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ATTITUDE TOWARDS RECEPTION OF TECHNOLOGY" 


Department of Psychology, University of Lucknow, India 


VipyA JosHi! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Attitudes as a function of personality structure are determined by social 
‘organization, technology and system of values. The technological system 
represents on the one hand, organization of the economy of the group and 
on the other, it reflects the ideal of life implicit in its culture. The latter for 
the most part is translated into the value system that operates in the group. 
“The receptivity to changed modes of technology would depend on these values 
as well as on the material resources, talents and skills, available in that 
society. 

B. PURPOSE 


‘The object of the paper is: (a) to ascertain whether there is a widespread 
“state of readiness” to innovate and accept changed modes of technology in 
the Indian setting. (b) The problem may also be focused as to the extent 
“our value system is hospitable to the new values in industrial culture.” 


1. Hypothesis 


‘The present paper advances the hypothesis that the adoption of new 
techniques would ultimately depend upon the values rather than upon material 
resources, talents and skills available in a given culture. Value system as 
referred to here is an organization of stable preferences, choices and action 


patterns. 
C. METHOD 


‘The investigation was carried out with a questionnaire as the chief technique 
for exploring the problem of relative receptivity to changing technologies by 
taking a sample from rural, partially industrialized and highly industrialized 


areas. 


# Received in the Editorial Office on March 22, 1962, and given special consideration 


in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. B ঠ 
1 The author is indebted to Prof. Kali Prasad for his suggestions and critical 


comments. She is alsocgrateful to Mr. R. K. Misra for the help given in collecting 
the data and Dr. H. S$. Asthana for comments on the earlier manuscript of the 
present paper and Mr. V. K. Merwaha for assistance. 
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‘The total sample consisted of 138 persons. The sample was drawn ran- 
domly. The distribution obtained from the different areas is— 


1. Rural—55 
2. Partially industrialized—39 
3. Highly industrialized—44 


The “highly industrialized” sample was drawn from Kanpur, a city in 
Uttar Pradesh which has a large number of textile, jute, leather mills and 
factories. ‘The partially industrialized sample came from Sitapur, a medium 
size town which has a few sugar mills and plywood factories. The rural 
sample consisted of individuals from villages in the interior of the countryside 
about 20 miles from Lucknow, capital of Uttar Pradesh. 


D. REsuULTs 


‘The frequency of responses to each question was counted and converted into 
percentages. ‘The responses were tabulated according to the area to which 
the individuals belonged. This facilitated a comparison of the samples in 
relation to the hypothesis (Table 1). 


E. Discussion 


Analysis of the data reveals a distinct pattern of responses given by the 
three samples (although no test of significance is worked out) expressed in 
percentages (Table 1). 

In the analysis of answers to Question 2 embodying the statement “‘me- 
chanical farming destroys the richness of product grown,” nearly 71 per cent 
of the village sample as against 51 per cent of the industrial sample ansrvered 
in the affirmative. As is well known there is no scientific or objective reason for 
believing that the use of mechanical implements adversely affects the richness 
of the product grown; the belief that it does so can be attributed to what 
might be called a “magical concept of causality.” The same trend is reflected 
in the answer to Questions 1 and 3. 

A striking difference in the attitudes of industrial and rural samples can 
be seen in the answer to Questions 5 and 6. Whereas only 51 per cent of 
the industrial sample thinks that “electrical and mechanical conveniences will 
upset the simple and happy life we Indians have always enjoyed” the figures 
from the village are quite high, i.e., 71 per cent. 

A slight emotional acceptance toward the adoption of technology is shown 
by the answer to Question 4 (It is desirable to save time and energy by 
doing one’s work by machine rather than by hand) by all the three samples. 
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Questions 


+ Hand made cloth 


(Khadi) is better 
than mill made 
cloth. 


, Mechanical farm- 


ing destroys the 
richness of the 
product grown. 


, Mill made sugar 


is less rich, tasty 
than hand made 
Khandsari. 


+ It is desirable to 


save time and 
energy by doing 
one’s work by 
machine rather 
than by hand. 


, Electrical and 


mechanical con- 
veniences will 
upset the simple 
happy life we 
Indians have 
always led. 


« Life is better 


when the indi- 
vidual does not 
desire new things 
or more things. 


Having more 

things simply adds 
to the unhappiness 
of the individual. 


+ The problem of 


poverty & unem- 
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TABLE 1 
TEENIE 
Sample 
Partially Hight 
Rural industrial industrial 
N= 55 N = 4% N= 399 
Response Res Response 
In per cent — in per cent in per cent 
Yes 80.08 72.72 7168 
No 16.18 27.28 28.33 
No answer 3.64 — ee) 
Yes 70.98 $2.27 $1.20 
No 22.66 47.73 46.08 
No answer 5.36 — 2.72 
Yes 87.36 68.18 69.12 
No 12.74 29.55 30.88 
No answer — 2.27 — 
Yes 81.80 88.65 81.92 
No 18.20 11.35 18.55 
No answer — -- 2.55 
Yes 70.98 52.27 $1.24 
No 23.66 47.73 46.18 
No answer 5.36 — 2.56 
Yes 92.82 81.82 65.52 
No 7.18 18.18 33.48 
No answer — nd _— 
Yes , 80.00 88.65 74.34 
No 20.00 11.35 25.66 
No answer — nd 
Yes 47.32 36.36 43.50 
No 49.14 61.37 51.20 
No answer 3.54 2.27 5.20 


ployment can be 
solved only by 
establishing an 
increasing number 
of mills & not by 
encouraging pro- 
duction of things ' 
by hand. 
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Also, the same attitude is reflected in the answer to Question 8 (that only by 
establishing increasing numbers of mills and not by encouraging production of 
things by hand). 

‘This change may be due to a shift in the value system of the industrial 
sample. It is possible that the spread of a modern communication system and 
growing education as well as the spread of industrial technology have contrib- 
uted toward this shift in the value patterns of the industrial sample. Aside 
from the above analysis we know that progress of economic development and 
planning in our country require expansion of technical skills and capital as 
also a growth in entrepreneurial activities as an essential feature of industrial 
development. 

‘These processes have not shown as great an expansion as might have been 
expected. ‘The family system, the caste system and the traditional value 
structure stand in the way. The tempo of economic development which neces- 
sitates setting up of heavy and basic industries would seem to depend on 
certain sociological changes as also on changes of our environment. These 
changes have been inevitably slow. 

This raises a significant question whether the adoption of technology 
ultimately depends upon the attitude of the people. If so, this may go against 
the prevalent belief that adoption of advanced technology depends, primarily, 
upon material resources and talents and skills available in the society. The 
emphasis in the opinion of the writer should be placed upon the values and 
attitudes of the people for whom the change— social or technical—sis intended. 
If a change is to be introduced it seems necessary to take into account “©... 
the whole culture. Unless it is done, various types of destructive changes might 
be set in motion in the society, in addition to the programme of change itself 
being resisted and sabotaged” (6). 

‘Why do cultures irrespective of their being so-called “primitive” or 
“advanced” offer resistance to social, cultural, or technological change? 

One need not go for the explanation of this resistance phenomenon to 
“birth trauma,” “Castration Complex” (Freud and Rank), or to “basic 
personality structure” (Linton and Kardiner) (3, 1). According to our 
hypothesis the bases of resistance lie in the acceptance or nonacceptance of the 
new value system associated with the new technology. 

The change should be made acceptable (2, 4) and congruent with the 
prevalent value system of the group and culture. If the change is not “appro- 
priated (6)” the result will not be a “creative assimilation” but may lead 
to an attitude of aggressive negativism or regressive withdrawal. Merely 
planting an industry or introducing changed modes of technology is not 
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CROSS-CULTURAL DIFFERENCES IN HABITUAL RESPONSE 
PREFERENCES AS AN INDEX OF ANXIETY" 


Department of Psychiatry, Ohio State University 


PARAS NATH SINGH AND SALOMON RETTIG 


A. INTRODUCTION * 


The tendency of an organism to react to a stimulus is not only a functio 
of the stimulus value but is also related to habitual modes of reaction whiche 
are inherent in the organism rather than in the stimulus. ‘This appears to be 
particularly true of human beings, who are conditioned by the specific culture 
in which they live to prefer certain modes of responses over others. These 
habitual modes of responses are most likely transmitted and acquired at an 
early age through the socialization techniques of the society into which the 
individual is born. Although ,.these modes of responses often differ from 
culture to culture, they are usually considered cultural artifacts rather than ' 
meaningful phenomena in the comparison of cultural milieus, 

Within the United States different investigators have measured such 
habitual response preferences, especially in test or test-like situations such gs 
attitude measures, rating scales, personality inventories, and similar situations 
which employ semi-structured stimuli in order to elicit categorical responses. 
Cronbach (5) has labeled these habits in test situations “response set.” Berg 
and Rapaport (1) found that response sets are related to the structure of 
the stimulus, but that its position within a series was not a major factor in such 
sets. ‘They suggest that the tendency of their American §s to prefer “yes,” 
“satisfied,” “true” and “agree” responses is probably the product of cultural 
conditions and that: “other cultures or subcultures . . . may value the 
neutral or negative response, and in some instances we should expect biased 
responses in the direction of neutrality or negativism.” Berg is of the further 
opinion that “response pattern in critical areas of behavior have value attached 
to them in a particular culture and that they usually bear classificatory 
labels. ‘The value may be positive or negative and the same is true of the 
denotative or connotative significance of the label.” Rettig et al. (6) labeled 
habitual response preferences by the majority of the persons in a group 
absolute response sets and suggest that such sets might be fruitfully employed 
in studies of cultural differences. 


# Received in theeEditorial Office on April 27, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
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More recent research in the area of response set has attempted to relate 
response set tendencies to different measures of uncertainty, tension, and 
anxiety. Berg (2) differentiated between a group of normal $s and a group 
of persons undergoing psychiatric treatment by using scales for deviate 
responses. Brim and Hoff (4) found a relationship between experimentally 
induced frustration by means of the Gottschaldt hidden figures and extreme 
probability responses on a Desire-for-certainty test. These extreme proba- 
bility responses were previously shown to correlate with extreme responses 
on attitude scales. Berg and Collier (3) found that individuals who were 
‘defined as anxious as a result of performance on the Taylor Anxiety Scale, 
chose significantly more extreme responses (i.e., like much or dislike much) 
on a test of 60 abstract designs, The Perceptual Reaction Test, than persons 
defined as normal. 

The general thesis under investigation in this study is that there is a 
difference in the degree of anxiety manifested by Indians and by Americans 
Which is reflected in the type of response habitually preferred by persons of 
these two different cultures. In the rapidly changing American society a 
great number of persons are confronted with many anxiety-creating situations 
such as the threat" of nuclear war, the decreased cohesion in primary family 
ties, the rise of depersonalized urban existence, and an increase in rapid 
vertical and geographical mobility. These cultural changes cause confusion, 
psychological disorientation, and uncertainty with respect to values and 
accepted social standards. In a highly industralized mass society many persons 
suffer a loss of identity since their unfulfilled need for friendship and 
interpersonal relations is being compensated by the desire for commodities. 
Since most people are incapable of tolerating rapid change, uncertainty, and 
loss of identity simultaneously, anxiety and dissatisfaction are prevalent 
characteristics of the American scene. 

Although since Indian independence there have been rapid changes they 
have as yet not affected the Indian people as directly as the Americans. India 
is a tradition-oriented culture which has ancient roots contemporary with 
those of Babylon. While other ancient cultures have disintegrated, India 
has been successful in preserving its dominant features, despite continuous 
partial absorption of newer ideas including Buddhism, Jainism, Islam and, 
in more recent times, Western British philosophy. ‘The vitality of the Indian 
culture has lain in its power to reaffirm old values, while unmasking and 

' slowly discarding decaying ones. Because of the slow change in cultural 
values and because of the extended family, the growing Indian child maintains 
a strong identification with the many members of his family, who themselves 
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maintain their beliefs with great conviction and consistency, since these beliefs 
derive from ancient roots. Consequently little anxiety accompanies the child 
during his maturation and development. 

In view of these characteristic differences in anxiety-generating conditions, 
it is conjectured that there will be significant differences in habitual response 
preferences between the two cultures. In general one would expect Indian 
students to prefer responses which signify less anxiety, such as the preference 
of “satisfied” over “dissatisfied,” “true” over “false,” “‘yes” over “‘no" and 
“agree” over “disagree” responses, as compared to American students. Further- 
more, such differences would be expected to be more prominent in situations 
which offer few clues with respect to the “‘correct"’ response (unstructured ) 
than in situations with many clues (structured), since the former is more 
conducive for the elicitation of habitual response preferences. The following 
three specific hypotheses are tested: (a) there is a significant difference in the 
over-all frequency of response sets between Indians and Americans; (b) there 
is a significant difference in the type of response preferences manifested by 
Indians and Americans, Indians preferring less anxiety-signifying responses ; 
and (c) the cultural differences in response preferences are inversely related 
to the degree of structure of the stimulus conditions. 

B. METHOD ন 

A questionnaire was constructed for the specific purpose of measuring 
habitual response preferences. The questionnaire consisted of three sets of 
stimulus items, a set of 20 “structured” (factual) items, a set of 20 “‘semi- 
structured” (opinion) items, and a set of 20 “unstructured” (imaginary) 
items, that is, items to which §s had to respond without specification of 
the questions. ‘The structured and semi-structured items were presented 
in random order. The unstructured items were presented at the end under 
the guise of a “power of concentration” test. S§s were instructed to choose 
the correct response without knowing the question by using their “power 
of concentration.” Each set of items contained the same six response 
categorigs (see Table 1). Each item was replicated within the set as 
often as the number of alternative response options of the category, so as 
to enable each § to choose every alternative response at least once. The 
order of the alternative response options was kept constant across the 
replicated items and across the three sets. 

‘The questionnaire was administered to Indian and American graduate 
students at the Ohio State University. In order to compensate for the possible 
selectivity of Indian students sojourning in the United States, the question- 
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naire was also administered to Indian students residing in India (the T. D. 
Training College in Jaunpur). To further control any possible language 
effect an English and Hindi questionnaire was administered to two separate 
samples of students in India. No usual reliability estimates were obtained 
since the questionnaire was designed only to measure grouped response prefer- 
ences irrespective of the content of the stimuli. Hence the reliability is a 
direct function of the number of §s (50) in each group. 


TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE SET BETWEEN INDIAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS, 
BY RESPONSE CATEGORY (IN PER CENT) 


Indians 
Indians in India in U.S. 
Response Hindi English English Americans 
category CONE 50) (N=>50) EON: 50): (N= 50} Chi-square 
Yes 60 = 65 44 
Uncertain 13 22 19 44 
No 27 21 16 12 92.28, 6 af, < .001 
True 74 71 74 48 
False 26 29 26 52 41.52, 3 df, < .001 
Agree 57 63 57 40 
“Can't say 12 16 22. 34 
Disagree 31 21 21 26 63.07, 6df,p < .001 
Very satisfied 16 13 17 15 
Satisfied 37 40 36 29 
Dissatisfied 24 29 31 35 
Very dissatisfied 23 18 16 21 28.36, 9 af, < .001 
A 12 34 43 28 
B 52 35 30 38 
€ 36 31 27 34 76.65, 6 df, $ < .001 
} { 19 24 23 19 
2 23 23 26 17 
3 23 21 20 28 
4 18 15 15 16 
5 17 17 16 20 27.00, 12 df, p < .01 
C. RESULTS 


An examination of the results showed that the over-all distribution of 
response preferences did not differ significantly in the four groups (chi- 
square = 3.45, 3 df, p= n.s.). Hence, the first hypothesis that there is a 
significant difference in the total frequency with which Indian and American 
students manifest response sets is not supported. 


‘Table 1 presents the distribution of response preferences in relation to 
the various response categories. It can be noted that significant differences 
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are found in every response category. Compared to American students, 
Indian students more often prefer the “yes” to the “uncertain” and “‘no" 
responses, the “true” over the “false” response, the “agree” over the “can't 
say” and “disagree” responses, and the “very satisfied” and “satisfied” to 
the “dissatisfied” and “‘very dissatisfied” responses. In two more neutral 
response categories (A, B, C, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) significant differences 
in response preferences are also obtained. However, here the difference 
between Indian and American $s is somewhat obscured by the difference among 
the three Indian samples themselves. While in the Hindi language response + 
is clearly preferred over “A” and “C,” in the English language questionnaire 
little difference in the distribution of the A, B, C responses is found among 
the Indians as well as among the American students. Similarly, the differ- 
ence between Indians and Americans in number preferences are small relative 
to the differences among the Indians themselves. In view of these findings it 
can be stated that the second hypothesis is supported by the data. There is 
a significant difference in the type of response preferences manifested by 
Indian and American students, the Indians preferring responses which 
signify less anxiety. 

Table 2 shows the difference in response preferences between American and 
Indian students (in the U.S.) when, the items are grouped according to theif 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE PREFERENCES BETWEEN INDIAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS, 
AS A FUNCTION OF STIMULUS STRUCTURE 


Stimulus structure 
Semi- 
. Unstructured structured Structured! 


Significant 14 7 5 
Differences 


Non-significant 6 13 13 


Chi-square = 10.87, 2 df, #< .005. Pp f 
1 Two items with “‘true-false” response categories are omitted. 


structure. A difference in response preference was declared significant on a 
given item if it reached the five per cent level on a chi-square test between 
American and Indian §s. As can be observed, the number of items which 
showed significantly different response preferences between Indian and Amer- 
ican students varies inversely with the degree of structure. In the un- 
structured situation 14 items (70 per cent) show significant differences in 
response preferences, in the semi-structured category seven items (35 per 
cent), and in the structured situation five items (28 per cent). This distri- 
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bution of the significant and non-significant items across the three different 
structures also reaches statistical significance (chi-square = 10.87 at 2 df, 
# < 005). Hence, the third hypothesis that the cultural differences in 
response preferences are inversely related to the structure of the stimuli is 
supported by the data. 

D. Discussion 

‘The findings on the significant cross-cultural differences in habitual 
response preferences lead to two important considerations: a methodological 
one and a cultural one. From a methodological point of view, the findings 
on cultural differences in response preferences, irrespective of the stimulus 
content, throw serious doubt on the meaningfulness of the results of com- 
parative studies which employ some type of test or test-like condition to 
elicit cross-cultural differences. Unless such data are controlled for differences 
in response sets, such findings may reflect, at least in part, mere differences in 
response preferences which are unrelated to the hypothesis under investigation, 
and may lead to the rejection of a null hypothesis even though it may be 
true. 

From a cultural point of view it would appear that there exist significant 
differences in the degree of anxiety manifested by persons of different cultures, 
and that this differential anxiety can be assessed by stimuli which are appar- 
ently not critically related to anxiety. The latter conjecture is most aptly 
stated by Berg: “Stimulus patterns of any type and of any sense modality 
may be used to elicit deviant response patterns; thus particular stimulus 
content is unimportant for measuring behaviors in terms of the Deviation 
Hypothesis” (2, p. 160). Although Berg’s Deviation Hypothesis is directed 
primarily to “relative” response sets, that is, to significant response deviations 
from average group performance, the above apparently also holds true for 
“absolute” response sets, that is, response deviations from chance expectancy 
manifested by entire categories of individuals (6).. 

In relating the obtained differences in response preferences to culturally 
induced differential anxiety, it must be clear that the latter was not directly 
tested in this report. The relationship between culturally induced anxiety and 
the type of categorical response preferred by the representatives of different 
cultures is only an inferential one. Much additional cross-cultural research 
is necessary to fully support this inference. However, in view of the present 
findings it would appear that the inference is a plausible one. ‘The method- 
ology employed in this report should be of interest to investigators of cross- 
cultural differences, since it uses stimuli in which the content is irrelevant 
to the hypothesis under investigation. ‘The employment of such stimuli in 
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the elicitation of cultural differences enables the investigator to construct 
tests which are relatively culture free but which are still sensitive enough to 
detect differences in responses. 


E. SUMMARY 


‘The purpose of this study was to measure differences in absolute response 
sets, that is, culturally conditioned tendencies to prefer certain stimuli over 
others irrespective of the stimulus content. It was hypothesized that Indians 
more often prefer stimuli which signify lower anxiety, €.g., “yes,” “satisfied,” 
“true,” “agree,” when compared to Americans, since the tradition-oriented 
Indian culture, which includes the extended family, induces little anxiety 
in the child during the socialization process. Furthermore, the frequency of 
response set differences between persons of the two cultures is inversely 
related to the degree of structure of the stimuli. 

Three groups of 50 Indian graduate students (one group residing in the 
United States, the other two in India) were compared to a group of 50 
American (Midwestern) graduate students on three sets of unrelated 
questionnaire items: structured, semi-structured, and unstructured. Some 
Indian students received the questionnaire in the English and some in the 
Hindi language. হি 2 

‘The results supported both hypotheses. Indian students, irrespective of 
language and country, significantly preferred the less anxiety signifying 
responses in comparison to American students. ‘The differences in response 
preferences were significantly and inversely related to the structure of the 


stimuli. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Since the publication of the classical cross-cultural study of child training 
and personality by Whiting and Child (9), numerous cross-cultural studies 
have appeared in the literature of psychology. While the cross-cultural differ- 
ences in behavior reported in these studies may be of interest in themselves, 
surely one goal of such research is the understanding of the behavior of indi- 
viduals when culture is “held constant.” 

Several writers (2, 4, 5, 8) have presented reasons for suspecting that 
cross-cultural studies are not validly generalizable to the level of intracultural 
individual differences. Among the points they suggest are the following. 
Ethnographic reports which underlie cross-cultural studies are of questionable. 
reliability and validity. Cross-cultural studies tend to cover a wider range of be- 
havior than intracultural studies and may, therefore, uncover relations that do 
not exist within any single culture. Cross-cultural correlations may be artificially 
elevated by historical-diffusional ties among the cultures studied. Some 
operational definitions of variables used in cross-cultural studies may have no 
equivalents at the individual difference level. 

Because of these potential weaknesses of psychological cross-cultural studies, 
a probe of the usefulness of cross-cultural studies as sources of hypotheses about 
individual differences seems a worthwhile scientific endeavor. 


B. PROBLEM 


As a source of hypotheses, a cross-cultural study was chosen that seemed to 
yield plautible hypotheses about individual differences. The study that was 
selected was one by Roberts, Arth, and Bush (6), a study which presents 


# Received in the Editorial Office on April 30, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 

1 The writer is grateful to Donald T. Campbell, Winfred F. Hill, and Robert A, 
LeVine for valuable advice during various stages of the research and during the 
preparation of this report, to Judith E. Rosenblatt for considerable assistance in the 
scoring of the questionnaires, and to the Northwestern University Computing Center 
for computation of the many correlation coefficients that underlie the present report. 
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evidence in support of the thesis that games are “expressive models” that are 
“related to other aspects of culture and to the variables which figure in 
expressive or projective mechanisms” (6, p. 599). Their data strongly support 
the specific hypotheses that games of strategy, which are assumed to be models 
of social interaction, are related to the complexity of a social system and that 
games of chance, which are assumed to be models of interaction with the 
supernatural, are related to other expressive views of the supernatural. 

Some variables used in their study, such as benevolence of gods or frequency 
of coercion of gods, are clearly representative of properties of the belief system 
of a typical or average individual. These variables are easily translated to 
the language of individual difference variables. Other variables they studied, 
such as degree of political integration or the presence of social classes are not 
easily translated. Nonetheless, translation does seem possible. 

Take, as an example, complexity of social system. Complex social systems 
are hypothesized by Roberts et al. to generate needs or desires for exercise of 
mastery of social systems. ‘They further hypothesize that in the societies which 
generate such needs, games of strategy occur with a relatively high frequency. 
‘The data, yielding a strong association between presence of games of strategy 
and both presence of social stratification and presence of a high level of 
political integration, supported the hypotheses. Thus, credibility is lent to the 
translation of the group variable, “complexity of social system” into an indi- 
vidual variable, “need or desire (of typical or average individuals) for 
mastery of model social systems.” By similar reasoning, most other group 
variables in the Roberts et al. study can be translated into individual difference 
variables. 

The strongest relations reported by Roberts et al. are between the presence 
of games of strategy and the existence of a complex social system and between 
the presence of games of chance and the benevolent, non-aggressive coercibility 
of gods or spirits. The study here reported constitutes an attempt to duplicate 
these findings on an intracultural, individual difference level. 

‘The finding of a cross-cultural relationship between games of strategy and 
societal complexity was translated into the following prediction about individ- 
ual differences: Amount of participation in games of strategy, amount of 
enjoyment of games of strategy, and degree of mastery of skills involved in 
games of strategy are greater among those individuals who show (1) greater 
concern over social relationships, (2) greater concern over considerations of 
social status, (3) greater desire for upward mobility, and (4) greater belief 
in the “American dream” that hard work can bring one success. 

‘The finding of a cross-cultural relationship between games of chance and 
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benevolent, non-aggressive coercibility of gods or spirits was translated into 
the following prediction about individual differences: Amount of participation 
in games of chance, amount of enjoyment of games of chance, and degree of 
mastery of skills involved in games of chance are greater among those people 
who (1) are more religious and (2) believe more in “luck” as a factor in 
SUCCESS. 

C. MErHop 

The §s, 104 male and 108 female students, registered in introductory 
psychology courses at Northwestern University, volunteered in partial ful- 
fillment of an experiment participation requirement. 

All the measuring instruments used were combined in a four page booklet. 
Ss were provided with an alphabetized list of twenty-nine games and with 
space for entering up to eleven more games. Beside each listing there was 
space for rating, On a scale from one to five, frequency of participation, 
amount of enjoyment, and degree of mastery. 

‘The variables called concern over social relationships, concern over social 
status, desire for upward mobility, belief in the American dream, religiosity, 
and belief in luck were each measured by ten Likert-scored items with five 
levels of endorsement. Five of each ten item collectivity were worded positively 
and five negatively. In the booklet used, the items for the various collectivi’ 
ties were intermingled. ‘The booklet also contained item sets for measuring 
variables not under discussion in the present paper. While these instruments 
are fully described elsewhere (7), it might be worthwhile to give an example 
of one positive and one negative item for each of the six collectivities (Table 


1). 


TABLE 1 
EXAMPLES OF ITEMS IN EACH OF THE SIX SETS 
Item set Examples 
Concern over social Friendships are essential for good mental health. 
relations I often enjoy being alone. 
Concern over social I enjoy it very much when others are respectful to me. 
status I never judge a person on the basis of grammar or dress. 
Desire for social I want wealth, power, and prestige. 
mobility I am not ambitious. 
Belief in the Most of America’s great fortunes were created by hard work. 
American dream The rich keep getting richer and the poor keep getting poorer. 
Religiosity Prayer often works. 
Prayer is a poor substitute for action. 
Belief in luck I can get what I want if luck is with me. 


There is no such thing as luck. 


NOTE.—First of each pair positively worded with respect to the trait being 
measured; second negatively worded. 
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In the scoring of games, the classification used by Roberts et al. was fol- 
lowed. Games of strategy were defined as games involving strategy but no 
physical skill. Hence, chess was classified as a game of strategy ; football was 
not. Games of chance were defined as games involving chance but neither 
strategy nor physical skill. Thus, bingo was classified as a game of chance; 
bridge, poker, and baseball were not. 


D. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Cronbach’s (3) “coefficient alpha,” which gives the mean of all split-half 
coefficients of a collection ‘of items, was used as an index of the reliability of 
the six item sets. The obtained reliability coefficients are shown in the first 
column of coefficients in ‘Table 2. With 212 §s, even the aberrantly low re- 
liability for “belief in the American dream” is of a magnitude that is likely 
to occur by chance fewer than five times in 100. 

TABLE 2 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS AND COEFFICIENTS OF, CORRELATION BETWEEN VALUES AND 
PARTICIPATION IN GAMES 


(N= 212) 
Participation 
frequency 
k Games of Games of 

Item set Reliability strategy chance 
Concern over soc. relat. .57e 08 02 
Concern over soc. status .65¢ —.02 .00 
Desire for soc. mobility 66e .00 132 
Belief in the Amer. dream 230 —.02 —.10 
Religiosity 79e —.11 — 108 
Belief in luck .62¢ .01 120 


NOTE.— Correlations expected to be significantly positive are italicized. 
a Significant at .05 level by a two-tailed test. 
b Significant at .05 level by a one-tailed test. 
¢ Significant at .01 level by a one-tailed test. 


Four measures reflecting strength of interest in games of strategy, (a) sum 
of ratings of frequency of participation, (b) sum of ratings of enjoyment, 
(c) sum of ratings of mastery, and (d) a simple sum of the number of games 
of strategy played correlated with one another never less than .88. The lowest 
correlation among the four analogous measures of interest in games of chance 
was .91. Because of the near identity of the different measures of interest in 
games, correlations between games measures and scales hypothesized to reflect 
values are reported here only for the sum of ratings of frequency of participa- 
tion. 


‘The second and third columns of coefficients in Table 2 contain the cor- 
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relations between frequencies of participation and the six scales that are 
supposed to measure values. From these two columns it can be seen that only 
one of six correlations predicted to be significantly positive actually is so— 
the ore between frequency of participation in games of chance and belief in 
luck. 

The weak support which this single significant correlation gives the hypoth- 
eses is diminished further by two relations dissonant with expectations. 
Where a strong positive correlation between frequency of participation in 
games of chance and religiosity should occur if the hypotheses involving games 
of chance are to achieve convergent validation (1), a strong negative relation 
appears. Where no relation was expected between frequency of participation 
in games of chance and desire for social mobility, a statistically significant 
positive correlation exists. ‘The latter dissonant correlation reduces the dis- 
criminant validity (1) of the one hypothesis-supporting significant relation. 
It would seem plausible that where six statistically significant positive correla- 
tions were expected in support of the hypotheses, six coefficients drawn ran- 
domly from a population with a*mean of .00 were obtained. 

At the suggestion of John M. Roberts (personal communication, 1960), the 
data were analyzed separately for males and females. Again the distribution 
of correlation magnitudes did not differ from what might be expected from 
a sample drawn randomly from a population with a mean of .00. More ex- 
tensive analyses, reported elsewhere (7), also proved fruitless. 

Perhaps it would be incautious to reject the cross-cultural method as a 
source of results validly generalizable to the individual difference level or to 
ignore the present report and, by so doing, to treat cross-cultural studies as 
of unlimited generalizability. On the basis of the present study, one might con- 
tend that cross-cultural studies are not useful for predicting individual 
difference correlations in relatively homogeneous groups of §s. Whether or 
not cross-cultural studies constitute a useful source of hypotheses about indi- 
vidual differences in groups of §s more heterogeneous than the sample used 
in the present study is an open question. 


r E. SUMMARY 


In a probe of the validity of generalizing from cross-cultural studies to the 
level of intracultural individual differences, hypotheses were derived from a 
cross-cultural study. It was predicted that those who are more interested in 
mastering their social environment will report greater participation in, en- 
joyment of, and mastery of games of strategy. It was further predicted that 
those who are more’ interested in mastering the supernatural or who believe 
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more in its benevolence will report greater participation in, enjoyment of, and 
mastery of games of chance. Because the data do not support the hypotheses, it 
is concluded that individual difference generalizations based on cross-cultural 
findings are of limited validity. 


9. 
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THE EXPECTATION OF SOCIAL INFLUENCEe®*! 
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HERMAN TURK, EUGENE L. HARTLEY, AND DAviD M. SHAW 


A. THEORY 


Charles Horton Cooley raised an issue which remains incompletely resolved 
today. According to him, a truly social phenomenon represents “... a relation 
among personal ideas” (3, p. 134). He defined “human nature” as “a set of 
similar ideas and sentiments” acquired by all men through participation in 
primary groups (4, p. 30) and indicated that its possession by the individual 
enables him to predict his participation in a wide variety of other groups 
(4, p. 419). In other words, Cooley suggested that human nature provides 
the individual with a general set of expectations about the structure and 
operation of social situations. 

Acceptance of Cooley’s approach—which we have overstated for the sake 
of clarity—would lead to the supposition that the fundamental aspects of 
social relations, together with their interconnections, reside in the cognitive- 
expressive system of the individual. An empirical example which supports 
this position is Newcomb’s finding that, in the early stages of acquaintance- 
ship, liking another is contingent on the perception of common values with 
the other (11). On the other hand, research which seems to oppose Cooley's 
theory is provided by Jackson (8). He found that attraction to the groups he 
studied was associated with modal ratings of social worth and not with the 
perception of such ratings, and explained his finding in terms of the interaction 
processes that such modalities generate. 

These findings illustrate two alternative principles: (a) Cooley: Various 
attributes of social situations are linked to one another through their linkages 
in the minds of participating individuals. (b) Counter-Cooley: Some attributes 
of social situations shape processes of interaction which then give rise to other 
attributes.” 

It is clear that the task is not to accept the one formulation and reject the 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 7, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 

1 An earlier analysis of some of the data considered here was reported in an 
unpublished master’s thesis by the first author, Columbia University, 1952. The 
authors are indebted to Herbert H. Hyman for his suggestions in the earlier phases 
of the research. 
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other but to specify the conditions under which each holds. ‘The data to be 
described in this paper lend themselves to a portion of the task. We ask whether 
the linkages which have been reported among a given set of social variables 
can occur within the individual's system of expectations. In brief, we attempted 
to determine whether individuals anticipate those relationships which are 
reported in the literature between group cohesion and influence and between 
common group membership and influence. Surprisingly, as Homans has pointed 
out (6, pp. 106, 110), hypotheses such as these have been assumed in the past, 
but have not been tested. 


B. HYPOTHESES 


The review of studies on personal influence by Katz and Lazarsfeld (9) 
suggests that influence flows between members of the same group more often 
than between members of different groups. We ask, then, whether perceived 
common group membership leads to the expectation of influence: 

Hypothesis I. The more an individual perceives common membership with 
another, the more likely he is to expect to influence and to be influenced by 
that other. 

‘The works by Festinger, Schachter and Back (5) and Back (2) indicate 
that the greater the cohesion of the group the greater the amount of influence 
that flows. Our parallel hypothesis then becomes: 

Hypothesis II. The greater the cohesion an individual anticipates with 
another, the more likely he is to expect to influence and to be influenced by 
that other. 

C. MErTHop 
1. Subjects 


The research §s were the 20 young male adults of a psychology seminar at 
the Johannes Gutenberg University, Mainz, Germany. The data were col- 
lected in 1952. At this time German psychology was still oriented to the 
physiological and instinct schools and away from inter-personal approaches. 
Indeed, a number—perhaps all—of the Ss felt that the research focussed on 
their respective judgments of physiognomy. For purposes of the present study, 
then, they may be assumed to have been naive respondents. 


2. Instrument 


Each S§ in this study was provided with a set of six male pictures and a 
self-administered questionnaire. § was instructed to make Judgments of his 
expectations about and likely response to each person pictured. Each item in 
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the questionnaire provided the § with six response alternatives. Scores for 
each measure in this study were based on the sum of item weights. 


id 3. Influence 


The §'s anticipations of influence from himself to each pictured person and 
from the pictured person to himself were separately measured by three item 
scales. ‘The three items correspond to steps in the influence process—attention 
to the ideas of the other, positive evaluation of the ideas of the other, and 
acceptance of the ideas of the other. This ordering of steps occurred for each 
picture with a frequency significantly better than chance, P < .01. The items 
in each scale significantly discriminated Ss with high and low influence scores 
(median split) for each of the six pictures (P < .02). 


4. Perceived Common Membership 


Each § was asked to estimate the chances that he occupied positions, belonged 
to groups, and came from segments of society similar to those of each person 
pictured. Five? of the nine items initially included in the membership set 
successfully discriminated between high and low scorers (median split) in a 
picture-by-picture item analysis (only three of 30 critical ratios fell above 
the .02 level). Only these five were retained. . 


5. Expected Cohesiveness 


For this measure the §s estimated the chances that they would like and 
share interests with each person pictured. Five® of the initial seven items 
successfully discriminated between high and low scorers (median split) in 
a picture-by-picture analysis (only four of 30 critical ratios fell above the 
02 significance level). Scoring was based on these five items. 


D. ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Inspection of raw scores indicated that some §s tended to rate all six pictures 
“high” on some or all of the six scales, whereas others tended to assign mod- 
erate and low ratings respectively. In other words, Ss displayed personal 
“‘response‘sets”’ to the pictures. In order to eliminate variation due to such in- 
dividual tendencies, each §’s scores were standardized around each §’s own 


2 The five items were: “The chances that we: (1) come from similar neighbor- 
hoods are; (2) have comparable occupations are; (3) come from the same kind of 
family are; (4) join similar organizations are; (5) belong to similar churches are.” 

8 The five items were: “The chances that we: (1) have the same interests are; 
(2) are the same kind of person are; (3) could become good friends are; (4) have 
the same attitudes toward life are; (5) find the same things worthwhile are.” 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND VARIANCES OF PERCEIVED COMMON MEMBERSHIP, EXPECTED COHESIVENESS AND 'TWo TYPES OF ANTICIPATED 
INFLUENCE FOR SIX TEST PICTURES* 


Membership Cohesiveness “My influence on him” “His influence on me” 

Picture No. X 52 X 52 X 52 X 52 

£ 53.2 68.6 50.5 72.7 50.6 123.4 51.4 62.1 

2 47.0 82.8 47.3 7&1 46.6 51.6 47.4 74.1 

3 56.7 52.2 54.1 115.3 50.9 130.2 53.1 137.9 

4 48.9 100.4 46.5 48.7 > 44.6 29.4 46.2 55.9 

5 53.1 99.4 55.9 84.2 62.3 55.2 55,4 109.9 

6 39.7 68.6 45.6 137.6 43.2 143.4 44.3 99.7 
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mean for the six pictures. ‘Thus, §’s mean and variance over the six pictures 
were made the same on all measures in this report. 


That the Ss as a group responded differently to the six pictures is shown in 
Table 1. These data suggest that the pictures were not completely projective; 
it may be that shared stereotypes were employed to some extent. 


The hypotheses were assessed by correlational methods; product-moment 
coefficients for each pair of variables were computed in turn for each of the 
six pictures. The results are shown in Table 2. The six pictures do not 
provide completely independent replications of the hypotheses since the same 
individual responded to each of them; however, it is our opinion that each of 
the correlations was free to confirm or disconfirm the hypotheses for any 
picture. 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS: PERCEIVED COMMON MEMBERSHIP AND ANTICIPATED 
INFLUENCE: EXPECTED COHESIVENESS AND ANTICIPATED INFLUENCE 
FOR SIX TEST PICTURES 


—— — — — — — ——  — —  — — 


“My influence off him” “His influence on me” 
Picture No. Membership  Cohesiveness Membership Cohesiveness 
Mnttialathaintiandiil Ha inno E M0 Ss Moras SUES ED tesco tant Altea LCM nteohnendor ~~~ 
1 "50 70000 .60t* PL ger? 
2 *35 63°00 31 ‘$2000 
3 43% 5500 40° Rg 
+ 538 636 44 চি: 
5 59 63° 7080 ‘$4000 
6 900+ 550 20 73°00 
AEE ECT Ut 20 CE MIE EET NT 2 SA OL ESN SS ESTE 
* —P<.05 
* —P<.01 
*+** P< .001 


All one-tail tests 


The data in Table 2 provides overwhelming support for the second 
hypothesis, which related judgments of cohesiveness to expected influence. 
Acceptance of the first hypothesis, which related perceived common member- 
ship to expected influence, is suggested by a preponderance of significant 
coefficients. Further data permitting explanation of the three lower values 
were not available. 

° E. DiscussIoN 


‘The use of pictures as partners in imaginary new dyads permitted us to 
measure perceived common group memberships and anticipated cohesion on the 
one hand and the expected flow of influence on the other hand, without intro- 
ducing the additional interactive variable of communication content. ‘This fact 
differentiates the present research from the growing number of experiments on 
“communicator effects? (7) or “suggestion” (1). Reviews of these studies 
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indicate that content and communicator are perceived by Ss as Gestalten and 
that such content-communicator complexes affect influence. In our terms, this 
would mean that influence takes place as a consequence of the character of 
interaction induced by perceived attributes of the social relationship. These 
results do not exclude the possibility that Ss expected to be influenced in such 
relationships before exposure to communication content, but the possibility 
was not put to test. 

‘The present study took its point of departure from research findings which 
indicate that both common group membership and anticipated cohesion are 
associated with the flow of influence. Such earlier findings did not provide 
answers to whether membership and cohesion led to communication processes, 
which in turn led to influence; whether perceived membership and anticipated 
cohesion produced an “influence set” on the part of participants; or whether 
a combination of the two processes took place. ‘The present research, which 
did not provide the § with any communication content and which asked for 
generalized expectations of influence, suggests the reasonableness of con- 
sidering the latter two alternatives when examining the influence process. 

But what of the character of the expectation process itself? Two alter- 
native explanations suggest themselves immediately. ‘The first is one in 
which the respondent thinks: “we share group membership [we are drawn to 
one another] ; therefore influence will pass between us, because such is the 
scheme of things.” In effect his human nature makes him a lay social psychol- 
ogist. ‘The other explanation derives from the work of George Herbert 
Mead (10). An imaginary (perhaps unconscious) process of communication, 
with diverse content, might have taken place between S$ and picture and 
resulted in expected influence. Present data do not permit a choice between 
the two alternatives, both of which, however, are consonant with Cooley’s 
theory. 

F. SUMMARY 


An exploratory study addressed itself to the general question: ‘To what 
extent do individuals expect the contingencies which have been found to 
exist among interpersonal variables. ‘Two such relationships were investigated. 
‘The hypotheses were confirmed that: 

1. The more an individual perceives common group membership with 
another, the more influence he expects will flow between the two of them. 

2. The greater the cohesion an individual expects between himself and 
another, the more influence he expects will flow between the two of them. 

These results suggest the need for considering alternative explanations 
for relations among interpersonal phenomena. 


9. 
10. 
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RACE-LINKED VALUES IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


Institute for Social Research, University of Natal 


J. W. MANN! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a single but rigidly stratified society, values are likely to be fostered 
that bear on the stratification itself: values directed towards the validity of 
that stratification, for instance; or concerned with tolerating its effects; or 
to do with ways of changing or perpetuating it. Because the stratification 
divides the society, the values are not necessarily the same in all strata. 

Just what values a group will have that are relevant to stratification may 
depend on where the group stands in the hierarchy. A group ranking at the 
top and benefitting from the stratification, for example, could set a high 
value on systems of inequality or On the individual's uncomplaining acceptance 
of his place in the society. If the society is also one that contains several 
different cultures, different ways of regarding or coping with the strat- 
ification will probably be prescribed by the different traditional values. 50, 
it is that in a nation like South Africa, with rigid stratification and several 
different cultures, the various groups are unlikely to prize exactly the 
same ways of conduct in the face of the stratification. 

The white-imposed stratification of South Africa firmly subordinates the 
non-white groups to the whites in social, political and economic affairs. A 
Western-type culture pervades the white group and also one of the non-white 
groups: the Coloured group, made up of persons of mixed racial origin. 
Quite different cultures prevail, however, amongst the two remaining 
non-white groups: the Africans and the Indians. 

Comparative studies of values in South Africa have indicated that there 
are indeed group differences which concern stratification. Both Gillespie 
and Allport (4), and Danziger (3), suggest for instance that the whites 
value private satisfaction highly, while amongst the subordinate non-whites 
there is more devotion to social betterment. The present study involves 
the same type of subject as was used in the pertinent sections of the two 
earlier ones, namely, students at the University of Natal, so that once again 


* Received in the Editorial Office on May 15, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our, policy for cross-cultural research. 

1 The author is grateful for help received from Dr. J. F. Holleman, Dr. P. L. van 
den Berghe, Mr. H. F. Dickie-Clark and Mr. L. Bloom. 
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cultural differences between groups are minimized (the non-white university 
students being highly westernized). Only a few of the values on which 
groups might differ have been selected for scrutiny in this study— since 
racial stratification in South Africa affects so many areas of human life 
the number of values that might have a direct bearing on it must be vast. 


B. METHop 
1. Subjects 


‘The §s were 79 white and non-white students of both sexes at the Univer- 
sity of Natal, Durban. They made up three classes, all taking the same 
first-year course in psychology. ‘The medium of instruction was English. 
‘Two of the classes were integrated, containing representatives of all racial 
groups; while the other consisted of white residential students only. 

According to self-classifications, the white students were nearly all 
English-speaking (23 out of 30), the remainder being made up of one 
Afrikaans-speaking, four Jews, one French and one German. ‘The non-whites 
were mostly Indian (31 out of 49), the others consisting of 12 Africans and 
six Coloureds. With the exception of two who adhered to no religion and 
the four Jewish Ss, the whites were all Christians. So, too, were all the 
“ Africans and Coloureds except one Airican who gave his faith as Hindu. 
Only five of the Indians, however, were Christian, 21 being Hindu and 
five Moslem. There were 18 males and 12 females in the white group and 
40 males and nine females in the non-white group. 


2. Procedure 


The S§s were each handed a “Social Situations’ questionnaire, posing seven 
social problems for anonymous solution. They were instructed that in each 
situation a man was faced with a problem and that a short commentary was 
required from them saying how “you would advise the man to act; why 


you recommend that course; and how difficult you think his problem is.” 
‘The social situations were: 


a. Problem 1: A man had been asked to report to a discussion group 
on a speech he had heard. The speech seemed to the man a succession 
of sincerely held but totally wrong opinions. He wondered whether his 
report should dismiss the speech as nonsense or should treat the speech 
with respect and consideration because of the speaker’s sincerity. 

b. Problem 2: A man took up residence in a community that was 
new to him and in which his position gave him great influence. He 
was shocked to see that many of his fellow-townsmen were doing things 
that went totally against his principles and the principles generally 
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accepted elsewhere. Some friends advised him to seek a gradual im- 
provement: “You can’t change human nature in a day," they said. 
Others advised him to use all his influence to bring about an immediate 
change in his neighbours" ways. 

c. Problem 3: After years of hard work a professional man had 
achieved great success. Although working hard at his job he always 
arranged to have a good deal of time to spare for his hobbies and 
family. He began to wonder whether this was right when some friends 
said that he should devote less of his spare time to his personal concerns 
in order to serve and better the community. 

d. Problem 4: Visiting a territory where the way of life was very 
different from his own, a man observed that some practices which he had 
always regarded as thoroughly immoral were treated by the inhabitants 
as quite proper and even commendable. He wondered whether in 
assessing the morality of the inhabitants he should judge them according 
to their own standards or instead apply his 6wn standards of behaviour 
to them. 

¢. Problem 5: A man joined a body devoted to public welfare. He 
found that its policy clashed with his religious convictions, and so he 
considered resigning. However, the welfare body had several members 
who belonged to the same church as he did. They advised him not to 
mix his religion with public affairs. 

f. Problem 6: A man believed firmly that the Golden Rule was, 
“Treat your neighbour as yourself.” For a while he put this into 
practice; but then he noticed that several persons he had to deal with 
did not apply the rule to him. He wondered whether it would not be 
better to apply his Golden Rule only to those who applied it to him. 

9. Problem 7: A man was a firm believer in democracy. His dilemma 
was whether to advocate full democracy for all circumstances, or to 
accept that there are circumstances where democracy would not be the 
best system. 


The §s were also required to rate, on five-point scales, how religious they 
considered themselves to be and how strongly they believed in the value 
of democracy. 

C. RESULTS 


In analyzing the results, two-by-two chi-square tests (two-tailed) have 
been used, the .05 level of probability being accepted as significant. 


1. Value Differences 


‘The advice to the man confronted by a social problem is taken as reflecting 
an S’s values. The data in Table 1 reveal significant differences between 
whites and non-whites on three of the seven issues, the differences on the 
remaining four issues being far from significant. ‘The probability of obtaining 
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three significant statistics by chance in seven analyses, when statistics are 
significant at the .05 level, is less than .01 7) 

Responding to the third problem, the majority of both whites and non- 
whites decide that the protagonist should not devote less time to his personal 


TABLE 1 
ADVICE GIVEN BY WHITES AND NON-WHITES 
Whites Non-Whites 
Problem Advice (N = 30) (N = 49) 
eid oes eiet = Cd ITE = BE EL meta TESTE Sh TSM 
1 Respect speech 21 29 
Do not respect it 3 7 
Other 6 13 
2 Improve gradually 20 36 
Improve immediately 2 3 
Other § 10 
3 No less time to personal affairs 24 26 
Less time to personal affairs 5 19 
Other 1 4 
4 Use own standards > 1 1 
Use their standards 27 41 
Other 2 7 
5 Do not resign j 25 
Resign 17 18 
Other E 6 6 
6 Do not apply rule always % 9 
Apply rule always 22 37 
Other 1 2 
No reply 1 
7 Advocate full democracy 4 23 
Democracy not always best 22 23 
Other 4 2 
No reply 1 


concerns so as to serve the community; but whereas the great majority of 
whites (24 out of 30) decide this, the proportion of non-whites (26 out of 
49) who make this decision is not so substantial (x2 = 4.7159 = < 1.05). 
For the fifth problem, a decision not to resign is advocated by a little more 
than half the non-whites (25 out of 49) but by less than a quarter (seven 
out of 30) of the whites (X2= 4.83; = < .05). Comments on the last 
issue show that a decision in favor of full democracy for all circumstances 
is given by only four of the 30 whites but by nearly half (23 out of 49) of 
the non-whites (X2 = 7.91; 2 = < 01). 

Since there were three racial subgroups in the non-white group, they 
were examined for differences on the seven value issues. Only one sub- 
stantial difference emerged. It was between the Indians and Africans on the 
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first issue. Respecting a sincere but wrong-headed speech was advised by 
22 of the 31 Indians but by only three of the 12 Africans (xX° = 5.14; 
? = <..02). The probability of getting one difference significant at the 
05 level in the seven Indian-African comparisons alone is .30 (7), so that 
it cannot be claimed with confidence that the seven problems divided the 
non-whites. 

2. Reasons for Advice 

‘The reasons given by the $s for the advice they tendered were canvassed 
so that where groups differed in values the nature of the difference could be 
checked. Lacking in insight or constituting excuses as they might often be, 
these reasons could at least help establish what value was appealed to in 
the advice given. 

A proportionately large section of non-whites advised that less time should 
be devoted to personal concerns so as to serve the community, which suggests 
a high valuation of the community on their part. Such a high valuation was 
apparent in the reasons proffered by virtually all in this section, the only 
exceptions being one who gave no reason at all and another who stressed 
the personal pleasure that would be derived from the course recommended. 
‘Too few whites put the community above personal concerns for an analysis 
of their reasons to be illuminating; but it was noticeable that there were 
some, both white and non-white, amongst those advising no diversion of time 
from personal concerns to whom the community was important in justifying 
their advice. Some argued that the community was sufficiently served by 
devotion to job and family; others that relaxation and family life made for 
better work and so helped the community. 

The reasons given by the Ss—mostly non-white—advising against resig- 
nation from the welfare body (Problem 5) make it plain that generally such 
Ss preferred religion to be kept out of the way of the efficient working of the 
welfare body. About half the non-whites opposing resignation directly 
stated that they did so because it was important to further public welfare 
work; and most of the remainder felt either that compromise could keep 
the man working on the welfare body or that religion was entirely personal 
and private. 

As for those who solved the last problem by advocating full democracy 
(again mostly non-whites), consistency in the application of a principle 
was the reason most to the fore. About half the non-whites featured this 
reason; the only other reason to be mentioned with any frequency (by five 
Ss) being that it iseunfair or discriminatory to apply democracy to some 
but not to others. 
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3. Difficulty in Solving Problems 


‘The instructions required Ss to indicate in their comments how difficult 
they found each problem ; but more and more $s ignored this injunction with 
cach successive problem until at the last problem more than two-thirds 
(55 out of 79) did not comply. Even the first problem failed to draw 
compliance from a sizeable number (32 out of 79). What evidence of 
difficulty there is brings to light no racial difference. It also suggests that 
two of the problems were particularly difficult. These were Problems 2 and 
5, which most §s who intimated what difficulty they encountered found 
hard to answer. Relatively easy were Problems 1 and 3, which most of those 
providing sufficient data found easy; while roughly as many found Problems 
4, 6 and 7 difficult as found them easy. 


4. Other Results 


Sex differences in values appeared amongst neither whites nor non-whites. 
Differences in religious intensity were also absent—self-ratings on the 
five-point scale of religiosity brought to light no differences between whites 
and non-whites. Furthermore, §s designating themselves as Hindu did not 
differ in values from the other (largely Christian) non-whites; and did 
not, according to their self-ratings, consider themselves more religious than 
other non-whites did. Generally, neither Christians nor non-Christians 
considered themselves to be markedly religious: 29 §s (nine of them Hindu) 
thought themselves only slightly or not at all religious; and a further 38 
(10 of them Hindu) thought themselves moderately religious. 

Responses to the question, “How strongly do you believe in the value of 
democracy?” are relevant to Problem 7, which brought out a racial difference 
in the valuation of democracy. These responses bring out the same sort 
of racial difference as Problem 7: the proportion of non-whites favouring 
democracy is greater than that of the whites. The value of democracy is 
“very strongly” or “strongly” believed in by 38 out of 49 non-whites but 
by only 16 of the 30 whites (X2 = 3.99; # = < .05). 


D. Discussion 


Evidently there are differences between the South African whites and 
non-white Ss in the values they hold. First of all, personal satisfactions are 
cherished more by the whites than by the non-whites, many of the latter 
subordinating these satisfactions to community betterment. Such a finding 
has become commonplace in research of this sort. Although not attempting 
a statistical evaluation, Gillespie and Allport (4) detected a tendency 
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amongst South Africans for whites to be privatistic while Africans were 
far more oriented towards their social and political groups. A few years 
later, Danziger (3) ascertained the goals of South African students, finding 
that the whites aimed largely for personal satisfactions in contrast to the 
non-whites who put wider social interests first. Both these studies, like the 
present one, used students of the University of Natal as Ss; although 
Gillespie and Allport included some white Afrikaansspeaking students from 
the University of Stellenbosch as well. 

What might seem to be a local racial difference, however, actually appears 
clsewhere: Hughes and Thompton (5), in their analysis of the cuays 
written by United States youths, found a similar difference between the 
Northern whites and the Southern Negroes. ‘The whites stressed family-love, 
happiness, security and independence more, while the Negroes stressed justice 
and group unity more. Again, the wide-ranging study of values by Morris (6) 
revealed a concern for others and living through group participation to be 
valued more amongst Negro than white males. More sweepingly, he iden- 
tified a self-centredness in the students of the West that marked them off 
from the society-centered Asian students (who included a high proportion 
of Indians). 

One kind of explanation for this racial difference is in terms of stratifit 
cation. At the top of the heap, it could be argued, there are no markedly 
better opportunities to strive for, only personal opportunities to be seized 
and taken advantage of. The membership group has succeeded, #0 there 
is no compulsion to fight for its success. Furthermore, perhaps too much 
concern for others might disturb the enjoyments of superordination and even 
lead to doubts about its validity, which would be both distressing to the indi- 
vidual and frowned upon by the authorities who maintain supremacy. At 
subordinate levels, on the other hand, general dissatisfaction within the mem- 
bership group might put pressures on the individual to assist in raising it. 
Also, faced with a barrier against him and his kind, the individual who 
secks the advantages beyond the barrier is likely to find his own struggle 
bound ug with the struggle of his congeners: he can only crash the barrier 
if they all crash it. In fact, the barrier should seem more likely to come 
down before the combined weight of the whole group than before the puny 
pressures of a solitary individual. 

This sort of explanation applies not only to internal stratification as in 
South Africa but also to the stratification of different nations in terms, say, 
of economic power. 

Another sort of explanation rests on cultural differences. It supposes that 
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the South African whites share in the Western culture, which stresses priv- 
atism; whereas the non-whites are influenced by cultural traditions which 
place more emphasis on community loyalties. ‘This explanation seems favoured 
by Gillespie and Allport (who find privatism marked in countries having 
“a strong Anglo-Saxon tradition” and also apparent in European countries) ; 
while Danziger seems to prefer the former. One obstacle to the cultural 
explanation is that it cannot account for the difference between American 
whites and Negroes, who are alike in culture (but differ hierarchically, as 
the stratification explanation requires). Other obstacles to this explanation 
as it pertains to the present study will be discussed below. 

A problem that seems to have been particularly difficult to solve brings 
out the second racial difference in values. Proportionately more non-whites 
than whites oppose resigning from a welfare body that has a policy con- 
flicting with one’s religion. Behind this difference probably lies the same 
divergence of values noted before: a dedication to community welfare on 
the part of many non-whites, as distinct from a personal absorption amongst 
the whites which in this instance puts the dictates of personal conscience 
before community loyalties. 

The third racial difference concerns the advocacy of full democracy, which 
Was supported by proportionately more’ non-whites than whites. Most §s 
who advocated full democracy justified their doing so by appealing to con- 
sistency and fairness in applying a principle. Conceivably, the value prominent 
here is not so much democracy as consistency or fairness. Of course, it is 
hard to justify a self-standing value (which democracy might be) so that 
consistency and fairness might be seized on as justifications merely, rather 
than advanced as more fundamental values. It is noteworthy here, though, 
that the previous problem which dealt directly with consistency of principle 
failed to bring out a racial difference. Even if consistency and fairness are 
the significant values they come close to the value of democracy insofar as 
they forbid discrimination. In actual fact, however, democracy seems to be 
the significant value. When a direct question was put to the S§s about how 
strongly they valued democracy, the non-whites again were more in its’ 
favour. Other studies reveal the same trend. An earlier investigation of 
University of Natal students showed majority government in a multi-racial 
society to be favoured by a far higher proportion of non-whites than of 
whites (2). Furthermore, results tabulated by Gillespie and Allport (4) 
reveal that, when South Africans were forced to choose between the conception 
of democracy as being by the people or for the people; the whites leaned 


towards a “for the people” interpretation much more heavily than the non- 
whites. 
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Patently for man whites, if democracy is to be conceded, it must be 
of the sort that preserves white superordination; and it is equally clear that 
many whites do not want to concede democracy at all. ‘The value difference 
is thus readily explained in terms of racial stratification, with the whites 
resisting democracy because it may tumble them from their eminence, and 
the non-whites being more in favour of it because it should raise their 
station. ‘To adopt instead the cultural explanation would call for the assump- 
tion that culture is dividing whites and non-whites in such a way that a 
prime cultural element of the former is more preferred by those of an alien 
culture than by its own inheritors. 

It is not only on specific racial differences (like the one just discussed 
or the first one dealt with). that the cultural explanation comes against 
obstacles. Generally, cultural differences were minimized in this study. The 
non-white §s were so far westernized as to be receiving advanced western 
education in English amidst western-culture whites. It appears from one 
South African study that Africays who have not advanced as far educationally 
as the §s in this study are yet almost entirely westernized in their values (1). 
Many of the non-whites in the present study were Christians: those others, 
nearly all Hindu, who confessed a non-western faith inclined towards 
lukewarmness in their devotion and.so may not be as culturally remote from 
the whites as their religious label suggests. What makes a religion-centred 
cultural difference even less likely is the fact that the Hindu $s did not differ 
in values from the other non-whites—if Hinduism was dictating special 
values these would surely have stood apart from the values of the other 
non-whites who nearly all adhered to Christianity. It must be remembered, 
too, that Indian and African cultures are not alike, so that the Indian and 
African §s who did not accept western culture would not necessarily agree 
in their values. A dearth of internal non-white value differences would thus 
tend against the notion that non-western values are influencing the non-whites. 
There was actually only one internal non-white difference in values, adopting 
a respectful attitude to a misguided but sincere speaker being counselled by a 
greater proportion of Indians than of Africans. ‘This difference cannot be 
regarded" as established on statistical grounds; and in any event it concerns 
a value that does not split whites and non-whites. 

‘There are thus cogent arguments for rejecting the cultural explanation 
of the three race-linked value differences. Naturally, the elimination of this 
explanation would not leave the stratification explanation alone in the field 
as the only possible alternative, although it seems a very promising one. 
‘The present study, like the previous ones, cannot conclusively settle the 
issue of explanation. 
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Although so far differences in values have been stfssed, it is plain that 
this study has disclosed more accord than difference, there being little to 
choose between whites and non-whites on the majority of the seven value 
issues raised. Moreover, one of the differences is more in degree than 
direction, a distinct minority of both whites and non-whites setting personal 
satisfaction above community service. Where whites and non-whites are 
alike is in overwhelmingly preferring the values of respect for a sincere 
opponent, gradual reform, broadminded judgment and consistency of principle. 


Whether whites and non-whites agree on them or not, whatever their 
explanation, the values dealt with in this study impinge on South Africa's 
stratification. ‘The values that the students of different races do not divide 
on seem on the side of tolerance and far from militant. Comprising an intel- 
lectual elite, the student Ss are likely to be influential within their strata 
even if not representative of the masses in these strata. So the common 
values of the §s, if brought to bear on the stratification system, are likely 
to ease any change in it. ‘That there are nevertheless pressures to change the 
system is suggested by the values on which the races differ. Community 
betterment before self, public welfare before private scruples, no compromise 
with democracy—these are the values that flourish more amongst subordinate 
subjects than amongst their superordinates. They are values that challenge 
the validity of the racial stratification and recruit opposition to it under 
the banners of self-sacrifice and community betterment. Their greater 
weight in subordinate layers will tend to raise these layers in the hierarchy, 
or overturn the hierarchy itself. Whether the values are nourished by the 


very existence of the stratification system or not, they are part and parcel of 
its future. 


E. SUMMARY 


White and non-white South African students wrote commentaries on seven 
anecdotes, each of which posed a social dilemma. Analysis brings out three 
race-linked value differences, the non-whites inclining more strongly towards 
community service above privatism, public welfare before religious scruples 
and full democracy for all circumstances. ‘The differences could be attributed 
to different cultural traditions, although cultural differences between races 
were minimized in this study. An explanation in terms of stratification 
is feasible. Whatever the explanation, the race-linked values are likely 
to affect the prevailing stratification in South Africa. 
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AN OTHER-DIRECTED FANTASY IN A PUERTO RICANe*! 


Puerto Rico Institute of Psychiatry and National Institute of Mental Health 


P. B. FieiD, E. D. MALDONADO-SIERRA, S. E. WALLACE, C. J. BODARKY, 
AND G. V. CoELHO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


‘This is the first report of a cross-cultural research project studying 
adolescents who show superior effectiveness and creativity in the academic, 
extra-curricular and interpersonal spheres. The present case is part of a 
broader collaborative research program, consisting of a replication in Puerto 
Rico of a concurrent study of American students. Coelho, Silber, Hamburg, 
Murphey, et al. (1, 2, 9, 14, 15), are conducting this concurrent psycho- 
logical research on American students who cope effectively with their 
environment. k: 

One main purpose of our research program is to examine special cultural 
features in the adaptive behavior of Puerto Rican students in the college 
environment, and especially to point up contrasts with the features observed 
in the adaptive behavior of students in the continental United States. The 
present case report presents some of the psychodynamic material obtained 
through interviews and projective tests conducted on one of the Puerto Rican 
students in our replication study. We shall emphasize this student's relations 
with his college peer group and with his family. We consider this material im- 
portant because it highlights certain interpersonal problems that—in our 
opinion—may be especially characteristic of Puerto Rican culture. 


B. THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


We have been influenced by two recent areas of research interest: the 
nature of culturally-patterned variations in personality, and the techniques 
utilized by psychologically healthy individuals in dealing effectively "th 
their envifonment. ‘The present research is one of the many cr-sS-cultural 
studies influenced by authors such as Whiting, Kluckhohn (ea Led Mead, 
and Erikson, who have emphasized cultural variation- in personality organ- 
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ization. We have also been influenced by the recent theoretical emphasis upon 
active self-directed interaction with the environment—in contrast to the 
alternative emphasis upon passive responses to drives and stimuli. White (16) 
has comprehensively summarized the literature in this area, and has sug- 
gested the concept of “competence” to refer to behavior directed toward 
effective interaction with the environment. He has related this concept to 
the contributions of authors who have emphasized autonomous factors in 
human personality—such as Hartmann, Murray, Allport, and Maslow. 

Previous research on American adolescents by our collaborators has focused 
upon the transition from high school to college as both a stressful experience 
and a source of new problems that can be met in a creative manner. For 
example, the adjustment to physical separation from the parental home provides 
an opportunity to solve problems in the area of independence. Murphey et al. 
(9) have concluded that the “competent” adolescents they studied can 
integrate autonomy from parents with closeness to them. They report, for 
example, that their competent adolescents do not fear the physical separation 
from the parents, but desire it as a valued opportunity to become inde- 
pendent; at the same time most of them maintain satisfying, intimate relations 
with their parents. Most of the competent adolescents in the American sample 

« possess autonomous characteristics “... . such as the feeling of being a 
separate person rather than an extension of others, an awareness of freedom 
to make choices in selecting or rejecting outside influences, and assuming 
responsibility for one’s own decisions.” 

Conclusions such as these are based upon research conducted with students 
in the continental United States alone. We do not know, however, to what 
extent we can generalize these conclusions to societies outside the mainstream 
of United States culture. American society has, of course, traditionally placed 
considerable emphasis upon the autonomy and equality of individual citizens. 
What patterns of autonomy and independence would we expect to find in 
societies that have quite differing social traditions? 

. Spanish colonial societies are sharply contrasted with the United States on 
Issues sich as the importance of individual autonomy and independence. While 
the United Sates has traditionally emphasized individual freedom, the Spanish 
colonial PE love emphasized instead the subordination of the individual 
to larger familial-kinshis units (4). These differing social conditions should 


in turn help produce differing psychological characteristics in the members of 
these societies. We should expect Americans on the average to be more 


autonomous, independent and self-directed ; Puerto Ricans and other Spanish 
colonial peoples might on the average be more dependent. Picvious research 
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supports this conclusion. Landy (5, Table 35, p. 220) reports that Puerto 
Rican rural lower-class children show significantly more tendency than 
American urban lower- or middle-class children to cling to their mothers and 
to show extreme reactions to separation from their mothers. He concludes 
(p. 245) that in the Puerto Rican village he studied dependency is an “ever- 
recurrent theme” in socialization and is encouraged even after childhood by 
social factors such as lack of economic opportunities. Rubio et al. (12) have 
found evidence of striking dependency needs (especially upon the mother) in 
Puertd Rican veterans who have hysterical hyperkinetic attacks. Sanua (43, 
Pp. 33) reports that Puerto Rican clients at social agencies in New York are 
described by agency personnel as “dependent.” 

On the other hand, there seem to be countervailing cultural forces directed 
against both Puerto Rican dependency and American independence or 
autonomy. In spite of the dependency upon others and fears of separation 
observed in Puerto Rico, there is at the same time only a “fragile sense of 
community solidarity” and a “lack of a strong sense of communal responsi- 
bility” (5, p. 194). Apparently Puerto Rican dependency is structured pri- 
marily with reference to the family, and suspicion and exclusion are directed 
toward individuals who are not relatives. Similarly, there are forces in 
American life that counteract excessive autonomy and individualism: Americans 
have often been called a nation of joiners, and clubs and similar nonkinship 
organizations seem to play an unusually important part in American life. 


Riesman (11) and other social critics have even suggested that these group- 
oriented currents in American life are becoming more important than the 
traditional individualistic-achievement values. In the American urban upper- 
middle classes Riesman sees an increasing willingness to accept direction from the 
signals and cues emanating from a peer group. ‘The individual with this 
“other-directed” mode of conformity has a metaphorical radar attuned to the 
ever-changing needs and expectancies of a circumambient group of contem- 
poraries. Riesman links the emergence of other-directed values to socioeconomic 
conditions prevailing in modern highly industrialized societies—such as 
consumermorientation rather than production-orientation, increased Teisure, and 
the development of mass media of communication. Such conditions may also be 
emerging among the upper-middle classes in contemporary Puerto Rico, as a 
result of the island’s very rapid industrialization and Americanization. Per- 
haps we can find evidence that the older patterns of psychological dependence 
upon the traditional Spanish colonial family are being modified under the 
impact of new social conditions. 
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In this article we shall discuss a theme of other-direction that appeared in 
projective fantasies and interviews conducted with one of the Puerto Rican 
students we have studied. We shall attempt to relate this other-directed 
fantasy both to certain Puerto Rican cultural patterns and to a single individ- 
ual’s psychodynamics and social relations. At this early stage in our research 
we cannot say how representative this individual is of other superior Puerto 
Rican adolescents, and we of course realize the serious limitations on general- 
ization from a single case. We are presenting this case as an illustration of 
our methodology and theoretical inferences, and as an example of thé kind 
of data that we are currently gathering. 


C. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


A sample of 20 Puerto Rican high school seniors, half boys and half girls, 
was selected for participation in our cross-cultural study. All students chosen 
for the study had demonstrated superior competence in academic, extracurricu- 
lar, and social behavior during high school. The students were interviewed 
four times during their senior year in order to determine psychological factors 
influencing their superior performance. The first interview was a preliminary 
group interview with all the students in the research program. The other 
Interviews probed the areas of achievements in high school and anticipation 
about college; academic preparation; and personal relationships. During the 
freshman year at college an interview was conducted with the student’s par- 
ents focusing upon areas such as their goals for him, changes in the student 
since college, and how the college was chosen. Several additional interviews 
with the students were conducted during freshman and sophomore years. An 
adaptation of the group TAT (the student TAT or STAT) designed es- 
pecially for studying competence in college students (2) was administered to 
the students once during their senior year in high school and again during 
their freshman year in college. This adapted group TAT consists of eleven 
slides showing college students in situations that were expected to be es- 
pecially revealing of their methods of dealing with problems in the areas of 
studying, dating, taking an examination, etc. In the second group TAT, two 
slides from the Murray TAT (13MEF and 3GF) replaced two college scenes. 
Supplementary psychological testing was conducted with the Kuder Preference 
Record, the Raven Progressive Matrices, and the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale. 
‘The students were bilingual, and the interviews and tests were conducted in 


English and Spanish. The TAT stories discussed below were all originally 


written in Spanish. 9 
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D. TAT RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


One of the TAT slides used in the present study was designed to tap 
attitudes and fantasies in the area of social relationships. It shows a student 
sitting alone at a cafeteria table, looking at a small group of young men that 
seem to be talking and joking among themselves. One of the Puerto Rican 
students in our sample—a college freshman whom we will call Felipe— wrote 
the following story to this slide: 

This is a guy who has certain qualities that do not make him popular or 
esteemed by his friends. That is why he feels rejected and lonely—ap- 
parently all are laughing at him. He would give anything to be seated 
at the table with them. He makes a decision—to change, he has to 
adjust himself to the group, maybe then they will accept him as a friend.2 


The behavior of the hero of the story is certainly reminiscent of certain 
aspects of Riesman’s other-directed man. Instead of relying on his own inner 
standards, he decides to accept the standards of a peer group. He shows con- 
siderable concern with popularity and maintenance of good relations with a 
peer group. He is greatly concerned with his likability and the impression he 
is making with his friends. He wishes to be a part of a peer group, not an 
inner-directed, self-sufficient man. The hero's dependency on the group is 
also reminiscent of the need to cling to others that has been observed in® 
Puerto Rican culture. 

What factors account for this willingness to change oneself in order to be 
accepted as part of a peer group? Since this student was chosen for the pres- 
ent research on the basis of his demonstrated competence in the interpersonal, 
academic, and extracurricular spheres, we know that he has in fact demon- 
strated the ability to make other people like him and to perform adequately 
in social situations. One possible explanation might be that as a college fresh- 
man, he is experiencing the normal difficulties that everyone has in becoming 
affiliated with new groups: the college freshman normally relinquishes ties 
to a former peer group and seeks relations with a new peer group. All adoles- 
cents, moreover, are confronted with problems in relinquishing childhood 
dependency, assuming an adult status, and establishing new social ties. In 
addition, for this individual the dependency component in Puerto Rican cul- 
ture might be expected to intensify this need to become accepted by groups, 


2 Felipe’s actual words were: ে ৰ 
Este es un individuo el cual posee cicrtas cualidades que no le hacen popular ni 


estimado por sus amigos, razon por la cual se siente desechado y solitario, aparente- 
mente todos se rien dg &l, El daria cualquier cosa por estar sentado a la mesa con 
ellos, hace una decision, cambiar, tiene que ajustarse al grupo, quiz4s entonces lo 
acepten como amigo. 
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and to obtain security and guidance from them. The TAT hero, moreover, 
shows no guilt about his wish for dependency and conformity. This lack of 
guilt about group dependency may be especially prevalent in cultures that lack 
the Puritan ethic of individual responsibility. f 

‘These suggestions, we feel, do help to account for some of the group 
dependence shown in this fantasy. This fantasy of adjusting oneself to the 
peer group was, however, one of the most extreme dependency themes given 
by any of the students in our study of competent Puerto Rican adolescents. 
‘This suggests that although forces in Puerto Rican, adolescent, and college 
culture may act to intensify both dependence on a peer group and concern 
with exclusion from it, nevertheless this general statement alone is not suf- 
ficient to account for this particular individual’s extreme peer-group depend- 
ency. (We assume, of course, that the feelings of the TAT hero represent 
the feelings of the individual who wrote the story in some significant Wway— 
an assumption that seems to be borne out in many individuals (6).) 

Perhaps another clue to this student’s extreme group dependency may be 
found by examining other TAT stories he wrote. Examination of his other 
fantasy productions indicates that they are unusual in at least one additional 
way. Felipe’s TAT stories contain more references to his parents than appear 
in the TAT”s of any of the other 19 stydents included in our research. The 
parents do not appear as benign, helping figures, but rather as cold, controlling 
figures who demand that he meet their standards. This suggests the tentative 
formulation that one of the factors influencing Felipe’s other-direction may be 
a distant relationship with his parents that forces him to seek compensating 
relations with individuals and groups outside his home. 

Felipe tends to introduce his parents into his TAT stories even when there 
is no objective parental stimulus figure present on the TAT slide. For example, 
to a TAT slide showing several couples on a terrace at a party, Felipe tells 
a story in which “the parents of a girl who was on the terrace have caught 
her in the act of kissing her boy friend and have scolded her very much. They 
get scared and decide to go back to the dancing room as rapidly as possible.” 
In this story a parent appears as a punishing, frightening figure who is to be 
avoided. If Felipe’s parents are as frightening as the ones that appear in his 
‘TAT stories, then we can understand that he might seek companionship 
elsewhere—for example, with a peer group. As in the previous. story, the 
hero is attempting to maintain relations with a peer-group member (this time 
of the opposite sex), and a parental figure here appears as a disrupter of peer- 
group relations. 


Another TAT story was told to a slide showing Students looking at grades 
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posted on a bulletin board. This time the hero looks at the grade list “with 
eagerness and fear,” and while he does so he is “thinking of the sacrifice 
his pazents made to send him to college.” His parents seem to have assured 
Felipe that they are martyrs who sacrifice themselves for him, and they expect 
him to get good grades to repay them. ‘This exchange of grades for parental 
sacrifices suggests an impersonal trading or bargaining process. In other 
words, Felipe’s familial relationships are probably based on impersonal, 
formalized obligations rather than upon mutual personalized affection. This 
starvation for a personal response at home may in turn be one of the factors 
leading to Felipe’s TAT concern with obtaining personalized affection with- 
in a peer group. Landy (5, p. 246) has noted a similar pattern of a search 
for confianza, or trust, relationships among rural Puerto Rican men. Landy 
comments that they search “ ... within a lonely crowd in which confianza 
relationships are rare because while demand is great, supply is short.” 

In the next TAT story, told to a slide showing an examination scene, there 
is more concern with continued autocratic parental control. ‘The hero is 
greatly disturbed during his examination in mathematics, which he has been 
forced to study “because his father wanted him to study Business Administra- 
tion while he liked Law best of all. He was tired of that and decided to 
hand the paper in as it was, but wheén he thought about his father, he tried * 
to do his best . . . . » Parental domination and the guilty fear that he cannot 
meet parental standards are prominent in this story. Since this parental 
domination is culturally defined as legitimate and tolerable, there are probably 
considerable pressures upon Felipe to repress his aggression and to accept the 
situation. 

These additional projective fantasies—especially the theme of legitimate, 
accepted parental domination—seem to coincide more closely with Spanish 
than American values. Perhaps this theme of domination reflects a Puerto 
Rican variation on the traditionalistic, autocratic Spanish colonial family, 
which takes care of its members but also expects individual subservience to 
the power figures in the larger familial unit. In the traditional rural Latin 
village, there is very little social remedy for harsh familistic control. In 
modern urban industrial culture, however, peer groups and organizations may 
emerge that will ameliorate parental overcontrol. While these groups are 
probably relatively weak —since the familistic Spanish tradition does not 
support strong age-graded adolescent groups—the emerging peer-group may 
nevertheless provide a partial solution to Felipe’s problems at home. This 
Solution can only be 2 very partial one, since the emergence of the new urban 
groups is probably paralleled by the simultaneous breakdown of the older 
rural interaction patterns. 


a) 
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Felipe not only seems to be getting little affection and personal attention 
at home, but he perceives his parents as actively limiting the scope of his 
social life, restricting his communication outside the family, and discouraging 
contact with a peer group. One TAT story refers to a hero who ‘twas very 
uncommunicative and eccentric in his customs because he was brought up 
that way. His mother had told him to be that way because she said that there 
was too much evil in the world and she did not want her son to suffer be- 
cause of it.” In another slide the hero's girl friend “was not well received 
in his home.” ‘The traditional Spanish family, which once fulfilled a genuine 
service by protecting its members from dangerous contacts with evil outsiders, 
is now perceived—under other-directed social conditions—as simply erecting 
restrictive barriers to modern social interaction. Suspiciousness of outsiders 
and caution in dealing with individuals who are not members of one’s 
family are traditionalistic traits that are probably giving way under the pres- 
sure of nonkinship, universalistic elements in industrialization, urbanization, 
and Americanization. 

Felipe does not see the peer group as the answer to all his interpersonal 
problems, and there is in fact some indication of ambivalence toward it. Felipe 
shows no sign of rejecting his family or rebelling against it, even though he 
“gets little friendship or companionship at home. Certainly he has not accepted 
all the values and standards of a college peer group—if he had done so, he 
would not have to worry about possible rejection by it, and therefore would 
not feel he had to change himself. 

Felipe’s ambivalence toward the peer group is illustrated in his original 
other-directed TAT story, in which he perceives the members of the peer 
group as laughing at him. There is, of course, one characteristic of the peer 
group that prevents it from completely meeting Felipe’s needs for affection 
and companionship: namely, its relatively loose organization. The peer group 
members do not have the unconditional obligations to one another that family 
members have, nor are they bound together for life as the family is. The peer 
group is designed to provide excitement, relaxation, games, leisure activities, 
etc., but it is not designed to provide the long-term security, satisfaction of 
basic needs, sense of purpose, and corporate loyalty found in the family. 
Felipe, however, seems to be seeking in the loosely-organized, transient peer 
group a lasting relationship of the kind ordinarily provided by the family. 

One possible consequence of the fundamental structural differences in 
the family and the peer group is the greater permissiveness for group-disruptive 
behavior in the peer group. The family, for example, very strictly forbids in- 
cestuous sexual behavior between its members, but the peer group permits it; 
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the greater tolerance shown by the peer group to intragroup sexual behavior 
may be in part a result of its looser social organization. Similar dynamics 
might be expected for aggression: the family should be less tolerant of overt 
hostility than the peer group, which permits more intragroup aggression in 
joking. We might expect that the dominating, controlling relationship exerted 
over Felipe by his parents might produce an unusual amount of retaliative 
hostility in him, which might be repressed—since he shows no sign of overt 
rebellion. If this is true, we might expect that one function of the peer group 
for Felipe would be to provide an opportunity to discharge some of the 
aggression that cannot be discharged against his parents. 

This inference seems to be supported by the material in Felipe's TAT. 
‘There is no evidence of direct hostility of the hero toward his parents—no 
criticism, no hint of rebellion. On the other hand, in three TAT stories the 
hero does lose his temper with a member of a peer group. Interestingly enough, 
this occurs in two of the three stories following an earlier mention, without 
hostility, of a parent of the hero. For example, in one TAT story already 
quoted, the hero who has been made uncommunicative and eccentric by 
his mother is teased by some boys in a bar, fights them, and they become his 
friends. In another story, the hero is studying to get good grades to satisfy 
his parents, and loses his temper at a friend who will not let him study. These* 
examples of the mention of a parent followed by the emergence of hostility 
at a peer-group member rather than the parent, suggest that repressed 
hostility orginally directed at Felipe’s parents is now being displaced upon 
members of the peer group. 

If this TAT behavior is an accurate indicator of Felipe’s real behavior, 
then he might alternate hostility toward the peer group with a search for 
affection and companionship from the peer group. This component of hostility 
toward the peer group provides yet another partial explanation of Felipe's 
other-directed fantasy. He wishes to be a part of the peer group, but the very 
nature of the peer group—its transience, its tolerance of hostile, group-dis- 
ruptive behavior— prevent him from becoming a secure member of it. 

‘This hypothetical guilt-laden unconscious aggression toward his loved parents 
probably help explain his TAT response to Card 13MF, which shows a man 
standing over a half-nude woman in bed. Felipe tells a story about a terrified 
man who has killed his wife; he is now full of blood, must decide what to do 
with her body, and finally “decides to give himself up to the police, where he 
is accused of murder and sentenced to life imprisonment.” While murder 
themes are not unusual on this card, Felipe’s response lays unusual stress on 
the horror and guilt associated with the crime— suggesting that death wishes 
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toward a loved person (such as a parent) and the resulting guilt are especially 
meaningful for him. 

Felipe is also concerned with avoiding aggression toward him from members 
of a peer group. He must avoid rejection or aggression from the peer group, 
since this group provides him his only source of satisfying interpersonal re- 
lationships. In another TAT story the hero is having a difficult time making 
a decision between two fraternities, because if he accepts one he will antagonize 
the other. In another story, told to Card 3GF, the heroine starts crying 
because she has seen her best friend walking hand in hand with the boy she 
loves. Both of these stories re-emphasize Felipe’s concern with rejection by 
a peer-group member, and suggest that he chronically feels lonely and excluded. 
‘They reaffirm his intense concern with maintaining a stable, friendly relation- 
ship with the peer group. 

‘The TAT material also gives a number of indications of nervousness, 
anxiety, and concern about meeting scholastic standards. When these themes 
are combined with the previous themes of loneliness and parental domination, 
it will be seen that indications of emotional disturbance and psychological 
conflict are prominent in this student. Although one purpose of the present 
research is to study psychological health or normality, psychopathological and 

conflictual material is especially prominent in this particular individual's TAT. 

Students were selected for this research project on the basis of external, 
objective characteristics of successful adjustment to a high school environment. 
Obviously this external criterion does not necessarily imply that students in 
this sample are free from psychological conflicts or problems. 

As we have pointed out above, the TAT stories were collected twice from 
our research subjects, once during the senior year of high school and once 
during freshman year in college. Examination of the themes that were prom- 
inent in Felipe’s TAT protocols at these two different times shows some 
significant changes from high school to college. Almost all of the concern 
about parental domination appeared in the stories written in high school, 
while most of the themes of loneliness appeared in the stories written as a 
college freshman a year later. Since college weakens dependence upon the 
parents and makes parental control of the student more difficult, it is logical 
that Felipe’s concern about his parents should have been more conscious 
during high school than in college. The greater prominence of themes of 
loneliness during freshman year than in high school is also explainable on 
similar grounds; the weaker tie between the college student and his parents, 
and the separation from the high school peer group, shold contribute to the 
themes of loneliness. The TAT theme of other-directed peer-group orientation 
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cannot therefore be explained simply as an automatic reaction to parental 
domination ; significant clements in the structure of the social situation must 
also support the decision to seck compensation in the peer group for an un- 
satisfactory relationship with the parents. ‘The determining factors in Felipe's 
other-directed fantasy are obviously multiple; the fantasy could probably be 
assumed to be a complex resultant of the summation of (a) general socio- 
cultural influences; and (b) the current situation and personal history of this 
individual. 
E. INTERVIEW RESULTS 

Felipe was chosen for this study on the basis of his demonstrated social 
effectiveness and superior academic performance in high school. His high 
school teachers chose him as one of the most well-rounded students in his 
class. He directed a major extracurricular activity, held an important student 
government position, and ranked academically between the upper 20 per 
cent and upper 10 per cent of his graduating class. ‘These achievements seem 
to demonstrate that in spite of his emotional problems, he is able to make him 
self liked by many people and to obtain a good academic record. He seems to 
be able to relate effectively to both a high school peer group and to his teachers. 

‘The interviewers noted that he was a somewhat obese, dark-haired boy 
of average height, wearing thick, dark-rimmed glasses. His voice was of a 
higher pitch than average. He showed an affect of difhdence, timidity, and 
hesitance toward the interviewer, who noted a lack of physical grace and an 
emotional tone of softness. The softness and timidity indicate that Felipe is 
very far from the typical Latin pattern of machismo or “masculinity" (3, 7). 
‘The traditional Latin male role is one of an exaggeration of masculine traits, 
such as virile sexuality, toughness and exaggerated authoritarianism. Perhaps 
the machismo pattern is another traditional pattern disappearing under the 
impact of industrialization and Americanization. Felipe may have accepted 
2 more American sex-role pattern, in which exaggerated virility and dominance 
are not so prominent. 

1. Family Relationships 


Felipe has an older brother who is the family scholar. Felipe's parents 
have always compared Felipe unfavorably with his older brother, and Felipe 
is bitter about the fact that his parents did more for his brother than they did 
for him. Apparently Felipe has decided to specialize in areas in which he can 
surpass his brother. His brother is good in science, so Felipe specializes in 
Spanish and the humanities. Felipe shows a pattern of personalization even 
in his favorite school subjects: he prefers the expressive, humanized liberal 
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arts instead of impersonal physical science. Instead of being an outstanding 
scholar like his brother, Felipe has concentrated on being well-liked and pop- 
ular. This kind of role differentiation into the “instrumental leader” vs. the 
“best-liked” individual has been noted in studies of both small groups and 
the family (10). 

Felipe’s father has a managerial positior. and his mother has a white-collar 
job. Employment of the mother outside the home is a deviation from the 
Latin pattern of the cloistered woman, and probably represents another indi- 
cation of the impact upon Felipe and his family of the social patterns stem- 
ming from industrialization and Americanization. Felipe’s parents maintain 
separate residences, apparently in an attempt to ameliorate their marital 
difficulties, which are manifested in quarreling. Felipe’s father is present in 
the home only part of the week. 

Felipe has a low-status, humble position within the household. He is ex- 
pected to take a younger sibling to school, to help in cleaning and cooking— 
traditionally women’s jobs—and he calls himself a “household utility man.” 
In Puerto Rico the oldest male child in the family is known as the “preferred 
one” (el preferido), and customarily acquires some of the privileges and 
dominant authority of the father. Since Felipe is the unprivileged second son, 
he would ordinarily be expected to take orders in the family rather than give 
them, and to have a generally inferior position within the family. This cultural 
pattern of substitution of the elder brother for the father might imply that 
Felipe’s older brother would identify more strongly with the “paternal” 
dominating, masculine traits, while Felipe might be expected to acquire 
softer, more maternal, more “likable” qualities. Some elements of this pattern 
have been observed in the continental United States as well. McArthur (8) 
reports that first-born children tend to be adult-oriented, while second-born 
children tend to be peer-oriented, with traits of easy-going friendliness. 
Obviously familial position is yet another of the many factors that must be 
considered as a possible determinant of Felipe’s fantasy of other-directed 
self-modification. 

The instrumental, executive, “paternal” orientation of Felipe’s older brother 
was underlined in the interview with Felipe’s parents. Felipe’s father said 
that in comparison with Felipe, his older brother is “more aggressive and gets 
things done.” Felipe’s mother was pleased that Felipe had been selected for 
this research, since “‘he has always been over-shadowed by his older brother.” 
Felipe’s father agreed, saying: “It is hard for him because we compare him 
to the oldest boy, who is tops in everything.” Felipe’s’ parents noted that he 
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was bitter and upset that his parents could not afford to send him to the 
continental United States to study. 

The interviewer perceived a definite note of resentment and hostility 
toward Felipe in the voice of his father as he said, “He is going to a good 
school, and I think he should be happy.” Felipe’s father was obviously dis- 
pleased with his son and critical toward him during the interview, and the 
mother mirrored his dissatisfaction, although to a lesser degree. Felipe's father 
commented: “I would like to see him be less childish and more responsible." 
The interviewer felt that Felipe’s parents had always found him difficult, and 
that a pathological family relationship had worsened since they would not 
send him to college in the United States. Felipe's father said that he had 
tried to convince his son to take a degree in business, but that Felipe would not 
listen to him. ‘This directly reflects a TAT theme already quoted in which 
the hero has been pressured by his father to study business. Felipe’s parents 
would also like to see their son more accepting and cooperative. They see few 
positive qualities in Felipe beside the fact that he is a good student. At the age 
of seventeen, Felipe is still being physically punished by his mother—the last 
time, because he answered her “in a bad way.” In general, the impression 
drawn from the TAT of a cold, distant parent-son relationship was amply 
confirmed by the interview with the parents. 

Felipe says that “my father and I have an undeclared war because my father 
is a very dominant person and I am independent, so he tells us that we have to 
report what we do and he has to keep track of everything and I don’t like 
it... . My father quarrels a lot with my mother because both are very dom- 
inant persons . . . . I can never be friends with my father. My father is a 
very difficult man, and I am sure that he is difficult because he and my mother 
have never got along.” Felipe’s father turns the radio on loudly when Felipe 
studies at home. 

Felipe says that his father is very macho (masculine). Felipe’s father 
illustrates this exaggerated masculine dominance by shouting to Felipe and his 
older brother, “Shut up! I'm the father here and you have to agree with what 
I say!” Felipe says that his father “likes all the masculine sports .... I am 
much more ‘interested in art. My father thinks that art and artistic things 
are simply for queers, that is a Sissy . . +. » On the Kuder Preference Record 
Felipe scores highest on artistic and next on literary interests; he is very low on 
outdoor and scientific interests. Felipe's pattern of interests supports our 
previous suggestion that he has rejected the traditional Latin pattern of ex- 
aggerated masculinity. Felipe’s rejection of machismo may reflect in part a 
refusal to identify with his dominant and rejecting father. 
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2. Peer-Group Relations 

In personal interviews Felipe confirmed the peer-group orientation that 
was inferred from the TAT. During a college interview he said: “It is very 
easy for me to make friends as I am very ‘overt.’ All T have to do is meet 
the person once and IT will make friends.” When he was asked what kind of 
student was valued by the other students he emphasized friendly, likable 
qualities: “The friendly one, joking type, that helps other students and that 
inspires confidence to other students.” Felipe describes himself as this kind 
of other-directed, well-liked student: “I am a popular student, IT help others, 
kid a lot, they know I study and they ask me in examinations." 

In spite of this friendly, helpful approach to others, Felipe stated during his 
freshman year that he did not belong to any clubs, organizations, and fra- 
ternities. The differentiating variable here may be in the degree of organiza- 
tion of the group. While Felipe emphasizes a direct, friendly approach 
to people, he may have difficulty in relating to other people in a more 
formal way, along instrumental, hierarchical lines. In fact, Felipe denies 
directly that he has talents for organizing people formally: “I would have 
liked to distinguish myself in particular fields, in sports, as an Organizer, 
to be the kind of person that guides some people, that makes a club or 
something—I am not that kind of person.” Felipe’s difficulties with structured 
organizations may have been determined by his unrewarding position in the 
family—which in his case is an impersonal, organized structure of rights, 
obligations, and hierarchically-arranged status positions. 

Felipe’s choice of occupation mirrors his concern with personal relations. 
His first choice of a career was diplomacy—in other words, manipulation 
and persuasion through personal contact. Another similar occupation he 
considered was public relations. When he was unable to come to the United 
States to study diplomacy, he decided to study law. In choosing this profession 
Felipe seems to ignore the possibility of courtroom interpersonal clashes and 
arguments. Instead he is sensitive to the opportunity the attorney has to 
mediate and conceal conflicts between individuals and to make everyone feel 
satisfied. We draw this conclusion primarily from his response to the Mill 
Hill Vocabulary Scale; he used the word “conciliate” in this way : “The law- 
yer should try to conciliate his client with the defendant.” Felipe’s tendency 
to mute conflicts and avoid provoking angry outbursts is also seen in his state- 
ment that he never discusses religion or politics with his friends because “that 
is one of the most irritating things you can discuss.” Another source of Felipe's 
interest in the law is probably his need for an external.source of moral stand- 
ards similar to those that have been imposed upon him by his parents. He 
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agrees with the authoritarianism item “obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important things a person should know." When he is asked about the 
importance of patriotism and loyalty to country, Felipe answers, “these two 
are important, but there are other things to being a Ko0d citizen, for example, 
to obey the law." 

When Felipe is asked to tell who he is as many times as he can, he does not 
emphasize friendliness or other-direction, but instead individual responsibility 
and independence. He says: “I'm a man, an individual, I am a person with 
a libre albedrio, that means 1 can decide my own destiny, I can make my own 
life. I am responsible for what I do. I am a man who lives in society and one 
that is responsible for accomplishing his duty for society, I am a student, I 
am a Boy Scout, I am a worker, I am an eater, I am a lazy man . . . . " These 
individualistic self-descriptions suggest that Felipe has not completely accepted 
a peer-group orientation, and in fact at the conscious level emphasizes his 
freedom and self-determination. We have previously noted evidence of con- 
flict and ambivalence concerning his peer-group dependency, and these re- 
sponses support our hypothesis that his pecr-group orientation is a conflict- 
laden, dubious, and shifting search for personal response rather than a whole- 
hearted affiliation (as might be seen, for example, in a juvenile gang member). 
Felipe’s conscious devotion to ideals of 4rcedom and autonomous self-direction 
as well as of middle-class respectability—probably prevents a complete 
acceptance of the peer group. This very real conflict about peer group accept- 
cat may be yet another partial determiner of his other-directed fantasy. 


3 Following is a summary of supplementary information collected on Felipe's peer- 

Eroup relations: 
During high school Felipe was a2 member of an informal social group of students, 
most of whom had also been selected for study in our research hon rai They met 
r activities con- 


each other because they were all taking the accelerated courses. 


sisted of going to the movies, parties, and some of the class functions. Felipe was 
quite satisfi.d with this group and stated, “I wouldn't like to belong to another.” 

‘VRelipe also had friends that he had known since he was in the first grade, friends 
he had in common with his older brother, and neighborhood friends. They went 
visiting together, went to parties, to the movies, studied. together, and “we . . ., 0c- 
casionally kill time together.” They saw each other daily and talked about things 
that were otuerwise prohibited, especially Felipe's relationship to his parents. Felipe 
had one very close friend, and had a great feeling of warmth and respect for his 
friend's parents, perhaps a substitute for his unsatisfactory relationship to his own 
parents. Once Felipe entered college, his entire set of relationships developed within 


had with their parents. They did not go out very much, and at the end of his 
an year they returned to their original relationship of just being friends. 
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Felipe also was asked what he would like to be in life. He states that he 
wants to be a successful, distinguished, prominent person, respected and ad- 
mired by the community or by society in general—a man who can do some- 
thing for his fellows or for humanity. He added, “It is not what one can do 
for himself but what one can accomplish for the others that is important.” 
Perhaps he does not wish to antagonize others through wholly selfish success, 
but feels instead that he can achieve only if he benefits and conciliates others. 

During the interview conducted in the sophomore year of college, Felipe 
once again emphasized the theme of loneliness that had appeared in his TAT 
during his freshman year. During an especially revealing interview he con- 
fesses for the first time that he thought a forced marriage was at the bottom 
of much of the trouble and conflict between his parents. As he denied he felt 
angry toward his parents, tears came to his eyes and he said: “I guess, doctor, 
you know I’m very lonely; I don’t know what I’ve told the other interviewers, 
but I really don’t belong to any group. I must force myself to be with people. 
T’m accepted when I'm with a group, but I have a feeling that I’m really out- 
side. This may contradict what I said to ‘the other doctors, because when I 
talked to them I think I felt that I had friends. I realize now that my friends 
continue to be friends with each other, but this doesn’t happen to me. I don’t 
have long friendships, I see the other boys who have groups, they spend nights 
with each other, but I am aware that this is not true for me. For this reason 
I am joining a fraternity and I am being pledged right now, but I don’t really 
think that it will make any difference. I know they will accept me, but I 
don’t know, perhaps I am afraid of people. Maybe because my first novia 
didn’t work out well—I don’t know what it is.” 

This underlying sense of separation from others is probably one of the 
determinants of Felipe’s other-directed searching for friends in a peer group. 
The close conjunction of superficial friendliness and underlying isolation are 
very marked in Felipe. The quotation above indicates, moreover, that there 
is an associative connection from concern with the parents to concern with 
the peer group. Felipe talked first about a central problem in relation to his 
parents, and then shifted immediately, with tears in his eyes, to his problem 
with a peer group. This close associative relationship suggests tliat there is 
some kind of intimate genetic relationship between the two areas of conflict. 
If this conclusion is correct, then this confirms the most important inference 
drawn from the TAT analysis—that is, the importance of Felipe’s relation- 
ship with his parents in the determination of his concern with adjustment to 
a peer group. The underlying sense of isolation probably originated in his 
relationship with his parents and helped motivate the striving to meet needs 
for friendliness and companionship in a peer group. 
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F. SUMMARY 


A TAT story in which the hero decided ‘to adjust himself to a peer group's 
wishes is the starting point of a case study of the personal relationships of a 
Puerto Rican college student. The student is one of 20 studied in an attempt 
to extend cross-culturally a research program on students who showed su- 
periority in the social, academic, and extracurricular spheres. We related our 
analysis of this student to various cultural themes in Puerto Rico—including 
the familism, the exaggerated masculine role prescribed for males, and the 
prefeicntiial treatment given the oldest son in the family. While we emphasized 
the multiple determination of this student’s other-directed peer-group depend- 
ency, we concluded that one major determining factor in his dependency is 
an unrewarding, distant relationship to his family, leading to a search for 
compensating personal relationships with other social groups. This student's 
unsatisfying formal, hierarchical, and impersonal family relationships lead 
him to seek instead the informal, personal, loosely-organized relationships 
of a peer group. He tries to achieye success through dependency, conformity, 
obedience, and conciliation rather than through independent self-assertion ; 
previous authors have reported that many Puerto Ricans tend to share some 
of these traits. 
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DOMINANCE-DEFERENCE PATTERNING IN MOTHERLAND- 
JAPANESE, JAPANESE-AMERICAN, AND 
CAUCASIAN-AMERICAN STUDENTS* 


University of Hawaii and Nara (Japan) Women's University 


ABE ARKOFF, GERALD MEREDITH, AND SHINKURO IWAHARA 


A. PROBLEM 

Benedict (5) has pointed out that dominance-submission (dominance- 
deference) is one of the most prominent patterns of behavior in the American 
culture. She noted that we commonly structure situations in terms of 
dominance and submission, sometimes even reading in the dichotomy when 
it is clearly irrelevant. By contrast, some cultures—notably certain primitive 
ones—do not polarize their behavior in this way or to this degree. 

Later, in writing about Japan, Benedict (6) noted the very great 
ordering of human relationships in, the traditional Japanese culture. A 
well-defined hierarchical structure was found in the family, education, 
business, and every facet of Japanese society. Differences between generation, 
age, class, and sex groups were exactly‘spelled out and observed in appropriate 
rituals. 

Recently several investigators have produced evidence concerning dominance- 
deference patterns in Japanese Americans—a group that has been influenced 
by both cultures. Abe (1) found that his second-generation Mainland 
Japanese Americans were significantly less dominant and more deferent than 
an American normative group. Arkoff (3) obtained similar results using 
both second and third-generation Japanese Americans in Hawaii. 

In the present investigation an attempt Was made to further explore 
dominance-deference patterning in the several cultures. In addition to the 
Caucasian-American and Japanese-American Ss employed in previous studies, 
a group of Motherland Japanese was included to throw further light on the 
problem. It was hypothesized that the three groups would differ from one 
another with respect to dominance-deference behavior. 


B. METHOD 
The §s of the investigation were 63 Caucasian Americans (32 males, 
31 females), 76 third-generation Japanese Americans (27 males, 49 females), 


. * Received in the Edftorial Office on May 31, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
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all undergraduate students enrolled in the introductory psychology course 
at the University of Hawaii, and 113 Japanese (57 males, 56 females) who 
were undergraduate students in the introductory psychology course of Nara 
Gakugei University (Nara, Japan). The mean ages of the Caucasian-Amer- 
ican, Japanese-American, and Motherland-Japanese males were 19.1, 19.1, 
and 19.7 respectively. The corresponding age values for the female groups 
were 18.6, 18.7, and 19.3. None of the age differences was found to be 
statistically significant. 

For the purposes of the investigation a dominance-deference scale was 
constructed using with slight modifications the ten dominance and ten 
deference questionnaire items devised by Murray (12). Each § was 
instructed to select ten of the twenty items which were most true of himself, 
and his score was simply the number of dominance items selected. In this 
way, his score might vary from zero (high deference) to 10 (high dominance). 

The English version of the scale in the form that it was administered 
is presented in Table 1. Dominance items are those numbered 1, 3, 6, J 
9, 12, 14, 15, 18, and 20; the remainder are the deference items. For 
administration to the Motherland-Japanese Ss the scale was translated into 


TABLE 1 
DOoMINANCE-DEFERENCE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Read through the twenty statements given below. Circle the numbers of the ten 
statements that are most true of you. 


1. I assert myself with energy when the occasion demands it. 

2. I express my enthusiasm and respect for the people I admire. 

3. I enjoy organizing or directing the activities of a group. 

4. I see the good points rather than the bad points of the people who are above me. 

5 am capable of putting myself in the background and working with zest for 
person I admire. 


1 
a 
6. IT argue with zest for my point of view against others. 
7. I find it rather easy to lead a group of younger people and maintain order. 
8. I accept suggestions rather than insist on working things out my own Way. 
9. I usually influence others more than they influence me. 
10. I am considered compliant and obliging by my friends. 
11. IT often seek the advice of people older than myself and follow it. 
12. I am usually the one to make the necessary decisions when I am with another 
person. 
13. I give praise rather freely when the occasion warrants it. b 


14. I feel that I can dominate a social situation. 

15. ALE the sense of power that comes when I am able to control the actions of 
others. 

16. I often find myself imitating or agreeing with somebody I consider superior. 

17. I usually follow instructions and do what is expected of me. 

18. I would like to be a leader and sway others to my opinion. 

19. In matters of conduct I conform to custom. 

20. IT feel that I am driven by an underlying desire for power. 


Please check to make sure that you have circled exactly ten numbers. 
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Japanese. Equivalence of the English and Japanese forms was based on the 
judgments of ten English-proficient Japanese (two English professors, three 
psychologists, and five students majoring in psychology). For the purposes 
of the present study it was assumed that the two forms of scale were 
equivalent with respect to the meaning and social desirability of the items. 


C. RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations for each subgroup on the dominance- 
deference scale are presented in Table 2. Bartlett's Test indicated an over-all 


TABLE 2 
DOMINANCE-DEFERENCE SCORES 
Group N M sD 
Caucasian-American: 


Males 32 5.2 1.92 

Females 31 4.0 1.33 
Motherland-Japanese: . 

Males 57 4.5 1.64 

Females 56 25 1.60 
Jabanese-American 

Males 27 3.6 1.65 

Females 49 3.4 1.07 


significant difference between the six variances (X2= 15.74; df= 5; 
< 01). Separate F tests revealed significant differences in variance between 
the two sexes for the several American groups but not for the Motherland 
Japanese; specifically, males were more heterogeneous than females for the 
first two groups but not for the latter. ‘The heterogeneity of the six groups 
was not large and permitted the use of analysis of variance. To determine 
the effect of sex and ethnic factors upon the dominance-deference scores, an 
analysis of variance was performed for the unequally-sized groups in the 
manner suggested by Walker and Lev (13). The results of this analysis 
are presented in Table 3. 

Inspection of the table indicates a sex difference in the data favoring 


TABLE 3 
COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DoMINANCE-DEFERENCE SCORES 
Source SS df MS F 
Sex 7398 1 7398 11.93 LOL 
Ethnic 1.2925 2 6462 10.42 <A 
Interaction . 2252 2 1126 1.82 > .05 
Error 246 .0620 
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higher dominance scores for the male groups. The over-all analysis also 
indicated that the ethnic status of $s was an important determiner of test 
score differences. The interaction effect between sex and ethnic status was 
statistically insignificant. 

In order to further investigate the locus of differences between the various 
ethnic groups independent of the sex variable, separate t tests were computed. 
The results of the specific tests are presented in Table 4. The Caucasian- 


TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ETHNIC GROUPS 
Comparison df t p 
Male groups 
Japanese-American vs. Caucasian-American 57 3.45 < .01 
TJapanese-American vs. Motherland-Japanese 82 2.48 < .05 
Motherland-Japanese vs. Caucasian-American 87 1.61 > .05 
Female groups 
Japanese-American vs. Caucasian-American 78 2.34 < .05 
TJapanese-American vs. Motherland-Japanese 103 1.32 > .05 
Motherland-Japanese vs. Caucasian-American 85 0.99 > .05 


American male and female groups achieved significantly higher dominance 
scores than the same sex Japanese Americans; however, there were no 
significant differences between the Caucasian-American and Motherland-Jap- 
anese groups. Comparing the Motherland-Japanese and Japanese-American 
groups, the males of the former obtained significantly greater dominance 
scores, but there was not a significant difference between the females of the 
two groups. 

In order to locate the source of the sex differences found in the over-all 
analysis of variance, separate t tests were computed between males and females 
within each ethnic group. ‘The results of this analysis are presented in ‘Table k) 
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TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES 
Group df t p 
Caucasian-American 61 01 
Motherland-Japanese 111 2 Kk £ .05 
Japanese-American 74 053 > 05 


Inspection of the table indicates significant sex differences in the direction 
of more dominant scores for the males within the Caucasian-American and 
Motherland-Japanese groups. Although the Japanese-American males have 


a higher dominance score than the Japanese-American females, the difference 
was not statistically significant. 


Stith 
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D. Discussion 


As compared to Caucasian Americans, the Japanese Americans of the 
present. investigation demonstrated patterns of relatively low dominance 
and high deference on the research instrument. ‘This finding is consistent 
with other recent research (1, 3). However, the results of another investi- 
gator (10, 11) are not corroborative. 

Recent research suggests that within the Japanese-American groups which 
have been studied females appear to be acculturating more quickly or easily 
than males (7, 8, 9) and a similar observation has been made concerning 
Chinese Americans (2). One investigation (3) found third generation Jap- 
anese-American females significantly more dominant and less deferent than 
a comparative second generation group, but no difference of this sort was 
found among the several generations of male §s. 

The Japanese-American females of the present study produced results 
which might be considered further evidence of such a differential accultu- 
ration. For example, these $s proved to be not significantly different from 
their male counterpart in dominance although both of the other female 
groups scored significantly lower than their male colleagues. And, although 
male Japanese Americans were significantly lower in dominance than Mother- 
land-Japanese males, female Japanese Americans were not significantly less 
dominant than the Motherland females. 

‘The lack of significant differences in dominance-deference patterning 
between Motherland-Japanese and Caucasian-American $s is particularly 
interesting in view of recent writing concerning Japan. A good deal has 
been made of the shifts in attitudes and behavior which have occurred in 
the Japanese culture since the last world war. Some investigators (for 
example, Baber, 1958) have noted changes which might indicate revision 
of dominance-deference patterning toward an American ideal. Although 
the present research is very limited in scope, its findings are consistent with 
such on-the-scene observations of the Japanese culture. 

Comparing the patterning of Japanese-American and Motherland-Japanese 
males, the greater dominance and lesser deference of the latter is a provocative 
finding. Of these two groups, it might be expected that the former would 
more closely mirror the larger American culture, but it is the latter who 
more nearly approaches the dominance-deference scores of the Caucasian 
Americans. It is not uncommon for migrant populations to preserve charac- 
teristics which have, undergone considerable change in the parent culture, 
but the present research allows for little more than conjecture on this point. 
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E. SUMMARY 


In the present investigation an attempt Was made to compare patterns 
of dominance and deference in Motherland-Japanese, Japanese-American, and 
Caucasian-American university students. The research instrument was a 
specially devised dominance-deference questionnaire composed of twenty 
items. Analysis of the results indicated that sex and ethnic status were 
important determiners of test score differences. The test scores of the several 
sex and ethnic groups were compared and discussed. 
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A. PROBLEM 


Cultural factors are generally conceded a major role in the determination 
of personality. Hawaii lends itself well to the study of culture and accultura- 
tion because of its many ethnic groups and its insularity. A number of attempts 
have been made to describe the personality patterns of the various peoples 
of Hawaii. However, the literature shows relatively few studies that have 
been designed to produce objective and quantified data. 

In an early investigation, Porteus and Babcock (13) studied the maze 
performance of children of Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, and Hawaiian 
ancestry. The Japanese children were said to be serious in their approach to 
+he maze and determined to do well. The children of Chinese ancestry 
were more expressive and more visibly distressed by their failures. The 
Portuguese were described as volatile and, in contrast to the Orientals, over- 
‘confident and heedless. The Hawaiian children were characterized as being 
impulsive, excitable, easy-going, and conciliatory. 

Smith (16) used the Thurstone Neurotic Inventory to evaluate neuroticism 
‘among college students of various ancestry groups in Hawaii. Students of 
Korean and Part-Hawaiian ancestry showed the highest average scores on 
the inventory; Chinese and Portuguese were next, with Japanese and Cauca- 
sians last. The author attributed the low neuroticism of the Japanese and 
Caucasian groups to the fact that respectively they constituted the largest 
element in the population and the one with the most prestige. 

In a study of Island stereotypes, Vinacke (18) found strong agreement on 
some characteristics ascribed to the various ethnic groups. Japanese were 
generally stereotyped as being polite, industrious, clean, imitative, traditional, 
and as having close-knit family ties. The Chinese stereotype was found to be 
particularly strong and definite; they were considered to be good businessmen, 
industrious, solid, careful, intelligent, clannish, and superstitious. The Cauca- 


. * Received in the Editorial Office on May 31, 1962 and given special consideration 
in accordance with ourepolicy for cross-cultural research. 1 

his paper was adapted from the master’s thesis of the first author which was 
done under the direction of the second. 
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sians were regarded in part as luxury-loving, sociable, expressive, confident, 
and outspoken. Filipinos were thought to be flashy, hot-tempered, musical, 
temperamental, sexy, and spendthrifts. ‘The sharpest stereotype was found 
to be that of the Hawaiians; quite uniformly they were considered easy- 
going, happy-go-lucky, friendly, generous, strong, and hospitable. 

Linderfelt (10) attempted to assess differences between Hawaii-born 
Japanese, Hawaii-born Caucasians, and Mainland Caucasians through the 
use of the Rorschach test. The study suffers from a number of methodological 
shortcomings, and the results are left largely uninterpreted. In general, how- 
ever, there were no extensive differences which could be attributed to ethnic 
factors. 

Bitner (3) showed that general Island norms did not differ significantly 
from Mainland norms on the Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, but 
significant differences appeared between the various ethnic groups. Among the 
female subjects, test scores indicated that Caucasians were more impulsive 
and carefree than the Japanese and less objective than the Chinese. Among the 
males, Caucasians were seen as more active than the Orientals; they were 
also more cooperative and had less feelings of inferiority than the Chinese and 
were more masculine and less agreeable than the Japanese. ‘The Chinese 
males were held to be more sociable and better social leaders than the 
Japanese. 

Arkoff (1) administered the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule to 
groups of second and third generation Japanese American students at the 
University of Hawaii and compared their scores to those of approximately 
1500 Mainland college students constituting the normative group. 

Compared to the normative group, the Japanese Americans generally 
appeared to have significantly higher needs for deference, abasement, nurtur- 
ance, order, and change, and significantly lower needs for dominance, 
achievement, exhibition, and heterosexuality. In addition, the results suggested 
an acculturation process with third generation Japanese Americans inter- 
mediate in patterning, the second generation Japanese Americans on one 
side and the Mainland population on the other. 

The literature indicates that there are important personality differences be- 
tween the various ethnic groups in Hawaii. However, the literature is far 
from extensive, and the studies which have been performed have been generally 
modest in their methods and goals. Furthermore, with the acculturation 
which appears to be occurring in the Islands it is likely that earlier estimates 
of ethnic personality patterns are out-of-date. 

‘The purpose of the present investigation is to evaluate current personality 
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patterns of the major ethnic groups in Hawaii. As §s the study proposes 
inclusion of a larger and less selected population than ever used before. In 
procedure the study proposes use of a personality instrument which holds 
greater promise than most of those previously employed. Furthermore, 
where the size and nature of the sample permits, it is proposed to show 
personality differences between several generations within an ethnic group. 
On the basis of previous investigation, it is hypothesized that important person- 
ality differences will be found between the various ethnic groups and between 
the several generations of any ethnic group under consideration. 


B. MErHop 
1. The Research Population 


It has been estimated that around 1850 the total population of the Hawai- 
ian archipelago was some 84,000 people; of these, 97 per cent were presumably 
pure Hawaiians, and the remaining three per cent consisted of adventurers and 
missionaries from the East and West (9). By the time of the 1950 census the 
population was nearly one-half million, and there was representation in 
force of Hawaiians, Caucasians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Puerto Ricans, 
and Koreans. ১ 

The pure Hawaiian group has continually decreased in number from its 
high point in the mid-nineteeth century. In 1950 this group made up only 
2.5 per cent of the population. However, Part-Hawaiians have continually 
increased, and in 1950 this group was the fourth largest in the Islands, 
making up 14.8 per cent of the population. It has been reported that nearly 
a quarter of the pure and Part-Hawaiians are in the lower income class (9), 
indicating that this group has the poorest economic status of any in the 
Islands. 

Caucasians began arriving in the Islands about 1820 as missionaries and 
traders. As a result of marrying into the higher ranks of the Hawaiian 
nobility, the early Caucasians established for themselves a position of 
economic, political, and social supremacy that was maintained until the past 
several decades. In 1950 Caucasians accounted for 23.0 per cent of the total 
population and made up the second largest ethnic group in the Islands. 

Among the early migrants to Hawaii were the Chinese. Around 1890 
they constituted the largest group in the Islands next to the Hawaiians. 
Although the Chinese have constantly increased over the years, their percentage 
in the total population has greatly decreased so that by 1950 they made up only 
6.5 per cent of the total. The Chinese constituted the first great supply of 
Plantation laborers brought to the Islands. Those who decided not to return 
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to their homelands passed rather rapidly through the plantation stage of 
economic adjustment. Within less than 10 years of the arrival of the first 
bulk of Chinese plantation workers, over 60 per cent of the wholesale and 
merchandising establishments in the territory were operated by the Chinese 
(9). 

‘The Japanese were attracted to the Islands in the largest numbers. It 
is estimated that during the decades following annexation, over 110,000 
Japanese were brought to the Islands as laborers. About 40,000 left Hawaii 
for the continental United States and a considerable number returned to 
Japan. Nevertheless, by 1950 the Japanese constituted about 36.9 per cent of 
the total population. ‘The same census showed this group to have 1.2 times 
its expected proportion of managers, officials, and proprietors. Only 16.3 per 
cent of the gainfully employed Japanese males were classified as laborers. 

‘The Filipinos became the new supply of plantation workers after the 
Japanese supply of plantation workers was effectively reduced by the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement in 1907 and completely eliminated in 1924. In 1950 
Filipinos made up 12.3 per cent of the total population, most of this group 
having come to the Islands since 1910. Since they were the last immigrants, 
they found themselves somewhat at a disadvantage. Filipinos were greatly 
under-represented in the fields of professional, clerical, and sales work in 
the 1950 census, although their professional and economic strength is in- 
creasing. 

* Following annexation, several smaller groups were introduced to the 
Islands. In 1901 approximately 8,000 Puerto Ricans arrived, and in 1904 
and 1905 a similar number of Koreans migrated to Hawaii. During the 
last two decades an increasing number of Negroes from the continental 
United States has come to the Islands. 


2. The Research Sample 


Ss of the investigation were drawn from the senior bodies of the five 
largest public high schools (Farrington, McKinley, Kaimuki, Roosevelt, 
and Kailua) on Oahu. This island is the most heavily populated and most 
urban of the Hawaiian group. In a preliminary examination every senior in 
attendance was administered a short questionnaire designed to provide neces- 
sary ethnic information. 

Approximately 2,500 seniors completed ‘the ethnic questionnaire. Four 
pure (unmixed) ethnic groups appeared to be present in usable quantities: 
Caucasian, Chinese, Filipino, and Japanese. In addition, those students of at 
least 50 per cent Hawaiian ancestry were combined to make a fifth group of 
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§s. Of this group seven per cent were pure Hawaiians, and the remainder 
were Part-Hawaiian, incorporating largely Caucasian and Chinese straint. 
Except for the Hawaiian group, students of mixed ethnic backgrounds were 
excluded from further analysis. 

‘The final sample was made up of 1,015 §s and included 146 Caucasians 
(89 males, 57 females), 155 Chinese (60 males, 95 females), 67 Filipinos 
(40 males, 27 females), 87 Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians (50 males, 37 
females), and 560 Japanese (241 males, 319 females). Only the Japanese 
group presented sufficient representation of several generations to warrant 
further analysis along these lines; of this group, 84 were second generation 
(40 males, 44 females) and 476 were third generation (201 males and 
275 females) ; Japanese representing other generations or mixed generations 
were not included. 

3. The Research Instrument 

In order to assess the need patterns of the $s, the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (1954, 1959) wasemployed. The Edwards avoids some of the 
limitations that are characteristic of many personality inventories. It has its 
origin in a systematic theory of personality (Murray's need-press system), 
and its results are reported in terms of 15 well-described personality needs. 
Furthermore, by forcing Ss to choose between equally desirable or undesirable 
alternatives, it minimizes the role of social desirability. 

The Edwards was administered at group testing sessions held at each of 
the schools. Standard procedures of administration and scoring set down by 
Edwards were followed. 

C. RESULTS 

A single factor design of analysis of variance was used to estimate the 
total population variance from the variances among means of scores obtained 
on the LS Edwards variables by the five ethnic groups. Acceptance of the 
null hypothesis on the basis of the F test automatically precluded significance 
of differences for all pairs of means. In the cases in which significant F ratios 
were obtained on the assumption of a normal distribution (which seemed to 
be justified because of the size of the samples) r values of the differences 
between individual means were obtained and checked for significance. 

When the between groups variance was tested in each analysis, prior to 
further breaking down the sourcg of variation, 11 of the Edwards variables in 
the male groups yielded an F significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
‘These were deference, abasement, aggression, nurturance, affiliation, auton- 
omy, achievement, éxhibition, order, endurance, and heterosexuality. One 
additional variable, dominance, attained the five per cent level of confidence. 
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In the female groups an F value at the one per cent level of confidence was 
obtained for dominance, succorance, and heterosexuality. Three variables, 
deference, exhibition, and order yielded an F significant at the five per cent 
level. 


1. Dominance 


It can be seen from Table 1 that the Caucasian male group clearly ex- 
pressed the highest need for dominance; it was significantly higher on this 
variable than any other group except the Hawaiian. The analysis of variance 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES OF FIVE GROUPS OF MALE 5s 


Personality 


need Caucasian Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Dominance 14.92 13.22 13.25 13.88 13.17 
Deference 10.63 12.70 13.10 13.72 12.24 
Aggression 14.49 11.88 13.25 13.32 12.27 
Abasement 13.73 15.02 5 15.55 15.86 15.91 
Nurturance 13.24 15.20 15.60 14.10 16.39 
Succorance 10.81 11.47 12.07 9.88 11.61 

{ 


Affiliation 13.69 14.92 16.20 15.16 15.68 
Autonomy 14.73 11.78 11.52 12.08 12.35 
Achievement 14.93 13.70 12.07 12.42 14.15 
Exhibition 16.17 13.80 12.05 13.82 12.93 
Order 9.89 13.47 13.80 14.62 12.09 
Change 17.32 17.18 16.90 16.14 16.78 
Endurance 13.92 15.88 13.90 16.46 15.58 
Intraception 14.61 14.22 15.15 14.22 14.22 
Heterosexuality 17.74 14.03 15.60 13.92 14.14 
TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES OF FIVE GROUPS OF FEMALE $s 
Personality 

nee Caucasian Chinese Filipino Hawaiian .,]apanese 
Dominance } 11.47 13.40 12.70 12.95 11.76 
Deference 11.26 12.70 13.44 12.35 12.73 
Aggression 12.47 11.36 10.07 11.84 11.13 
Abasement 16.82 16.99 17.44 17.35 17.84 
Nurturance 16.82 17.10 17.44 17.35 17.86 
Succorance 13.28 12.28 10.70 10.08 12.44 
Affiliation 17.38 16.42 16.93 16.73 17.68 
Autonomy 12.31 11.69 11.32 10.62 11.34 
Achievement 11.17 13.15 12.55 12.32 12.19 
Exhibition 13.67 12.93 13.44 13.97 12.48 
Order 10.61 12.61 13.67 13.49 12.44 
Change 19.24 19.42 18.33 18.35 18.99 
Endurance 12.96 13.92 15.26 15.51 13.47 
Intraception 16.84 17.18 17.26 16.43 17.16 
Heterosexuality 14.40 9.23 8.70 10.40 10.08 
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performed on the scores yielded an F value of 2.83. This was found to be 
significant at the .01 level. Results of the analysis of the difference between 
means of the five ethnic groups are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DOMINANCE SCORES FOR MALE §s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 2.39°° 2.09° 1.55 3.18** 
Chinese 0.06 0.94 0.10 
Filipino 0.80 0.11 
Hawaiian 1.25 


® Significant at the five per cent level. 
#* Significant at the one per cent level. 


Dominance scores for female §s are shown in Table 2. The most conspicuous 
findings here concern the relatively high expression of the need for dominance 
by the Chinese females, and the relatively low expression by the Caucasian 
females, who appeared quite different from the male Caucasians in this regard. 
The analysis of variance yielded an F of 3.41, which was significant at the 
01 level. ‘The z values representing the differences between the means of 
the several ethnic groups are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
DiAFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DOMINANCE SCORES FOR FEMALE Ss 

Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 2.47*°* 1.57 1.39 0.43 
Chinese 1.06 0.46 SAL 
Filipino 0.26 1.81 
Hawaiian 3 1.35 

** Significant at the one per cent level. 
2. Deference 


The most salient findings with respect to this need concerns the low ex- 
pression of deference by both male and female Caucasian $s. Male Caucasians 
appeared to be significantly less deferent (see Table 5) than every other 


TABLE 5 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DEFERENCE SCORES FOR MALE §s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 2.48 3.74* 4.54%" 3.58** 
Chinese 0.44 1.10 0.58 
Filipino 0.78 1.48 
Hawaiian e 2.43** 


** Significant at the one per cent level. 
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group. The Caucasian females appeared to be significantly less deferent 
(see ‘Table 6) than every other group except the Hawaiian. Means of the 
respective groups are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Separate analyses of variance 
performed on scores of male and female Ss yielded an F of 5.49 and an F of 
2.55 respectively. Both values were found to be significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 6 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DEFERENCE SCORES FOR FEMALE §s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 2.56%* A dit 1.28 3-13 
Chinese 0.83 0.45 0.02 
Filipino 1.07 0.95 
Hawaiian 0.51 


#** Significant at the one per cent level. 


3. Aggression 


As may be seen in Table 1, Chinese and Japanese males proved to be lower 
on aggression than Caucasian and Hawaiian males, while Filipinos occupied 
an in between position. The analysis of variance performed on the scores 
yielded an F of 3.85, which was significant at the .01 level. The z scores 


representing the differences between means of the several male groups are 
shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF AGGRESSION SCORES FOR MALE $s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 3.26** 1.46 1.72* 3.64** 
Chinese 1.46 15858 0.54 
Filipino 0.08 1.27 
Hawaiian L278 


ল্‌ Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Means of the aggression scores for female Ss are shown in Table 2. The 


over-all analysis of variance yielded an F value of 1.64 which was found to 
be not significant. 


4. Abasement 


The most remarkable finding with regard to this need concerns its relatively 
low expression by the male Caucasians; this group was found to have signifi- 
cantly lower abasement scores than every other group. Means of the abasement 
scores for the male §s are presented in ‘Table 1. The analysis of variance per 
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formed on the scores yielded an F of 4.34, which was significant at the .01 
level. Results of the analysis of the differences between means of the several 
ethnic groups are shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF ABASEMENT SCORES FOR MALE 5s 


Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 1.76 2.19° 299° 3.63** 
Chinese 0.66 1.22 1.33 
Filipino 0.39 0.52 


0.08 


Hawaiian 

* Significant at the five per cent level. 

** Sicnificant at the one per cent level. 

Me s of the abasement scores for the female §s appear in Table 2. An 
analyst of variance performed on these scores yielded an F value of 1.10, 
which fell short of the chosen level of significance. 


5. *Nurturance 


As seen in Table 1, Caucasian males were found to have the lowest nur- 
turance scores; they expressed significantly less need for nurturance than the 
Japanese, Filipino, and Chinese groups. The analysis of variance performed 
on the scores yielded an F value of 7.40. This was significant at the .01 level. 
Scores of z tests, performed to investigate differences between the various 
groups, are shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF NURTURANCE SCORES FOR MALE $s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 2.33* 2 2 hada 1.21 5.2508. 
Chinese 0.42 1.29 1.54 
Filipino 1.81* 1.07 
Hawaiian 3.69** 


Hawaiian: NN ME 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Means 6f the nurturance scores for the females Ss are shown in Table 2. 
‘The analysis of variance performed on the scores yielded an F of 1.12, which 
Was not significant. 

6. Succorance 

Means of the succorance scores of the male §s are shown in ‘Table 1. The 
analysis of variance yielded an F value of 2.35 which fell slightly short of 
significance. 
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Means of the succorance scores for the female Ss are shown in Table 2. 
‘The analysis of variance performed on the scores yielded a significant F of 3.51. 
The z scores representing the differences between the means of the ethnic 
groups are shown in Table 10. As these tables show, the most striking find- 


TABLE 10 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF SUCCORANCE SCORES FOR FEMALE S'S 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 1.28 2.70** 2.96** 1.25 
Chinese 1.86* 2.29* 0.30 
Filipino 0.56 2.29 
Hawaiian 2.65*%* 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
#** Significant at the one per cent level. 


ings concern the relatively low expression of this need by the Hawaiian and 
Filipino groups. These two groups proved to be significantly less succorant 
than the other $s. s 
7. Affiliation 


As may be seen in Table 1, Caucasians were found to score lower on h 
affiliation than the Hawaiians, Japanese, Filipinos, and Chinese. The difference 
in scores between Caucasians and every other group except the Chinese was 
found to be significant. The over-all analysis of variance yielded an F of 3.99 
which was significant at the .01 level. Results of the analysis of the difference 
between the means of the individual groups appear in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF AFFILIATION SCORES FOR MALE Ss 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 1.50 3.49** 2.01* 3.61** 
Chinese 1.56 0.29 1.18 
Filipino 1.32 0.82 


Hawaiian 0.82 
* Significant at the five per cent level. 
#*# Significant at the one per cent level. 


Means of the affiliation scores for the female Ss are indicated in Table 2. 
An analysis of variance to test for an over-all inter-group difference yielded 
an F value of .94 which was found to be not significant. 


8. Autonomy 


It can be seen from Table 1 that the Caucasian male group expressed the 
highest need for autonomy ; it was significantly higher on this variable than 
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any other group. The analysis of variance performed on the scores yiclded 
an F of 6.34. This was significant at the .01 level. Results of the differences 
between the means of the several ethnic groups are indicated in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF AUTONOMY SCORES FOR MALE §s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 3.14** 4.06%" 3.68** 4.33% 
Chinese 0.23 0.30 0.65 
Filipino 0.61 1.05 
Hawaiian 041 


** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Means of autonomy scores for female $s are shown in Table 2. An analysis 
of variance yielded an F value of 1.26, which was short of significance. 


9. Achievement 


Among male groups it was found that Caucasians and Japanese showed 
higher mean values on achievement than the Hawaiians and Filipinos. Means 
are shown in ‘Table 1. The over-all analysis of variance yielded an F of 5.49. 
This was significant at the .01 level. The z scores representing the differences 
between means are shown in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 
DiFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR MALE §s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 1.75° 4.08** 3.86** 1.62 
Chinese 2.01* 1.64" 6.71 
Filipino 0.45 3.30°** 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Female groups showed no significant differences on this variable. Means 
are indicated in Table 2. The over-all analysis of variance yielded an F of 
2.13, which fell slightly short of significance. 


10. Exhibition 


An inspection of the exhibition scores on Table 1 shows considerable dif- 
ferences between the groups on this variable. The Caucasians were much 
higher than every other group in the expression of this need ; differences be- 
tween this group and every other group proved to be significant at the 01 
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level. The Filipinos, on the other hand, were significantly lower on this 
variable than every other group except the Japanese. The over-all analysis 
of variance yielded an F of 17.68. This was significant at the .01 level. 
Comparison of the ethnic groups give z score differences which appear in 


Table 14. 


TABLE 14 
DirFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF EXHIBITION ScoRES FOR MALE Ss 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 4.09°* 6.98°* 4.89%* 8.76** 
Chinese 2.46°* 0.03 1.58 
Filipino 2.06% 1.57 
2.02 


Hawaiian 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Similar results, although not quite as striking, were found for female Ss. 
As Table 2 indicates, the Japanese females appeared to express the lowest 
need for exhibition, with a mean score significantly below that of Caucasians 
and Hawaiians. ‘The over-all analysis of variance performed on the scores 
yielded an F of 2.41, which proved to be significant at the .05 level. The zt 
values representing the differences between the means of the ethnic groups are 
presented in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF EXHIBITION SCORES FOR FEMALE Ss 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 0.96 0.23 0.38 1.80* 
Chinese 0.58 1.62 0.92 
Filipino 0.60 1.23 
Hawaiian 3.04** 


bd Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


11. Order 


The most salient findings with respect to this need concern the low expres" 
sion of need for order by both male and female Caucasian Ss (see Tables 1 
and 2). Caucasian males expressed significantly less need for order than any 
other male group. ‘The order score for Japanese males, while significantly 
higher than that of the Caucasians, was significantly lower than that of the 
three remaining groups (see Table 16). Caucasian females expressed also 
significantly less need for order than any other ethnic group (see ‘Table 17). 
Separate analyses of variance performed on scores of male and female $s 
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yi an F value of 12.17 and 3.13, respectively. Both values were found 
g be significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 16 
DIrYeRENcts BETWEEN MEAXS OF ORDER SCORES FOR Mats $1 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japsnene 
453° 4Aag 5.540 LES ed 
042 140 251° 
0.9 217° 
195° 
*® Significant at the one per cent level. 
্ TABLE 17 
DirrtaeNcrs BerWwEEN MEANS OF ORDER SCORES FOR Fouate Ss 
E Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
[ 2.70%* 2.66% 3.1 251° 
2 0.97 + 048 
j > 01s 123 
ছে waiian 138 
|e Significant at the one per cent level. 
ie wot 
~ 12. Change # 


| Means of the change scores of the male and female Ss appear in Tables 1 
and 2. The analyses of variance yielded an F value of .60 for the scores of 
male Ss, and an F value of .73 for scores of females Ss. Both values fell short 
“of significance. 

& 44 13. Endurance 

| | Means shown in Table 1 indicate that male Filipinos and Caucasians were 
© lower in the expression of this need than male Hawaiians and Chinese and 
© Japanese. As can be seen in Table 18, differences between these groups were 
significant. ‘The over-all F value was 3.53, which proved significant at the 
01 level. 

df TABLE 18 


Dirrsences BETWEEN MEANS OF ENDURANCE SCORES FOR Mate $s 


+ | Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 

Caucasi + 0.02 3.43% 2.77°° 
ere ন 213° 044 038 

Ee 3.08%* 240% 
awaiian 1.33 


Significant at the five per cent level. 
© ** Significant at the one per cent level. 
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Endurance scores for female Ss, which are shown in Table 2, proved not 
to differ significantly. ‘The over-all analysis of variance yielded an F of 1.89, 
which fell short of significance. 


14. Intraception 


Means of the intraception scores of the male and female S§s appear in ‘Tables 
1 and 2. Over-all analyses of variance yielded an F value of .60 for the 
scores of male §s and an F value of .68 for scores of female Ss. Both values 
fell short of significance. 


15. Heterosexuality 


‘The most salient findings with respect to this need concerns the high 
expression of heterosexuality by both male and female Caucasian $s. Both 
male (see Table 19) and female (see Table 20) Caucasians expressed sig- 
nificantly more need for heterosexuality than every other ethnic group. 


TABLE 19 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF HETEROSEXUALITY SCORES FOR MALE $s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 3.17%° 1.93* 3.41°* 4.50¢* 
Chinese 1.19 0.08 0.10 
Filipino 1.32 1.47 
0.22 


Hawaiian 
* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


TABLE 20 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF HETEROSEXUALITY SCORES FOR FEMALE 5s 
Chinese Filipino Hawaiian Japanese 
Caucasian 4.92** 4.01** 2.88** 444 
Chinese 0.45 1.02 1.44 
Filipino 144 1.23 
Hawaiian 0.33 


PERSON Me Hovwce a re EL ciel LIT —— 


** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Means of the respective groups are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Separate analy- 
ses of variance performed on scores of male and female Ss yielded an F value 
of 5.43 and 8.47 respectively. Both values were found to be significant at 
the .01 level. 

D. Discussion 


In this section the pattern of needs characteristic of the males and females 
of each ancestry group will be discussed. Group needs which were in relatively 
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Ij or weak expression will be noted, and comparisons will be made be- 
ween groups. 
1. Caucasian 
~The results indicate that the Caucasian group was clearly the most singular, 
Tt demonstrated the greatest number of significant differences between itself 
and the other groups of the study. For almost every need on which significant 
j were found, the Caucasian group showed itself to have cither the 
very highest or the very lowest mean score. So consistently and strikingly 
different was the Caucasian group that a case might be made for two general 
patterns of nceds, one Caucasian and the other non-Caucasian. ‘The present 
findings were consistent with those of Smith and Vinacke (1951) who studied 
“the reactions to humorous stimuli of several groups in Hawaii and found 
at the Caucasians differed more from the Chinese and Japanese than these 
latter two groups differed from each other. 
he Caucasian males provided a coherent picture. This group demonstrated 
‘the highest need for dominance and the lowest need for abasement. It showed 
the highest need for autonomy and the lowest need for affiliation. It expressed 
the highest need for exhibition, achievement, and heterosexuality, and it 
[ ed the least need for nurturance and order. 
© The Caucasian females reflected some of the Caucasian male patterning. 
ike the males, they showed the highest need for aggression and the lowest 
for abasement. Similarly, they showed the lowest need for deference and 
turance. Unlike the males, however, they had the lowest need for dominance 
succorance. Also, they were unlike the males in their modest need for 
hievement (the lowest among the female groups) and in their intermediate 
hliation and autonomy scores. 
interesting to see how closely the patterning in the Edwards fits the 
De of the Caucasian held by Islanders. Vinacke (18) reported this 
to be generally thought of as expressive, confident, outspoken, and as 
superior by being boastful and conceited. This stereotype seems con- 
nt with the Caucasian group's high scores in dominance, aggression, 
omy, achievement, and exhibition, and its low scores in deference and 
nent, 
2, Chinese 
Chinese males generally achieved intermediate ranks on the various 
They proved to have the lowest need for aggression of any group, but 
ise they did not fall in extreme positions. ‘The Chinese male pattern 


be most easily seen by contrasting it with the Caucasian since almost all 
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the significant z test results pertaining to the Chinese involved Chinese- 
Causasian pairs. The Chinese males proved to be significantly more deferent 
and less dominant that the Caucasians. ‘They were less aggressive and more 
abasive. ‘They were lower than the Caucasians in their need for autonomy, 
achievement, exhibition, and heterosexuality. They were higher in nurturance, 
order, and endurance. 

The Chinese females proved to have the highest need for dominance of 
any group; otherwise they did not fall in extreme positions relative to the 
other female groups. The Chinese females did not prove to differ consistently 
from any group except the Caucasian. Compared to Caucasian females, the 
Chinese appeared to be both more dominant and more deferent. They also 
expressed a higher need for order and a lower need for heterosexuality than 
the Caucasian female group. 

Students of Chinese personality (8, 11) have stressed the strong family 
ties of Chinese families, as well as the traditional adherence of Chinese youth 
to parental mores. Chinese children are said to be taught by their parents 
to live up to a role of detachment and self-control. This is said to be responsi- 
ble for a lack in spontaneity and self-expression and for a strong control 
over affective impulses which is said to have become characteristic of the 
Chinese personality. This is consistent with the present findings where Chinese, 
in general, scored comparatively high on deference and low on autonomy, 
exhibition, and heterosexuality. 

In a symposium following a Rorschach report by Richards (14) on a 
sample of Chinese-Americans in Hawaii, Hau held that results substantiated 
his belief that the Chinese tend to be more situation-centered in their orienta- 
tion on life, and that they consequently tend to be more pliable to restraint 
of the external world than given to individual preferences. The comparatively 
low scores obtained in the present study by Chinese subjects on autonomy may 
reflect a need for conformity and a lack of expression of individual pre- 
dilections. 

3. Filipino 

Results obtained for the sample of Filipinos indicate that this ethnic group 
differed most consistently from the Caucasian group and that they constituted 
the next most singular group. In every instance in which the analysis of vat- 
iance between ethnic groups yielded a significant value for F, male Filipinos 
differed significantly from male Caucasians. Male Filipinos showed the 


highest need for affiliation and the lowest need for autonomy. They also ex-. 


pressed the lowest need for achievement, exhibition, and endurance. In other 
needs they occupied an intermediate position. 
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Filipino females generally followed the same pattern as Filipino males, 
but less markedly so. They were highest on deference and order and lowest 
on heterosexuality. Filipino females were also significantly more dominant 
than the Japanese, and significantly less succorant than Caucasians, Chinese, 
and Japanese. 

Filipinos made up the last of the great waves of labor immigration to the 
Islands. Almost all of the Filipino $s included in this sample necessarily were 
second generation Americans as compared to second and third generation 
Japanese, and mostly third and fourth generation Chinese. ‘The Filipino 
population in the Islands has had less time for acculturgfion. 

Few references were found in psychological literature dealing with 
Filipinos. Vinacke (18) in a study of Island stereotypes found that 
Filipinos were generally thought of as being flashy and hot-tempered, musical, 
temperamental, sexy, and spendthrifts. On the basis of this stereotype it might 
be hypothesized that Filipinos would show relatively high expression of such 
needs as aggression, heterosexuality, and exhibition. Results obtained in the 
present investigation, however, are not in agreement with such an hypothesis. 


4. Hawaiian 


It should be remembered that the Hawaiian sample was an ethnically 
heterogeneous one. It included pure and Part-Hawaiians, and this latter 
group was mixed with Caucasian and Chinese and to a lesser extent Japanese 
and other strains. It should also be noted that many of the children of this 
ethnic group attend a private school established especially for Hawaiians and 
Part-Hawaiians, and this may have served to bias the sample. One last cir- 
cumstance seems worthy of mention. Since the educational achievement of 
the Hawaiians is among the lowest of any group, those who remain in high 
school through their senior year may not be very representative of their 
ethnic group. In any event, the Edwards results seemed to lack a distinct and 
coherent profile. 

‘The Hawaiians generally occupied an intermediate position in the expres- 
sion of various needs. They differed most from the Caucasians, but they also 
appeared to differ more with the Chinese, Filipinos, and Japanese than these 
three groups differed among themselves. 

Hawaiian males expressed the highest need for deference, order, and en- 
durance and the lowest need for heterosexuality. They were significantly 
lower than the Caucasians on aggression, but significantly higher than 
both Chinese and Japanese. They also expressed less need for exhibition 
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than Caucasians, although they were significantly higher than Filipinos and 
Japanese. 

Hawaiian females differed significantly from other ethnic groups only in 
the expression of four needs. They showed the highest need for exhibition and 
the lowest for succorance. ‘They also were lower than Caucasians on hetero- 
sexuality, and higher than Caucasians on order. 


5. Japanese 


‘The Japanese males generally occupied an intermediate position when 
compared to the other male groups. On every need except achievement they 
differed significantly from the Caucasians. ‘They were comparatively high 
on deference and lowest of any group on dominance, highest in the need 
for abasement and low in the need for aggression. They were also highest 
in their expression of the need for nurturance. 

The Japanese females proved to have the lowest need for exhibition of 
any group; otherwise they did not fall into extreme positions relative to the 
other female groups. When compared to the other female groups, the 
Japanese appeared to be most similar to the Chinese and least like the 
Caucasian females. Generally their profile was similar to that of the Japanese 
males. 

A relatively large amount of literature can be found dealing with Japanese 
Americans in the continental United States as well as in Hawaii. The present 
findings seem to be in general agreement with the results of previous investi- 
gations. They are consistent with the comparatively higher expressions of 
deference, abasement, and affiliation and the lower expressions of dominance, 
aggression, and autonomy found in Japanese Americans as compared to 
Caucasian Americans. 

A pertinent study by Burma (4) on leadership problems of Japanese 
in American society pointed out the Japanese tradition that the leader should 
never assert himself too strongly or place himself in the limelight too fre- 
quently. A Japanese who chooses a role of leadership is more concerned with 
meeting the approval of others than with enhancing his position through 
aggressive and competitive behavior. ‘Therefore, he hesitates betore taking 
a stand on an issue or doing anything without having been assured of the 
consent of all concerned. 

‘The Japanese moral concept and the ideal differ from the American em- 
phasis on the individual’s inner conscience and on the ideal of moral heroism 
pictured in the person who stands up for his convictions against others an 
against tradition. For the Japanese, moral conflict is more a matter of being 
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caught between conflicting extemal obligations than of conflict between 
principle and the pressure of social custom as is often the case with Americans, 
"The more authoritative writers on Japan (2, 15) stress this submergence of 
individual needs in the face of group and family expectancy and rigidly defined 
goals. 

A TAT study by Caudill (5) further illustrates these findings. Studying 
Japanese Americans in post-war Chicago, Caudill came to the conclusion that 
a high compatibility exists between values of Nisei and middle-class Americans. 
Nevertheless, he did observe some basic differences. Early child-rearing 
practices were held to be responsible for such differences. Caudill states that 
while the American parent emphasizes the need for the child to assert himself 
as an individual, Japanese children are taught instead to feel an extreme 
obligation to defer to their parents’ wishes. Another difference was found by 
the author with respect to his Ss’ attitudes toward their civil duties. Duty 
to the community was found to be of far more sacred value for the Nisei than 
for the Americans, the latter group responded to this value but with less in- 
tense feclings and in more secularized fashion. These findings are consistent 
with results obtained in the present investigation. 

A comparison of males and females in this study suggests some difference 
in acculturation which may be influenced by sex roles. Within all of the . 
ethnic groups there appears to be a greater homogeneity of female profiles. 
The Japanese females in particular appear more assimilated into the American 
culture than the Japanese males. De Vos (6), in a Rorschach study of Japanese- 
American men and women in the Chicago area, obtained similar results. He 
attributed this to the difference between the position of women in the two 
cultures and the movement of Japanese-American women toward the more 
acceptable American conception of women's roles. 

In the present investigation it was possible to compare second and third- 
generation Japanese-American Ss with each other as well as with the 
Caucasian Americans as a reference group. The results are presented in 
Tables 21 and 22. 

The third-generation male had a significantly greater need for autonomy 
and achievement and a lesser need for deference and order than the second- 
generation male. The third-generation female showed a greater need for 
exhibition and a lesser need for achievement than her earlier-generation 


American, suggesting a pattern of acculturation. ‘The present results are 
somewhat similar to those obtained by Arkoff (1). In comparing second- and 


TABLE 21 
SECOND AND THIRD GENERATION JAPANESE AND CAUCASIAN MALE Ss 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Significance of difference between meant 
Mean scores Level of confidence 
ME Ce Bhnnts ott na eT nh dnt tds shan tatnanes 
Personality need 2nd Gen. 3rd Gen. Cauc. 2G/Cauc. 3G/Cauc. 2G/3G 
Dominance 13.35 13.13 14.92 1% 1% 
Deference 13.32 12.02 10.63 1% 1% 5% 
Aggression 12.75 12.18 14.49 1% 1% 
Abasement 16.60 15.77 13.73 1% 1% 
Nurturance 16.65 16.33 13.24 1% 1% 
Succorance 12.10 11.52 URE: Ns 5% 
Affiliation 14.95 15.83 13.69 5% 1% 
Autonomy 11.07 12.61 14.73 1% 1% 5% 
Achievement 13.25 14.33 14.93 1% 5% 
Exhibition 12.07 13.10 16.17 1% 1% 
Order 13.22 11.87 9.89 1% 1% 1% 
Change 17.25 16.69 17.32 
Endurance 14.70 15.76 13.92 1% 
Intraception 13.72 14.20 14.61 
Heterosexuality 13.97 14.17 17.74 1% 1% 


ADOIOHIASd IVIIOS 40 Tv xunof 


TABLE 22 
AND THIRD GENERATION JAPANESE AND CAUCAHAN Femats 5s 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Significance of difierence between mean “ 
Mean scores Level of confidence £ 
Personality need 2nd Gen. 3rd Gen. Cauc. 2G/Cauc 3G/Cauc 20/10 
Doginance 12.39 11.66 TE Ld 
D 13.23 12.65 106, 1% 1 
PE 11.17 11.02 1247 1 
18.39 19.08 19.24 1% 
Nurturance 17.79 17.47 16.42 
Succorance 145 12.60 1.28 5% হু 
Affiliation 17.A8 17.76 17.38 
Autonomy 12.16 11.20 1231 he হু 
Achievement 1A 12.00 1.AT Hd 
Exhibition 11.27 12.67 13.67 ¥ 
Order 12.63 1241 10.61 ¥ 
Change 18.39 19.08 19.24 
eterosexuality 943 1440 1% i% 
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third-generation Japanese Americans with an American normative group, he 
Observed differences which suggested an acculturational process, with third 
generation Japanese Americans in an intermediate position between the second 
generation and the American normative group. 


E. SUMMARY 


‘The purpose of the present study was to evaluate current personality 
patterns of five major ethnic groups in Hawaii. The 1,015 §s were drawn 
by means of ethnic questionnaires from the senior bodies of the five largest 
high schools on the island of Oahu. ‘The sample was as follows: 146 
Caucasians (89 males, 57 females), 155 Chinese (60 males, 95 females), 
67 Filipinos (40 males, 27 females), 87 Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians (50 
males, 37 females) and 560 Japanese (241 males, 319 females); the 
Japanese were further classified as second generation (40 males, 44 females) 
and third generation (201 males, 275 females) Americans. The research 
instrument was the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule which describes 
personality in terms of fifteen needs. 


‘The personality need patterns of the five groups were described and dis- 
cussed. ‘The results indicated that the Caucasian profile was singular. Dif- 
ferences appeared among the other groups but, in general, they resembled 
each other more than they did the Caucasians. For many of the needs there 
seemed to be a Caucasian and a non-Caucasian level of expression. The results 
also indicated that the female groups were more similar to each other than 
were the male groups. There was some suggestion of an acculturational proc- 
ess among the Japanese-Americans. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SCOTTISH CHILDREN'S IDEAS 
AND ATTITUDES ABOUT OTHER COUNTRIES" 


Department of Psychology, Glasgow University 


GusTAv JAHopa! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A majority of the studies of nationality preferences and national stereotypes 
have been confined to adults. ‘There were some investigators, such as Meltzer 
(4), who presented children with lists of nationalities, requiring them to 
rank these in order of preference. The value of such exercises is somewhat 
doubtful, however, as the extent of the children’s understanding remains 
obscure. Most of the earlier work of this kind has been summarized and 
evaluated by Klineberg (2). Recently a valuable fresh approach was initiated 
by Lambert and Klineberg (3), involving a wider exploration of thinking 
and feeling over the age range 6-14. Results were presented in a generally 
schematized form, focussing largely on the degrees of stereotyping. 

All the studies mentioned share the virtue of quantification, with its 
neatness and order. Their main shortcoming is the obverse of the same medal: 
for the sake of ease of handling the material, the over-all framework of the 
responses is often predetermined by the investigators; and even where this 
does not apply, the original responses are fed into the statistical mill and 
emerge as abstract categories. The richness and variety of the children’s 
responses are thereby irretrievably lost, and with it the opportunity of 
gaining fuller insight into the modes of thought and feeling characteristic 
at various ages. At the other extreme there is the early work of Piaget (5), 
where only the qualitative aspects of the material were considered, both 
quantification and the problem of representativeness being entirely neglected. 


‘The present study is an attempt at a compromise. Its aim is to trace the 
gradual widening of children’s social and geographical horizon, the manner 
in which their perceptions of other countries become organized, and the 
emergence of favourable or hostile attitudes at various stages. 


, * Received in the Editorial Office on June 8, 1962, and given special consideration 
in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 

1 The author is greatly indebted to Mr. Alastair Chalmers who undertook the 
fieldwork, and to the °Glasgow University Court who supported the investigation 
with a grant. 
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B. SAMPLE AND PROCEDURES 

‘The sample consisted of children in four primary schools in the city of 
Glasgow. Two schools were selected from well-to-do middle class areas, 
where parental occupations are mainly clerical, professional and adminis- 
trative; the other two schools were located in a high-density and now much 
dilapidated working class district, where semi- and unskilled occupations 
predominate. Within the schools, three boys and three girls were randomly 
selected from each of six age levels (6-11), totalling 144 individuals. As 
significant sex differences failed to emerge, results will not be shown 
separately for boys and girls. Social class, on the other hand, was power- 
fully associated with many of the findings; hence these will be differentiated 
according to middle class (M ) and working class (¥). 

The children were interviewed individually, each session lasting about 
45 minutes. ‘The procedure was informal, though great care was taken to 
make the questioning entirely neutral. Apart from verbal exchanges, there 
Was also some handling of material for a somewhat different purpose (to be 


reported separately) ; this helped to maintain the interest even of the younger 


children. 
C. RESULTS 


1. Awareness of Other Countries 

The children were asked if they had heard of foreign countries, of other 
countries outside Britain. ‘Those who said they had, were invited to name 
the countries they had heard about. Children who failed to understand this 
were given a chance to show whether they had at least learnt to associate 
certain classes of words. Preliminary trials indicated that France was most 
widely known, and the follow-up was therefore the question whether they 
had heard of any other countries like France. In scoring the responses, 
continents were accepted, but not the names of cities, wherever located. 

Over-all results are set out in Table 1. Apart from the great increase 
in understanding which occurs between seven and eight, the considerable 
superiority of M children may be noted (P less than .001). 

The countries mentioned by 10 or more per cent (rounded) of the sample 
as a whole are listed below: $ 


France (40 per cent) Canada (20 per cent) 
America (33 per cent) Japan (19 per cent) 
Germany (32 per cent) Holland, Russia (14 per cent) 
Africa (31 per cent) New Zealand (13, per cent) 
India ্‌ bh (28 per cent) Switzerland (12 per cent) 
Australia, Spain (26 per cent) Sweden (11 per cent) 
Italy (25 per cent) Norway (10 per cent) 


China (24 per cent) 
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TABLE 1 
ABILITY TO NAME OTHER COUNTRIES 
Age Groups Age Groups 
MEI 2 dis lh amehetattd dona =o 
6-7 $9 10-11 6-7 8-9 10-11 


__ — —— — 


Fails to understand 
and after example 


names: 
No country 6 — — 14 5 1 
1-5 countries 3 3 — 6 2 4 
over 5 countries — — -- — 1 — 

Understands and 

names: 
1-5 countries 11 8 4+ 3 6 4 
over 5 countries 4+ 13 19 1 10 15 
‘Total 24 24 23° 24 24 24 


* In one case this question was accidentally omitted. 


Looking at individual answers, it was very noticeable that those of the 
youngest children were mostly random from the geographical standpoint. 
With increasing age some patterning Was discernible such as “France, 
Italy and Spain” or “Sweden and Norway.” This is hardly surprising, 
though the same cannot be said of another feature which emerges if one 
compares the countries most often named by M and YW children respectively, 
as is done below: 


America es 
M: France . Africa 
Germany 
Africa 
WW: India China 
France 


This seems to suggest that the expressions “foreign countries” or “countries 
outside Britain” were mostly understood in a more or less conventional way 
by M children ; for JY children, by contrast, they appear to have connotations 
emphasizing the strange, picturesque or exotic. There is a good deal of 
support for this interpretation among the subsequent material. 

2. Perceptions and Attitudes According to Age 

After having named foreign countries, the children were invited to say 
which they liked best and which, if any, they disliked ; and also to give their 
reasons. ‘The over-all results may be seen in Table 2, which exhibits some 
interesting trends. ‘Their nature will become clearer after a more detailed 


examination of the responses. 
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a. Ages 6-7. Preferences for Africa and India seem to be based on the 
appeal of the unusual and exotic. They have picked up bits and pieces of 
information, often inaccurate, which colour their approach. 

TABLE 2 


LIKED AND DISLIKED COUNTRIES NAMED BY THREE OR MORE CHILDREN 
(NUMBERS ADDED IN BRACKETS) 


EA TALEO SF ETT DUR 
Age Liked Disliked 
6-7 Africa (7) Germany (5) 
Canada (7) 
India (3) 
No dislikes: 47% 
89 France (9) Germany (7) 
America (7) Japan (4) 
Switzerland (4) Africa (4) 
Africa (3) India (4) 
No dislikes: 32% 
10-11 France (9) Russia (7) 
America (8) Germany (4) 
Switzerland (5) China (3) 
Canada (3) 
No dislikes: 41% 


Ed AR HEED REPEAT PS SPE CC CEST OE 


Africa 
It’s nice and hot; you get coconuts there. (W6) 
They've got lions, tigers, elephants and polar bears. (M7) 
India 
That's the warmest place; you could play Indians there. (W6) 
Because I’ve got a nephew born in India—they brought a dead snake 
home with them. (M7) te 
The popularity of Canada is largely accounted for by the frequency of 

personal contacts. Five out of the seven mentioned relatives in their answers. 


Canada 
You get big houses; it’s got a beach; my auntie lives there. (W7) 
They’ve got lovely things; my uncle brought home a gold and silver 
slipper and a lovely embroidered apron; I keep them for best. (M7) 
Various other preferences, which need not be elaborated, ‘indicate the 
beginnings of trite stereotypes, such as “sunny Italy.” 
The one major dislike was attributed to the war: 


Germany 
They fought against us. (M6) 
Because they fight with the British. (W7) 


2 Brackets following quotations indicate social class and age. 
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‘The present tense in the second quotation is worth noting. ‘The remaining 
dislikes were a very mixed lot, the only common thread being the concrete 
mode of thinking which most of them exemplified. 


Saltcoats [a small seaside resort] 
Every time you go down to the beach the tide is out. (W7) 


Rome 
Well. sometimes the buildings fall down. (M7) 


New Zealand 
The butter is too salt. (W7) 


b. Ages 8-9. Here the preferences will be dealt with more summarily. 
France and Switzerland emerge chiefly as holiday countries: France is nice 
and sunny, has resorts on the Riviera; several of the M children had been 
there themselves, or at least knew someone who had. Switzerland was 
mainly associated with mountains, and winter sport. America was liked 
because of its skyscrapers and big cars. 

‘Turning now to dislikes, Germany remains the dominant one for this age- 
group, and some of the reasons were considerably elaborated. 


Germany 
They're our enemies—I’'m sticking up for Scotland. (M8) 
Hitler was bad, so I don’t like Germans. He used to come here and 
take wee children back and stab them and put them into camps and 
there is still a lot of British people kept in those camps. (¥9) 

Moreover, an awareness of Japan as a former belligerent made its ap- 
pearance. 

Japan 
Because they bombed other countries. (W9) 
They started war with us. (M9) 

The balance of attitudes shifted against Africa and India, this being mainly 
due to misconceptions about the people there; it is proposed to return to this 
theme later? 

Africa 
Because of the head hunters. (M$) 
India 
Well_there’s still natives there; and you might catch your foot in 
an elephant trap., (W9) 


Lastly, there were several dislikes of the kind encountered before, such 
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as Baffin Island being “too cold"; a new feature is the occasional menti 
particular incidents or situations in justifying attitudes, illustrated be 
Ceecheslovakia 
They were pushing about when they played Rangers. (M9) 


ce. dges 10-11. As far as the preferred countries are concerned, there 
marked trend in the direction of greater emphasis on people and their 
teristics and, except in the case of Switzerland, away from mere sce 


France 
People are gay and friendly; it's warm, and near Britain for holi- 
days. (M10) 
America 


Most of them have a good sense of humour—you never see them with 
dour faces. (W11) 

Switzerland 

I like all its mountains and the way there's a lot of snow. The houses 
are made of logs. (W11) 

Canada 

They don't throw litter about. [How do you know?] My auntie's there. 

(11) 


There was a spectacular change in dislikes: Russia now tops the list. 
of the children were in a transition stage with clear-cut negative atti 
which they were unable to explain; the rest did so quite cogently. 


Russia 

I don't think I'd fancy Russia. [Why not?] Don't know—just don't. 
like it. (¥10) 
Doesn't seem to be so comfortable—uneasy. [About awhat?] I would 
be uneasy. It’s just a feeling I can’t express. (M11) 
The way they're behaving. [Please explain.] They think they're going 
to start another world war. (W10) 
They're not like, say, Americans—they're awful into themselves. 
If they get anything of importance they get big ideas. In years to come 
they might start a war. (M11) b 
Don't care much for Russia. Some of them are Communists; and if 
you're a Russian you can't get out of the country. I don’t like this trying 
to reach the moon—it might do something to the world. (W121) 


The objections to Germany were similar to those quoted earlier; 0 
the impression that the children voicing them at the age of 10-11 wi 
tively less mature. 


2 


8 A local football team. 
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Coumaty 
There's toe many Germans ln it. They GEM sation ws. The Germiat 
soak up en yo0 while you're sat looking. [Hew de ges bevwt) Ive was 
kt ea TV. 1 deat Hike Hilec. (MU) 
The appearance of China among the disliked countries was probably 
influenced by events during the period of the study. 


China 
lavading India! And they're Comamunits, for anathar thing. (M10) 
It would be misleading to convey the impression that the respontes of the 
older children were uniformly sophisticated, and the comluding example 


Mlustrates this. 
1 like Germany better than Britaio—they Nave tenathing tempt A 
1 don't like Rumania, it's the oaly country I have only # few amps fot. 
(M11) 
3. Other Aspects of the Rerfoniet 
Apart from the broad developmental framewotk, several other features 
may be gleaned from the responses, First of all, “the British” were oc- 
casionally mentioned among the liked foreign countries. 


They're good spotters. (Ww6) 
The British ones are the goodies. (W'6) 


ceptual whole to which they refer. In other words, thae children teamed 
entirely unaware that in praising the British they were praising themselves, * 


New Zealand 
They're partly Scottish as well—they're owned by the Queen. (M7) 


Australia 


Their people are a bit similar to us. They speak the same language, 
although they have a different accent. (M11) 
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‘There was some tendency, especially with W children, to judge a country 
favourably in proportion to its perceived similarity to the home country.* 


Norway 


Because they speak the best English. [How do you know?] In our 
geography books they wear the most English clothes. (W8) 


Conversely, one could discern a disposition to be patronizing, if not hostile, 
to other countries seen as different. 


Berlin 


Because that is a German country and hardly anybody can speak 
German; and France, because in their restaurants there’s a lot of dud 
money. I see that on television, that’s why I don’t like foreign countries. 
(¥ঃ) 

France 


You wouldn’t know what they are saying; they still speak the foreign 
language. (W11) 

On TV it looks an untidy place—stalls lying in the street—they’re very 
rude there. (W11) 


Slender as this evidence is, it does suggest that television presentations of 
foreign countries may be selectively perceived in such a manner as to confirm 
prejudices.5 

Another negative attitude that emerged was colour prejudice; it came 
out mainly when children gave their reasons for disliking India. ‘This is 
probably no accident, as Indians and Pakistani form the bulk of the coloured 
minority in Glasgow. 

I don’t like coloured people. [Why not?] They don’t talk the same 
language. (W9) 

I don’t like coloured people. [Why n0t?] Once I was standing in a 
close and one went past and he kept looking at me. (W9) 

The climate is too hot and I don’t like its people much. [Why not?] 


They're very cheeky—one comes into my mummy's shop and he turns his 
nose up at everything. (W11) 


It must be remembered that these statements were entirely spontaneous, 
and such attitudes are likely to be more widespread than might dppear from 
the few cases that happened to come up in the course of the interviews. The 
reasons given may confidently be regarded as rationalizations, the effective 
determinants being contact with prejudiced adults. The case of the boy who 
complained about the Indian staring at him is a good example of the way in 


4 Cf. Lambert and Klineberg (3) 
5 Cf. the discussion in Himmelweit (1). 
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which existing prejudice may be reinforced by spurious confirmation ; similarly, 
the unaccustomed buying habits of the Indian customer seem to have been 
greatly resented. 
In contrast to this, the only mention of colour by any of the M children 
was a favourable one. 
Africa 
The people there are black, which makes a nice change from white 
all the time. (M9) 


In general, if one combined anti-foreign and colour prejudice, its incidence 
was negligible among M children, whilst it occurred with 11 per cent of W 
children (P less than .05). There is obviously scope here for more detailed 
research focussed entirely on this problem. 


4, Summary of Developmental Trends 


Preferences of the youngest children appear to be based primarily on the 
appeal of the unusual or picturesque, especially of distant places. Dislikes 
are founded on information about past wars; in other cases, responses 
are given in a rather haphazard manner, and cannot really be regarded as 
reflecting stable attitudes. 

Among 8-9-year-olds, many of the preferences are justified in terms of 
stereotyped images of the material distinguishing features of various 
Countries, e.g., sun, snow, Skyscrapers. With M children personal experiences 
begin to play a role. Dislikes are mainly determined by the awareness that 
certain countries were enemies in past Wars, though it might be added that 
Italy was never mentioned in this connexion. Rejection of more remote 
countries, other than Japan, seemed to stem from misconceptions concerning 
the people rather than their environment. A definite shift appears to have 
taken place: younger children tended to be attracted by exotic features of a 
country, older ones repelled by the strangeness of its people. 

The increasing emphasis upon people became even more pronounced in the 
oldest ones, sas regards both likes and dislikes. In the case of the latter, a 
growing awareness of the cold war was noticeable, that came to outweigh 
Past alignments; it is particularly noteworthy that some of the children had 
begun to absorb contemporary political notions. 


5. Images of America and Russia 


The preceding sections were based on an approach that left the children 
entirely free to name any country they wished, but they were asked to ex- 
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press likes and dislikes, and to justify them. ‘This was followed by deliberately 
neutral questioning specifically concerned with America and Russia. Children 
(other than those who had previously mentioned them) were asked whether 
they had heard of America/Russia; all but a negligible minority of the 
youngest ones claimed that they had. ‘The interviewer then said “Can you 
tell me something about this country?” The aim of this was to discover the 
most salient ideas held about the two dominant contemporary powers, and the 
manner in which they became modified with increasing age. 


A selection of the actual responses will be reproduced, which are roughly 
proportionate to the frequency with which various themes were mentioned. 
This has the advantage of giving the reader the “feel” of the answers, which 
could not be adequately conveyed by a mere summary. 


America 67 


I think it has black people. (M6) 

I have a friend in this school who has gone there for a year. I can 
speak American holding my nose—it’s a funny sound. (M6) 

There's water and ships and some darkie men live there. They have 
bows and arrows and guns. (W 6) 

Well, they have cowboys, and police there have guns; there’s a horse 
called “Fury.” That's all I know in America. (W6) 

They’ve got swanky cars, that’s one thing I know. [Anything else?] 
Well, the American names are quite like ours. I believe all the Americans 
are quite rich. (M7) 

It’s nice and hot. (M7) 

The people are black that live there. (M7) 

There’s a wagon there. There’s Indians in it. (W7) 

They've got different skins—black [Anything else?] They’ve got slaves 
and they've got some white people. (W7) 

It's always hot. The people there live in wee huts. [Why?] Houses 
would be too hot. (W7) 

Yes—my pal’s daddy stays there. [Is it far?] Yes, we go on a Saturday 
and come back on a Sunday. (W7) 


“ 


Russia 6-7 

They sent a rocket to the moon. (M6) 

They helped Germany and then they changed. (M6) 

I think Russia has brown people—not sure, but they have different 
faces. (W6) 

I think they used to send off rockets. [Anything else?] In my grandpa’s 
garage a Russian came in and bought a lovely car that was there— £100; 
it was a beautiful car. They're very rich, the Russians, (M7) 

It's very hot—there’s crocodiles in Russia. (M7) 

People are sort of dark brown. (M7) 
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Some people wear hats all the time—fur hats. They dress different and 
have different houses. [What kind?] Wooden huts. (W7) 

I haven't heard of the country, but I've heard of them going up to the 
moon. (W7) 

Yes, on the TV. The people talk Russian. (W7) 


America 8-9 


Well, they've got big skyscrapers. They don’t have drives—just streets 
and avenues and they all have numbers. [Anything else?] Well, they 
speak a funny way and are always eating chewing gum. (M8) 

It's one of the biggest countries in the world. (M8) 

Most of the stars come from America. [W hat stars?] Perry Como and 
others. They talk in a funny way. It’s quite a big country. (M8) 

Abraham Lincoln used to be Prime Minister a lot of years ago. 
[Anything else?] It’s very hot. (M8) 

‘They put on cowboy films there and they put on “Right to reply." 
They have big tall buildings. (W8) 

There’s black people. They don’t wear so many clothes. (W$) 

There isn’t really very much difference between America and here 
apart from the skyscrapers and the different spellings of some words. 
It's a much bigger country. (M9) 

They have posh cars. It’s a very big place. (M9) 

Got skyscrapers, nice shops and nicer people—quite good places to 
explore about. You can watch the Negroes taking things on their head. 
(M9) 

Wider roads and bigger country. It grows cotton. It’s got a famous 
landmark—the Empire State Building. (M9) 

They make films in America and they have fancy clothes. (M9) 

The biggest tree is there. They’ve got some coloured people and some 
white people. (W9) 

They’ve got big fancy cars. They’ve got lots of money. They act 
better than us. [How do you know?] Because they sing on TV. (W9) 

A lot of film stars come from America. They've got a kind of dark 
skin. [Anything else?] They spell words just the way they sound. (W9) 

The cotton fields. The Americans are being paid £1000 for working. 
When it snows there it’s not really cold. When it gets a heat wave 
they get all black like Pakistanis. The Americans have a funny way of 
speaking. (W9) 

১ Russia 8-9 

Biggest country in the world. Set off a rocket that travelled round 
the back of the moon. They talk a funny way. (M8) 

They sent the first sputnik up and they always wear funny hats, (M8) 

They are very clever. They can do a lot of tricks on horses in the 
circus. (M8) 

It's a place with all the Russians. There was a man 
used to go to Russia in a plane.6 (W$8). 


with a funny hat 


~~ ——, 
6 A reference to Mr. Macmillan’s visit that had just taken place. 
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Some of the Germans live there. They talk different. That's all I can 
remember. (W'$8) 

Well, there’s Russian people there and it’s not a good country. [Why 
not?] Dye just heard my daddy say that. (W$) 

Sometimes they stand right up on the window ledge and bend right 
back and drink a bottle. (W8) 

They have scientists and rockets a lot over there. They are planning 
to put a man up in a rocket. (M9) 

First country to launch a rocket to take photographs behind the 
moon. It’s got a large stadium that holds sports. (M9) 

It’s much bigger than Britain. It uses different letters. (M9) 

They send monkeys up to the moon. (W9) 

The Russians are sending up rockets. [Anything else?] Mr K. comes 
from Russia. They’ve got different clothes. They speak different. (9) 

There's coloured people there. (W9) 

They wear fur hats. It snows a lot. (W9) 


America 10-11 


Its money is dollars and cents. The Federal capital is Washington. 
The biggest city is New York. My uncle is shortly going to visit his 
brother there. [Anything else?] There’s 50 States; Alaska is the SOth— 
they bought it from the Russians. (M10) 

They have very fancy clothes. Anything new is always in America 
first and takes a long time to come to this country. (M10) 

When in the war they were with us. A lot of great films were made 
in America. Statue of Liberty is in America. They have different money 
from us. (M10) 

Well, it's bigger. It's got a President and we’ve got a Queen. (M10) 

New York has the biggest building in the world—Empire State Build- 
ing. [Anything else?] Its motor cars—larger than ours, with the driving 
wheel at the wrong side. (W10) 

It's all big business men that’s about there. Things are much dearer 
and it’s too busy and you’d have to stay in a hotel [Why?] There’s not 
many houses. (W10) 

It's hot; it's coloured people that live over there. [All coloured?] Yes; 
a lot of our singers come from America. (W10) 

Most of our film stars come from America. (W710) 

There's American soldiers—that’s all I know really. (W10) 

There’s a lot of cotton and tobacco; used to be slaves—used to be part 
of Britain until the war. (M11) 

It was the Americans who came in the last year of the war. The people 
speak in a wonderful American accent. [imitates]. Their biggest thing 
is films. (M11) 

They have very big cars. They call their roads “highways.” They 
speak like what we would call slang. (M11) ) 

It’s very hot; it’s a new country. During the war when they weren't 
fighting they were making money out of us for arms and iron. There 
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used to be cowboys trying to get the land from the Indians, now Indians 
have to be in reservations. (M11) 

It's got skyscrapers, film stars, big swanky motors. (¥11) 

There's the Mississippi, the Nevada desert. Eisenhower is the Presi- 
dent. Their policemen have guns. They have skyscrapers. (¥Ww11) 

They speak with a funny slang and go out in fancy jackets and white 
shoes. [Anything else?] Some of them have a different religion—kind 
of protestants—puritans or something. They play baseball. (W11) 

I've an uncle in Detroit. The stuff is new—they have everything. It 
seems a respectable country, and they don't like anyone to run it down. 
It's flat, and they have skyscrapers. (W11) 

They've got big, big tenements and big, big cars. (W11) 


Russia 10-11 


They are the ones who have sent up moon rockets. They have lots 
of nuclear weapons, but they say they won't start a war. Their leader is 
Khrushchev. They have a lot of oil wells—are a very powerful country. 
(M10) 

They sent up a lot of rockets and satellites. It’s a very big country. 
‘They have a different language. (M11) 

It’s the strongest country in the world. There’s a lot of scientists. 
(M10) 

They are far ahead in science—at least, some kinds of science. (M10) 

It seems a country that doesn’t want anything to do with the outer 
world. Think their president is Khrushchev. (M10) 

Is it the place they call the “Iron Curtain”? They were the first to put 
up a sputnik. (W10) 

It's nearly all Russian men dressed in uniform. It’s got plenty of 
colleges; all the teenagers go to college; there's no schools—it's all 
colleges. [How do you know?] Seen a film about it. (W10) 

It’s got a desert. Some parts of it are very cold. Most of the men 
wear boots. (W10) 

‘The Russians are planning for a bomb. The war was with the 
Russians. [Who were they fighting?] Scotland. (W10) 

It's not a nice place. There’s not much food. (10) 

Biggest country in the world. That's where they're doing all the ex- 
periments with atom bombs and rockets. (M11) 

Just seen the other side of the moon. It's a communist country—getting 
on well in science. I think British people aren't allowed in. (M11). 

It's very large. The Russians want to have everybody the same—no- 
body poor and nobody not. [Anything else?] Their chief town is 
Moscow. They are communists. (M11) 

Khrushchev is the Prime Minister. They’ve conquered lots of countries 
and are trying to spread communism. We’re against them in the cold 
war. (M11) 

Its Prime Minister has been here and in America lately. It's a 
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much colder conutry. They seem to be quite a happy people— speak a 
different language. (M11) 

Well, it's full of snow. ‘They're always trying out rockets. (W11) 

A lot of waste land on it; a lot of people; it’s very snowy. They 
seem years ahead of us. Moscow is a lovely place. It was cruel to that 
dog in the rocket that went up. (W11) 

They wear funny hats, like big squares covered with fur. When it's 
snowing they put on fur coats. They can hardly use motors [Why?] 
A lot of them walk it—it wastes too much money in petrol. (W11) 

Oh, I don’t like the Russians—think they're awful. [Why?] They went 
to war with our people. (W11) 

I like the shows that come—they’re good at shows and circuses. 
[Anything else?] They don’t get as much food as us. (¥11) 


Some of the major trends that can be discerned will now be discussed. 
‘The youngest children responded largely in the manner already observed in 
another context. ‘They were apt to seize on isolated bits and pieces of in- 
formation vaguely associated with the name of the country, and even these were 
often wrong. One gets the impression that many of the answers merely 
represented a mode of communicating their hazy feeling that these places 
are different and outlandish—note that Russians as well as Americans were 
said to be coloured; or again, Americans live in huts and there are crocodiles 
in Russia. Corresponding to the paucity of content, there was also an absence 
of clearly defined emotional attitudes, the answers on the whole being entirely 
neutral in tone. 


‘The first advances from this appear to be founded on informal experiences, 
such as family environment and the mass media, rather than formal teaching 
at school. This applied particularly to Russia, where the reporting of 
sputniks and of the moon rocket (launched shortly before the investigation 
began) had clearly made a strong impact. Even the echoes of the fresh 
evaluation of the relative capacity of Soviet science had reached the children. 
Moreover, favourable or unfavourable attitudes came to be voiced with 
increasing frequency. 


Contributions probably stemming from teaching at school can be progres- 
sively more often encountered as far as America is concerned: specific 
geographical details, including raw materials produced, notable landmarks, 
type of currency; there were also snatches of history, not always understood 
as such (e.g., puritanism). By contrast, Russia obviously remained very much 
terra incognita with regard to both geography and history. Yet it must also 
be noted that as far as the developing images of the two countries are con- 
cerned, such geographical or historical details as happened to be known tended 
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to remain background features. In the foreground one may discern a growing 
approximation to adult stereotypes, differing of course radically in content for 
America and Russia. 

America was seen as the land of plenty, with big skyscrapers, shiny new 
cars, flashy clothes. The cowboys and Indians which had captured the imagina- 
tion of the younger children receded into the distance, only to be replaced by 
films, film stars and singers. The picture of an America populated mainly by 
black people gave way to a realization of similarity, with the reservation that 
Americans speak a “funny slang.” The emotional tone of the references runs 
the gamut of admiration, envy and contempt. 

Russia was perceived in a very different manner. First of all the element 
of strangeness usually persisted; no doubt this is intelligible in view of the 
differences that actually exist, but it is reinforced by the almost complete 
lack of familiarity with the physical environment in which Russians live. 
‘They tended to be visualised as people in fur hats and boots, surrounded 
perpetually by snow and cold; some added that they are short of food and 
housing. ‘The sphere of greatest interest is the political one. Attention has 
previously been drawn to the fact that several of the oldest children were able 
to employ such verbal tags as “communist” or “cold war”; here it appears 
that a few are actually beginning to acquire at least a dim notion of a popular 
version of communist doctrine: “they want to have everybody the same.” ‘The 
emergence of rudimentary political notions was to some extent associated with 
unfavourable attitudes, though this was far from universal. 

The overall contrast between the children’s images of America and Russia 
respectively is highlighted by a content analysis covering themes mentioned by 
at least four children, which is given in Table 3. This also serves to bring out 
some differences between M and W children; these include quite unexpected 
ones, such as the more frequent references to the lower standards of living 


TABLE 3 
DoMINANT NOTIONS ABOUT AMERICA AND RUSSIA 


(Numbers of references and per cent no idea) 
Russia 


s America 

6-7 M Ww M W 
All/some are black; Rockets and sputniks 7 1 
different speech টু 

and clothes 6 3 Dark people, different 
Warm climate 6 2 language and clothes 2 3 
ES Indians 

and “stars” Ft 3 
No idea ‘33% 33% No idea 46% 58% 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


America Russia 
8-9 M Ww M Ww 
Big cars, skyscrapers, Rockets and sputniks, 
rich 11 7 Kood scientists 12 3 
Different accents, some Different language, 
black, fancy clothes 6 9 writing and clothes 8 9 
Big size and large Big size and large 
population 10 1 population 5 1 
Climate 4 5 
Cowboys, Indians, film 
and TV stars 4 4 
No idea 8% 21% No idea 21% 37% 
10-11 M Ww M Ww 
Big cars, skyscrapers, Rockets and sputniks, 
nice shops, wide nuclear weapons, 
roads 11 15 good scientists 15 7 
Different accents, clothes, Communist country, cold 
manners, some black 7 9 war, military power 10 5 
Climate i 6 Cold climate 3 6 
Film stars, singers, Different language 
actors 2 7 and clothes 4 4 
Big size, and large Low living standard, 
population 6 1 poverty 1 5 
Big size, large 
3 population 6 — 
No idea 4% 6% No idea 12% 33% 


in Russia by WW children. None of these differences are statistically significant, 
the numbers being too small. The only exception is the significantly larger 


proportion of WW who could not say anything at all about Russia (P less than 
.05). 


D. CoNcLUSIONS 


The broad developmental sequences traced in the sample of Scottish 
children are outlined schematically in Table 4. 

The rate of development was found to be significantly associated with 
social class, and within each class considerable individual differences were 
encountered. Hence in the table no reference is made to ages, which might 
be misleading. The most one might venture to claim is that the' three levels 
correspond to a central tendency characteristic of age levels 6-7, 8-9 and 
10-11 respectively; but the wide range of variation cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

Several other aspects of the findings are worthy of brief comment. In the 
minds of the children strangeness seemed to be particularly associated with 
differences in pigmentation and language, and they were apt to attribute these 


class children. 


LH 
Level of ideas 


Rudimentary concept of 
“home country; fails to un- 
derstand “foreign”; can 
name few if any other 
‘countries; no coherent 
space/time orientation 


Concept of home country 

established; understands 

“foreign” and can name 

| several other countries; 

partial space/time orien- 
ND emerging. 


) 

Geographical and his- 
torical concepts in the 
stricter sense are begin- 
«Ming to be mastered; po- 
litical and economic ideas 


[ country through relatives, 

result in a more adequate conceptio 
Strong selective elements seem to operate there, 
Perhaps the most striking finding conce 
events on the children’s ideas and attitudes. 
had heard about the Russian sputnik, and 
their conceptions and attitudes. At the tim 
Russia as austere, but technologically 
the chromium plate and candyfloss picture of America (“Their biggest thing 
blicity accorded in Britain to American 
helped to redress the balance, but 
d by further research. In this con- 
the images (in their total Gestalt, 
f stereotypes) held by adults in 


is films”). Since then the extensive pu 
achievements in space will no doubt have 
© the net resultant will have to be ascertaine 
nexion it would be valuable also to study 
as opposed to the usual bare word-list 0 
{ Various countries of the two dominant contemporary Powers. 
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TABLE 4 


Likes 


Preferences governed ei- 
ther by the appeal of the 
unusual in the physical en- 
vironment or by snatches 
of concrete detail fortu- 
itously acquired. 


More familiar countries 
tend to be named as 
liked and characterized 
in terms of trite though 
appropriate clichés. 


Preferences are justified 
in terms of the positively 
evaluated characteristics 
of the inhabitants. 


to places about which they knew little. Spontaneous expressions of actual 
prejudice were far more common among working as compared with middle 


SCHEMATIC SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 


Dislikes 


Presumably fleeting neg- 
ative associations estab- 
lished with names of 
particular places or coun- 
tries; the sole exception 
concerns Germany, rela- 
ted to the war. 


These are either former 
enemy countries or out- 
landish places formerly 
attractive but now re- 
jected because of miscon- 
ceptions about their inhab- 
itants. 


Follow the lines of the 
contemporary East-West 
cleavage and are justified 
by conventional adult 
arguments. 


make their appearance. 


Contrary to a widely-held belief, direct personal links with another 


which is common in Scotland, does not necessarily 


n than other sources of information. 
as with the mass media. 

rns the impact of contemporary 
Many even of the youngest ones 
this in turn had some effect on 
e of the fieldwork their image of 
advanced, contrasted favourably with 


et 
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COMPARATIVE RELIABILITIES AND EASE OF 
CONSTRUCTION OF THURSTONE AND 
LIKERT ATTITUDE SCALES* 


Piychological Research Center, Unieersity of Hawaii 


Jonx E. BARCLAY AND HERBERT B. Waavex 


A. INTRODUCTION 


‘There has been considerable controversy over the relative merits of the 
Thurstone and the Likert methods of attitude construction. The 
question of the relative efficiency of the two techniques has never been fully 
resolved. It was the purpose of this study to get further evidence on the 
matter. 

Four scales were constructed for measuring the attitudes of tourists toward 
“their visits to Hawaii. ‘Two were constructed using the original technique 
devised by Thurstone and Chave (14), the other two using the technique 
devised by Likert (7), and modified by Edwards and Kenney (2). The 
two scales of cach type were constructed as equivalent forms. All scales 
were built from a single set of approximately 250 attitude statements 


J 
| 
; 
i 
: 
i 
[ 


B. FACTORS INVOLVED IN PREVIOUS SruDiss 

Comparison of the Thurstone and Likert techniques has involved the 
following factors: 

1. The need for a separate judging group. 

2. The influence of the judging group. 

3. The reliabilities yielded by the two methods. 
| 4. The,time involved in the scale construction. 

The last factor in particular has never been carefully studied, although 
feral writers have alluded to a sensed advantage in favor of the Likert 
method. 
1. “The very nature of the Thurstone technique requires the use of a 
moderately large number of persons to judge the entire set of attitude 


® Received in the Editorial Office on September 1, 1960. 
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statements, No effort is made to select $s as judges, indeed, any relatively 
conscientious, reasonably intelligent persons may be used. ‘The results of 
the judging cannot be used as responses of Ss. On the other hand, the 
Likert technique requires the use of Ss in the selection of items for the 
scales, and it also allows the use of the responses of the Ss on the sclected 
scale items to determine the attitudes of these §s. ‘The judging group, in a 
sense, is not climinated in the Likert technique; it serves a dual purpose as 
a source of both judges and Ss. ‘This opinion is in accord with that of other 
investigators im this area (4, p. 5). 

2. The question of whether or not the attitudes of persons composing 
the judging group influence the selection of items has been carefully inves- 
tigated by Ferguson (3), Hinckley (6), and Pintner and Forlano (11). 
‘These studies unanimously conclude that the attitude of the judging group 
is a negligible factor. 

3. Comparison of the relative reliabilities of the two techniques has been 
a favorite area of investigation. Nystrom.(10, p. 2) reported a reliability 
of .92 using the Thurstone method, while Likert, Roslow and Murphy 
(8, p. 2) found reliabilities ranging from .42 to .91, and Smith (13, p. 4) 
demonstrated a corrected reliability of .92 for a Thurstone type scale. Hall 
(5, p. 6) reports finding Likert reliabilities ranging from .69 to .93. Rund- 
quist and Sletto (12, p. 5) found reliabilities on the order of .78 to .88, 
while Murphy and Likert (9, pp. 42-3) report values of .79 through .92. 
It appears obvious that either technique is capable of yielding reliability 
coefficients in the neighborhood of .80 to .90. The present investigation 
compared the reliabilities of the two techniques using the equivalent forms 
method. 

4. Apparently no investigation has ever been published comparing the 
amount of time required to construct a Thurstone scale with that required 
to construct a similar Likert scale. In the psychological literature can be 


found numerous allusions to the simplicity of the Likert method. Edwards 
and Kenney state: 


After our own experience in constructing both Likert and Thusstone 
scales, we are inclined to agree with other investigators that scales can 
be constructed by the method of summated ratings more quickly and 
with less labor than by the equal-appearing interval method. We found, 
for example, that construction of the Thurstone scales required about 
twice as much time, exclusive of the time spent by the judging group in 
sorting the items, as did the Likert scale. It is unfortunate that this is 
but an estimate and that our records do not permit a mére precise state- 


ment of the time factor—a point which should be checked in future 
research and reported (2, p. 76). 
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Hall (5, p. 61) agrees that the Likert method is simpler, while Murphy and 
Likert (9, p. 26) claim that the Thurstone scales are “exceedingly laborious" 
to construct. Bird (1, p. 161), on the other hand feels that time is not 
an important factor. ‘The present research provides a quantitative answer 
as to which method consumes the more time. 


C. PROCEDURE 
1. Preparatory Arrangements 

Statements of opinions concerning various aspects of a visit to Hawaii 
and concerning Hawaii in general were assembled, approximately 250 in 
number, and ranging from those expressing extremely favorable attitudes, 
through a neutral position, to those expressing extremely unfavorable at- 
titudes. ‘The statements were then edited to remove “double-barrelled" 
sentences, ambiguous items, and sentences whose wording may have been too 
difficult or stilted. Other statements were reworded until it was felt that 
they were as clear and direct as possible. The end product of the editing 
process was a series of 200 statements. Since the same items were to be used 
in the construction of both scales, the time involved in compiling them was 
not charged to either method. 


2. Construction of the Thurstone Scales 

The items were sorted in accordance with standard Thurstone procedure 
into sorting boxes with 11 compartments. One hundred persons served as 
judges. ‘These included senior and graduate students, instructors and pro- 
fessors. ‘The commencement and termination of every activity was timed 
and the elapsed time recorded in a log. No further mention will be made 
of this phase of the project. It should be borne in mind, however, that every 
activity of judges, Ss and investigator throughout the project was carefully 
timed. 

The standard Thurstone procedure of preparing ogives and determining 
scale values and Q-values was followed. Using as a criterion minimum 
Q-values, 21 pairs of items were selected, distributed evenly over the entire 
range of the scale. Since only one item fell at the extreme high end of the 
scale, it was selected for inclusion in both forms. One half of the items 
were chosen for inclusion in Form A and the other half for Form B, main- 
taining even coverage of the scale in both forms. The members of the 
pairs of items were allocated to the two forms using a table of random 
numbers. ‘The following equivalent forms resulted. (The scale values 
appearing at the extreme left were, of course, not included on the forms 
used with §s.) 
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D. ThHuURSsTONE SCALE—FORM A 


This is a study of attitudes of tourists toward their vacation in Hawaii. 
Below you will find 21 statements expressing different attitudes toward 
vacationing in Hawaii. 

Mark (A) if you agree with the statement. 

Mark (D) if you disagree with the statement. 


Hf you cannot decide about a statement, you may mark it with a question 
mark. Please indicate your own attitude. 


7.3 ( ) Hawaii satisfies me, 

1.0 { ) I won't be able to condemn Hawaii enough. 

{ ) No other place but Hawaii has such a friendly spirit. 

( ) Hawaii has lost its appeal. 

{ ) There are many worthwhile tours in Hawaii. 

({ ) There are plenty of things to do in Hawaii for those with 

money. b 

( ) 1 found Hawaii to be no better than I expected. 

{ ) No other vacation spot can compare with Hawaii. 

( ) T experienced a tremendous let-down on my trip to Hawaii. 

( ) A vacation in Hawaii is as cheap as any other spot. 

( ) My vacation in Hawaii has been neither very good nor very 

bad. 

10.0 ( ) I enjoyed every minute of my vacation in Hawaii. 

L6 ( ) Hawaii is full of undesirable people. 

3.5 ( ) It's too hot for me here. 

8.2 ( ) Hawaii is a very stimulating place. 

8.7 ( ) The fun that I have had in Hawaii justifies the cost of the 
trip. 

3.0 ( ) Hawaii is too wild for me. 

54 ( ) I am uncertain whether I like Hawaii better than any other 
place or not. 

11.0 ( ) I wish I could stay in Hawaii for the rest of my life. 

4.0 ( ) Hawaii is showing too much Mainland influence. 

9.6 ( ) The scenery alone in Hawaii is worth every penny I spent 
for this trip. 


E. THURSTONE SCALE—FoRM B 


This is a study of attitudes of tourists toward their vacation in Hawaii. 
Below you will find 21 statements expressing different attitudes toward 
vacationing in Hawaii. 

Mark (A) if you agree with the statement. 

Mark (D) if you disagree with the statement. 
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Hf you cannot decide about a statement, you may mark it with a question 
mark. Please indicate your own attitude. 


7.2 ( ) The people in Hawaii don't seem as greedy for the tourist's 
money as in most vacation spots. 


10 ( ) T hate Hawaii and everything associated with it 

9.2 ( ) IT would like to return to Hawaii soon. 

2.6 ( ) I wasn't too happy being among #0 many dark-skinned people. 
7.8 ( ) The people of Hawaii seem to be very pleasant. 

44 ( ) I was rushed here and there so fast T didn't have a chance 


to stop and enjoy anything. 

I think Hawaii is a very ordinary vacation spot. 
Vacationing in Hawaii is like being in Paradise. 

Everybody in Hawaii is trying to grab one of the tourists" 
dollars. 


— 
Now 
coos 
~~ 
ar a 


6.7 ( ) I found very few inconveniences in Hawaii. 

6.0 ( ) I have no opinion about Hawaii. 

10.0 ( ) TH tell everybody I meet that they should visit Hawaii. 

1.5 ( ) Hawaii's motto seems to be “Soak the tourist!" 

3.5 ( ) Hawaii's weather is nothing to brag about. 

8.2 ( ) I love the way the people in Hawaii relax and take their time. 
3.0 ( ) Hawaii’s men are too ill-mannered. 

5.4 ( ) Hawaii is a nice place but no better than many other vacation 


spots. 
11.0 ( ) I wish I could stay in Hawaii for the rest of my life. 
4.0 ( ) TI think things in Hawaii have become too much like other 
resorts. 
9.6 ( ) TH return to Hawaii as soon as I can manage another trip. 


1. Construction of the Likert Scales 


The 200 items were placed in random order, and assembled into a nine- 
page questionnaire. ‘The customary scoring symbols were added. The amount 
of time required by each § to complete the questionnaire was recorded. The 
§s used were bona fide tourists; persons who were visiting Hawaii for the 
purpose of gaining pleasure or culture, but who had every intention of 
returning to their place of normal residence. Fifteen different states, two 
Canadian provinces, and Australia were represented in the group of 46 Ss 
Who completed both forms of the Thurstone as well as the nine-page question- 
naire. In order to obtain additional $s for developing the Likert scales, 
29 visiting summer session students were recruited at the University of 
Hawaii to bring the total number of §s up to 75. The latter are truly 
tourists in the full sense of the word. 

Edwards and Keriney (2, p. 74) suggested that the questionnaires with 
total scores falling in the highest and lowest quarters be used in the selection 
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of discriminatory items for incorporation into scales. ‘The distribution of 
scores indicated that a natural division allowed easy selection of 17 high 
and 17 low scoring Ss. ‘These constituted the high and low 22.7 per cent 
of Ss. Rather than spilt hairs to adhere to the letter of the “quartile rule," 
and to have to choose between tied scores, the arbitrary division was considered 
adequate. ‘The highest obtained mean difference was 2.76 and the lowest 
WAS Zero. 

Since 21 items were used in each of the Thurstone scales, approximately 
the same number of items was desired for the Likert scales. Examination 
of a tabulation of results revealed that 42 items had yielded mean differences 
of 2.00 points or greater. ‘These items were so distributed as to allow easy 
separation into two equivalent scales of 21 items each. The resulting scales 
are shown below. 


F. LIKERT SCALE—FOoRM A 
‘This is a study of attitudes of tourists toward their vacation in Hawaii. 
Below you will find twenty-one statements expressing different attitudes 
toward vacationing in Hawaii. Please circle the response which most closely 
represents your attitude toward each statement. 
SA Strongly agree 


A Agree 
U Undecided 
D Disagree 


SD Strongly disagree 


SAAUD SD I must return to Hawaii soon. 

SA AUD SD No other place but Hawaii has such a friendly spirit. 

SA AUD SD I guess Hawaii is all right as a place to live, but there 
are many other places I would choose first. 

SA AU D SD The scenery alone in Hawaii is worth every penny I 
spent for this trip. 

SA AUD SD Vacationing in Hawaii is like being in Paradise. 

SA AU D SD This is the most wonderful vacation I have ever had. 

SAAUD SD Hawaii is a nice place, but no better than many other 
vacation spots. 

SAAUD SD I just can’t praise Hawaii enough. 

SA AUD SD TI tell everybody I meet that they should visit Hawaii. 

SAAUD SD I found Hawaii to be far more wonderful than I 
expected. 

SAAUD SD Hawaii is no Island Paradise to me. 

SAAUD SD I can get plenty of satisfaction out of life without 
ever visiting Hawaii again. 

SA AUD SD I never would believe that a vacation in Hawaii could 
be so wonderful. 
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SA AUD SD Hawaii is over-rated as a vacation spot. 

SA AUD SD I am quite convinced that Hawaii is the greatest 
vacation spot there is. 

SA AUD SD Id like to visit Hawaii again s000. 

SA AUD SD I will not be sorry to leave Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD I think Hawaii is grand. 

SA AUD SD There's never a dull moment in Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD It must be nice to live in Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD I wish I could stay in Hawaii longer. 


G. LikERT ScALE—ForM B 


This is a study of attitudes of tourists toward their vacation in Hawaii. 
Below you will find twenty-one statements expressing different attitudes 
toward vacationing in Hawaii. Please circle the response which most closely 
represents your attitude toward each statement. 


SA Strongly agree 


A Agree 
U Undecided 
D Disagree 


SD Strongly disagree 


SA AUD SD Hawaii is just right for me. 

SA AUD SD I experienced a tremendous let-down on my trip to 
Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD I would like to return to Hawaii soon. 

SA AUD SD A vacation to Hawaii is the most satisfying experience 
a person could have. 

SA AUD SD Hawaii doesn’t satisfy me. 

SA A U D SD No other vacation spot offers as much as Hawaii. 

SAAUD SD Hawaii is a grand place. 

SA AUD SD Hawaii is a wonderful place to live. 

SA AUD SD I am completely satisfied with Hawaii and everything 
associated with it. 

SA AU D SD I can't get excited about Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD II return to Hawaii as soon as I can manage another 
trip. 

SA AUD SD A vacation in Hawaii costs more than it is worth. 

SA A U D SD I go into raptures over everything I see in Hawaii. 

SA AU D SD Hawaii is nice but I prefer some other vacation spot. 

SA AUD SD I can't praise Hawaii enough. 

SA AU D SD I would like to come back to Hawaii to live. 

SA AUD SD I wouldn't mind living in Hawaii. 

SA AUD SD Hawaii is my favorite vacation spot. 

SA AUD SD Hawaii is not as fine a place as it is advertised to be. 

SA AUD SDI had always thought Hawaii would be wonderful, 


but it is even better than I hoped it would be. 
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1. Scoring the Thurstone Scales 


According to the Thurstone technique, only those items with which the 
§ agreed were to be used in scoring. The §'s score on the scale would be 
the median of the scale values of the items with which he agreed. Likert, 
Roslow and Murphy (9, p. 228) suggested a mechanical scoring device to 
facilitate this task, which is laborious at best. Such a device was constructed, 
but after giving it a fair trial it was abandoned as being tricky to operate 
and because it did not provide a permanent record of the S$'s responses. A 
far simpler means of scoring was prepared by writing the scale values of 
the items in the left margins of a copy of each of the two forms, then using 
these as scoring keys. By placing the key under the scale to be scored with 
only the scale values visible, it was an easy matter to write the scale values 
of the items agreed with in the margin of the sheet. 


2. Scoring the Likert Scales 


‘The Likert questionnaires had already been scored during the process of 
selecting items for the Likert scales. ‘To obtain the scores of the 75 §s, 
all that was needed was to locate the scale items in the questionnaire and to 
abstract and summate the scores already recorded in the questionnaire. This 
was considered as being equivalent to applying the two forms of the 
Likert scale. As was previously mentioned, the Likert questionnaire and 
the two forms of the Thurstone scales were administered in a battery 50 
that the same S§s completed all three. This resulted in a single sample 
of the population of tourists. Much greater consistency was gained through 
this procedure than if separate population samples were used on the scales. 


H. REsuLTs 
1. Analysis of the Time Records 
From the data assembled in the time log the total amount of time consumed 


by each activity of scale construction was calculated. These time records 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2. y 


The time differential in favor of the Likert technique is 2429 minutes, or 
40 hours and 29 minutes, and represents 43.2 per cent of the time taken 
by Likert technique. ‘This indeed is a considerable advantage. 


2. Analysis of the Reliabilities of the Scales 


The first consideration in the statistical treatment of the results of the 
research was to compare the performance of the first half of the §s with 
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TABLE 1 
Tite ReaUED TO CONSTRUCT THURSTONE SCALES 

Activity Time— Minutes 
| Preparation of sorting boxes 188 
Preparation of sorting i 92 
[oesine of items by 100 judges 216s 
reparation of data sheets 490 
Recording of judgments 2253 
Marking backs of item cards 48 
Compiling accumulated proportions 99s 
Graphing of ogives, medians, and Q-values 4" 


Preparation of selection sheet 
Item selection 86 
Random arrangement of items 32 

1049 


NESS. ONT 


TABLE 2 
Time REQUIRED TO CONSTRUCT LIKERT SCALES 


| Random arrangement of 200 items 213 
Preparation of instructions 17 
«Typing and mimeographing questionnaires 735 
Proof-reading questionnaires 65 
Scaling items and preparation of scoring keys 195 

| Completion of questionnaires by 75 5s 2164 
Scoring of questionnaires 1177 
Marking backs of item cards 37 
Item selection 95 
Random arrangement of scale items 32 
Total time 5620 


le performance of the second half in order to establish the consistency a 
the sample. Using the Pearson formula for the product-moment coefficient 
f correlation, coefficients were calculated first for the two forms of the 

yurstone scale, then for the two forms of the Likert scale. ‘The significance 


n the first half, and the coefficient between the same forms on the second 
half, for cach type of scale was tested using Fisher's aie Hi REL 
2 transfommation. A confidence level of ? = .05 was maintained through- 
Mit the statistical treatment. The results of this comparison re shown 
in Table 3. The first half of the sample did not differ significantly from 
je second half of the sample, regardless of which scale was used in testing. 


of the ‘Thurstone scale with their per i 
etermine the equivalence of the two forms, and to compute the reliability 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF FIRST HALF OF §S WITH SECOND HALF ON BOTH 
‘THURSTONE AND LIKERT SCALES 


Thurstone Likert 
N=25 N=25 
Form A Form B Form A Form B 
EC PEE 1 EU sat hoes co cn AEE bn td - = 2A SESE OEE SEE HEE DRE» 
First Mean 7.78 8.54 79.32 80.20 
Half a 1.02 0.33 13.26 13.34 
Sample r 0.74 0.96 
Second Mean 7.60 8.01 73.95 75.67 
Half [A 1.34 1.06 19.80 19.94 
Sample r 0.71 0.98 
tt 0.091 0.054 


1 For significance at f= .05, t> 2.07. 


coefficient. Again Pearson’s product-moment coefficient of correlation and 
Fisher’s t-test for significance were applied. ‘The process was then repeated 
for Form A and Form B of the Likert scale. ‘These results are presented 
in Table 4. Examination of this table reveals that while the two forms of 
the Thurstone scale correlate to a very significant degree, the two forms 
of the Likert scale exhibit a very much higher degree of correlation. The 
Likert scales would be considered to be by far the more reliable measuring 
Instruments. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF ForM A WITH FoRM B OF BOTH THURSTONE AND LIKERT SCALES 
Thurstone Likert 
N=46 N = 46 
STH NESE SLY he CO EM 
Form A Form B Form A Form B 
Mean 7.69 8.28 76.87 78.13 
° 1.20 0.83 16.78 16.83 
r 0.66 0.97 
ti 6.11 27.81 


1 For significance at $= .01, t > 2.69. 


Correlations were also computed between each form of the Likert scale 
and the total scores obtained by the same Ss on the 200-item questionnaire. 
Form A versus the questionnaire yielded a correlation coefficient of 0.95, 
while Form B yielded a coefficient of 0.96. Since these S§s represent the 
high and the low scoring quarters of all the §s, such high correlations must 
be considered as evidence of the high discriminatory power of the Likert 


type scale. It is unfortunate that a similar comparison using Thurstone 
scales was not possible. 
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I. Discussion 


The primary purpose for which this research was undertaken was to 
determine which of two techniques of attitude scale construction was the 
more efficient with regard to the amount of time involved. A second object 
was to determine which of the two methods would yield the higher relia- 
bility coefficient. None of the studies published earlier had ever settled 
the question of which method consumed the more time, so this research was 
s0 designed as to provide a definite answer to this problem. This it has done. 
Other investigators have determined reliability coefficients for various 
Thurstone and Likert scales. ‘They seem to indicate that there was an 
advantage in favor of the Likert scales. The present study supports these 
findings. 

The design of the research provided for the use of the same Ss to complete 
all four scales. Thus no question could arise concerning the composition of 
the sample of Ss used on one scale as compared to the sample completing 
another scale. All §s completed all ‘scales. 


J. SUMMARY 


Construction of two alternate forms of a Thurstone scale of 21 items was 
found to consume 43.2 per cent more time than construction of two alternate 
forms of a Likert scale of 21 items. The Likert scales, moreover, exhibit a 
very significantly higher degree of reliability (r = .97) than do the Thurstone 
scales (r = .66). The scales developed were for the purpose of measuring 
the attitudes of tourists in Hawaii toward their visits, and they will be made 
available to the tourist industry. 
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A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF TRAINING GROUP BEHAVIOR"! 


Department of Psychology, University of Texas 


RoBERT R. BLAKE, JANE SRYGLEY MOUTON, AND BENJAMIN FRUCHTER 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Evolving from group dynamics, group therapy, and psychodrama, the 
training group? as a distinctive learning situation for acquiring group level 
skills of social action dates from about 1947. Since that time the training 
group has served as the core of the curriculum of human relations laboratory * 
training of the National Training Laboratories, at Bethel, Arden House, 
and other places; of The Human Relations Training Laboratory at Silver 
City, Taos and Bella Vista, and of university courses in social psychology 
at The University of Texas; of the Western Training Laboratory programs 
at Lake Arrowhead, Tahoe and elsewhere; of the Boston University activity 
at Osgood Hill and in other situations as well. The training group is now 
being employed within industry as the basis for a number of management 
development and organizational improvement programs Ce 

Particular emphasis will be placed on the ideas behind the training group 
as a learning situation since it launched what many think to be a fundamental 
and unique approach for studying the operation of group factors in social 
life. The way its use has flourished attests to the importance participants 
attach to the personal understanding that frequently comes from such an 
experience, Yet very little is known about training groups within the 
framework of academic psychology. Nonetheless, as a method of learning its 
long term importance may be on a par with discussion methods of teaching 
and with therapeutic techniques as approaches for the induction of change. 

Since the idea crystallized, writings regarding the properties of training 
groups have been mostly descriptive and phenomenological on the one hand 
(4, 5, 10); or theoretical on the other (1, 13, 17). The training group 
situation iteelf has resisted quantitative and experimental analysis. 

The writing that has appeared focuses on distinctions between training 
groups and other kinds of learning situations. For example, Blake (4) points 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 1, 1960. 
1 Analysis of the data summarized here was supported in part from a research 
rant by Humble Oil and Refining Company, Esso Division. 
Also referred to in’ the literature by other terms such as process group, develop- 
ment group, etc. 
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out that a training group is not a therapy group. It is not an informal seminar 
(9). It is not a class in group dynamics. It is a number of people concerned 
with investigating activities of decision-making in groups (6). Worthwhile 
though such distinctions are as points of departure in what will be a long and 
arduous task of experimental and systematic analysis, such statements do little 
more than provide a general orientation to the task that lies ahead of 
describing a training group in quantitative terms. 

This paper presents a first approach to quantitative analysis and systematic 
generalization regarding the psychological dimensions of training groups. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Setting and Subjects 


The data were collected in connection with five human relations training 
laboratory programs operated according to a standard training design (12). 
Each laboratory population was divided into four groups of eight men each. 
The 160 participants, all men, ranged in age from 25 to 65. ‘The participants 
in each laboratory constituted a “diagonal slice" of the formal organization 
from which participants came, including ranks in the management hierarchy 
from shift foremen to department or division head. 

To create optimal laboratory conditions, participants left their jobs for 
a 10-day stay on a “cultural island.” Introductory sessions pointed to the 
significance of experimenting in various ways in order to experience new 
and more effective behavior that may not have been tried out before. The 
orientation also called attention to the importance of understanding ideas 
and principles of behavior which can themselves serve as bases for more 
effective action in achieving productive collaboration among individuals 
within a group. From the person’s point of view he was not an S§ in a 
massive experimental design. He was a participant in a vital, real life 
learning situation of high significance to his own personal and professional 
growth and development. 


2. Laboratory Activities 


During the 10-day laboratory session each person became a ‘member of 
an cight-man training group which met for a total of 40 hours. A sample of 
sessions, covering 26 hours interspersed throughout the total training period, 
was measured by self-rating scales. The training group, which is described 
below more fully, was the core around which several additional learning 
experiences were conducted. 


Since training group sessions were tape recorded, a second learning activ- 
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cluded eight to 10 hours of tape listening. Here members were able 
to trace the threads of continuity or the breaks in it which caused the actions 

their group to go in a given direction. During tape listening sessions a 
y got a chance to hear himself perform in the thick of things, cither 
pting, cutting people off, ignoring important remarks, or avoiding 
se kinds of actions by providing effective alternatives, such as summarizing, 
gg a proposal for feasibility, and so on. 
nother laboratory activity was the “consultation quartet," where cach 
ning group was divided into two subgroups of four persons cach. Con- 
tion quartets gave cach man personal feedback regarding the effect 
his behavior on the group, or on its individual members, and how he 
t change to have greater impact on others or to increase his knowledge 
regan ding group process. 
fourth feature was based on formalized experiments which were designed 
ing theoretical points into bold relief. Problems of decision-making 
en members of a pair, such as a supervisor and a subordinate, within 
nal] face-to-face group, between groups, and within an entire organization 
were phenomena subjected to experimental analysis. 

A fifth aspect involved experimenting with and practicing the use of new 
ideas for their application, both in the laboratory situation and in the job 
. Hence theories of behavior were examined in detail. ‘The psychology 
of the individual, considered apart from others, was one aspect which involved 
an examination of individual differences in time perspective, goals, ability 

to Organize work in a functional manner, and so on. Interpersonal and group 
L ics, intergroup relations, and organization theories, such as theories 
cooperation based on authority-obedience vs. integration of individual, 
up and organizational goals as ways of operating an organization, were 
uated systematically as well as for their usefulness in practical appli- 


3. Instrumented Development Groups 


Training groups have been conducted during the last decade with trainers, 
ly social science staff members, in the groups for the purpose of aiding 
ticipants in the exploration of process, procedural, and personal problems, 
The instrumented training groups used in this study are different from the 
entional trainer-directed groups, since they operate without trainers. 
embers are responsible for their own self-direction and self-regulation as 
Wel as for developing their own training feedback skills (12). 

Lhe standard practice was for each group member to rate his reactions on 
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11 scales regarding his perceptions of group activities at the end of a session. 
Members inspected their own rating charts, with curves based on group 
averages plotted session by session, for “‘self-steering” purposes and in order 
to study their own trends of group development. 


4. Training Group Scales 


A great amount of exploratory work had been done on devising training 
group scales in a series of 14 laboratories, beginning with The University of 
‘Texas Human Relations ‘Training Laboratory (11), conducted prior to the 
five laboratories from which the data analyzed here were gathered. Starting 
with a few scales, at one time or another a total of 40 scales were tried.* 
From these, eleven scales that seemed to represent quite fundamental 
characteristics of group behavior finally were selected as described below. 

All 11 measures were on a nine-point scale, The nine-point scale ranged 
from “completely none” or “completely inadequate,” as an absolute zero point 
or floor, to “completely present” or “completely adequate,” as a 100 per cent 
or ceiling level. The scales passed through a midpoint of “intermediate,” 
“average,” or “typical.” Points on either side of average also were given 
verbal descriptions so that each of the nine points could be readily identified. 
The levels were found to be highly satisfactory for the present purpose, since 
they provided participants with an adequate range of possible choices, with- 
out presenting so many gradations that the selection of any one point was 
too difficult to make. 

Scales used in the study are presented in Table 1. Participants’ responses 
were marked directly on IBM mark sense cards. 


5. Analysis of Data 


The factor analysis of the responses is based on an intercorrelation matrix 
of the 11 scales, with the scales evaluated 13 different times by all of the 
160 persons in the five laboratories. ‘The number of separate judgments 
used to compute the correlation matrix totals approximately 23,000. 

d The correlations computed represent the relationships between any two 
items without regard to the phase of group development, whether early or 
late, or the specific group or laboratory from which the judgments were taken. 
An alternative basis for computing the correlation matrix would have been 
to determine correlations by meeting, by group, and by laboratory, and then 
through a transformation Procedure to obtain the general relationship. This 


8 Contributing to the development of traini i 
Herbert Shepard and Murray Horie training group scales were Muzafer Sherif, 
’ 
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TABLE 1 


TRAINING GroUP SALES 


1. How do 1 feel about this group? 


1. Worst possible group 

2. Almost worst possible group 
3. Moderately poor group 

4, Slightly more poor than good 
§. Neither poor nor good 

6. Slightly more good than poor 
7. Moderately good 

8. Almost best possible group 
9. Best possible group 


How clear are the group's goals? 


1. Completely unclear 

2. Almost completely unclear 

3. Moderately unclear 

4. Slightly more unclear than clear 
§. Neither clear nor unclear 

6. Slightly more clear than unclear 
7. Moderately clear 

$8. Almost completely clear 

9. Completely clear ¢ 


. How did the group work at its task? 


1. Fat and happy—completely coast- 
ting 

. Almost completely coasting 

» Coasting quite a bit 

A little more coasting than digging 

- Neither coasting nor digging 

+ A little more digging than coasting 

+ Digging quite a bit 

. Almost completely digging 

+ Lean and hungry—completely dig- 
ging 


oo Ante 


To what extent was our discussion 
up in the clouds” or “down to earth?” 


+ Completely “in the clouds” 

+ Almost completely “in the clouds” 

* Somewhat “in the clouds” 

» A little more “in the clouds” than 
“down to earth” 

5. In the middle between clouds and 
earth 

6. A little more “down to earth” than 
“in the clouds” 

7. Moderately “down to earth” 

8. Almost completely “down to earth” 

9. Completely “down to earth” 


+ 


+ To what extent did we talk about our 
own group functioning here, and each 
of us as a member of the group: and 


to what extent did we talk about other 
topic? 


1. Completely outside problems or 


«= 

2. Almost completely outside prob- 
lems or topics 

3. A lot more outside than about our- 
selves 

4. A little more outside than about 
ourselves 

§. Both about equally 

6. A little more ourselves than about 
outside problems 

7. A lot more ourselves than about 
outside problems 

8. Almost all ourselves and our own 


EKroup 
9. Completely ourselves and our own 
Eroup 


, To «what extent «were group members 


out to «win their ocon points during 
the discussion? 


1. Completely out to win own point 
2. Almost completely out to win own 


point 

3. Moderately out to win own point 

4. Slightly more out to win own point 
than to consider merits of issues 

5. Equally out to win own point as 
to consider merits of issue 

6. Slightly more considering merits 
of issue than out to win own point 

J. Moderately considering merits of 
issue 

§. Almost completely considering 
merits of issue 

9. Completely considering merits of 
issue 


7. How «well did the group work at de- 


weloping itself (i.e, investigating 
events and occurrences in the group 
and behavior of individual members 
10 aid learning)? Answer this gues- 
tion separate and distinct from topic 
being discussed. 


1. Completely inadequate in develop- 
ing itself 

yt ts fost completely inadequate 

3. Quite inadequate 

4. Slightly more inadequate than ad- 
equate 


— I us as a member of the grout LL oo 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


5. Neither inadequate nor adequate 

6. Slightly more adequate than inade- 
quate 

7. Quite adequate 

$8. Almost completely adequate 

9. Completely adequate in develop- 
ing itself 


8. To what extent did I have private 


thoughts, unspoken reservations, or 

unexpressed feelings and opinions that 

I «would not have felt comfortable 

bringing out into the open? In other 

awords, was I leveling with the group? 

I felt: 

1. Completely under wraps, closed 
and hidden 

. Almost completely under wraps 

+ Somewhat under wraps 

+ Slightly more under wraps than 
free and expressive 

5. Neither under wraps nor free and 
expressive 

6. Slightly more free and expressive 
than under wraps 

7. Somewhat free and expressive 

8. Almost completely free and expres- 
sive 

9. Completely free and expressive, 
open and eager 


#১ 


. To what extent did I feel identified 


with the group, fully “joined uf” as 

a member? I felt: 

1. Completely negative, withdrawn, 
bored, or rejecting, not joined up 
—out 

+ Almost completely out 

+ Somewhat out 

» A little more out than in 

. Neither in nor out 


in + > NN 


10. 


11. 


6. A little more in than out 

7. Moderately in 

8. Almost completely in 

9. Completely involved, positive, 
joined up—in 

Were the different views expressed 

by individuals listened to with re- 

spect? 


1. No, they were either completely 
disregarded, disallowed, rejected 
or left as “‘plops” 

, Almost completely disregarded 

* Disregarded quite a bit 

. Disregarded more than used 

. Neither disregarded nor used 

. Used more than disregarded 

. Used quite a bit 

» Almost completely used 

. Yes, they were completely dis- 
cussed or examined, or evaluated, 
and considered in efforts to gain 
Consensus 


Did you get help as needed from 
others during periods of frustration, 
conflict or personal stress? 
1. No, they disregarded my needs 
completely K 
2. Almost completely disregarded 
3. Disregarded quite a bit 
4 
5 


OANA PLN 


. More disregarded than recognized 

+ Neither recog" 
nized 

6. More recognized than disregarded 

7. Recognized quite a bit 

8. Almost completely recognized 

9. Yes, they recognized and met my 
needs in a completely satisfactory 
manner 


disregarded nor 


technique was tried and it gave essentially the same set of interrelationships 
as was Obtained by the computation procedure used. 


C. REsuLTs 
The correlation matrix for the 11 scales is shown in ‘Table 2. The matrix 
was factored by the centroid method. The centroid factors were rotated on 
an IBM type 650 computer to the normalized varimax criterion. 
The highest loadings on Factor I, shown in Table 3, are for Scales 9, 
8, 10, 11, 1 and 6, in that order. These scales deal with feeling joined ups 
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being open and free (leveling), listening to others with respect, feeling that 
one’s group is a good one, and interacting according to the merits of the 
issue. Each is a different way of expressing identification with group interests. 
‘The factor is labeled cohesion. 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATION MATRIX OF THE ELEVEN SCALES 

Scale 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 e213 
1 Feeling about group 165 59° ASLAN 158 AI 62° 660 65 68 
2 Goal clarity 6200 AIG SAUD ALLE BSET TEI 56 TRIE 
3 Group effort IEEE YT BR Se HY 088, cEIS C8 
4 Reality orientation 18 45 36 46 AG CAT 43 
§ Group orientation 4 44 31 830 37 30 
6 Merits of issues AO 55° 54 62 58 
7 Process feedback AG #348 51 
§ Leveling 77 66 63 
9 Joined up 67 66 
10 Listen with respect 69 
11 Help under stress 

TABLE 3 
FACTOR LOoADINGS 

Scale I II II h2 ৷ I Hi 
1. Feeling about group -58 an! 23 65 797 075 A117 
2. Goal clarity 36 1624 ME I2EA bd HAT E182 ASS 
3. Group effort 27 .67 34 64 724 —285 178 
4. Reality orientation 32 *58 13 45 615  —.093 260 
5. Group orientation 7 12 55 34 427 —.221  —-.337 
6. Merits of issues 54 47 13 53 -702 120 166 
7. Process feedback 26 36 60 56 656 —.288  —-223 
8. Leveling 74 25 33 ‘72 793 257 —.154 
9. Joined up .76 22 .30 74 807 272 —.126 
10. Listen with respect 69 43 ‘19 .70 804 213 073 
1: Help, under stress 65 ATRIHS IEA 0 a6 TBE nailed F058 


1l:, Help under stress « © 65 NOS TTT 


The scales with the highest loadings on Factor II are 3, 2, 4, 1, 6, and 10, 
in that order. These scales deal with “digging hard” into the discussion, 
feeling that the goals of the group’s activity are clear, having a topic which 
is concrete, specific and down to earth, feeling that the group is a good one, 
and feeling that one’s remarks are listened to and considered with respect. 
Clarity, digging, and a down-to-earth discussion all represent evidence of 
striving to be effective. The factor is identified as group accomplishment. 

Only two scales, 7 and 5, have high loadings on Factor III. These scales 
deal with using process feedback (members acting as mirrors for one another's 
actions, and discussion occurring within the group about how the group was 
Working) and discussing problems of working together as a group in contrast 
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to talking about “outside” topics. Since both are concerned with how the 
group and its individual members are functioning and how the group is 
working as a group, the factor is identified as group development feedback. 
Scales 1, 6, and 10, feeling that the group was a good one, that the members 
were interacting on the merits of the issue, and that different views were 
examined and considered with respect, have appreciable loadings on Factors 
I and II. The scales reflect cohesiveness and accomplishment and possibly 
represent a fourth dimension which is concerned with mutual respect and 
support. Isolation of such a factor was not clear in the present analysis. 


D. IMPLICATIONS 


‘The following are some implications that can be drawn from the above 
results. 


1. Learning Possibilities in a Training Group 


Cohesion, accomplishment, and group. development feedback define three 
independent dimensions of variation within a training group setting. Sensitiv- 
ity and action skill learning within a training group is possible, therefore, 
by participants identifying the patterns of behavior which produce or disrupt 
cohesion, which facilitate or hamper group accomplishment, and which bring 
forth or block group development feedback. 

With knowledge that these factors are present, the next step from a system- 
atic point of view, is to determine more specifically than is known at present 
what the conditions are that bring about changes in them under training group 
conditions. 


2. Cohesion 


We attach particular significance to the clearness with which the co- 
hesiveness factor is defined in the present study. It provides a basis for under- 
standing the sometimes extreme positive and sometimes extreme negative 
emotional reactions participants report with respect to their training group 
membership. ‘The conspicuousness of this factor in a training group, which 
operates without formally imposed leadership or assigned task requirements, 
suggests that something akin to the de-individuation phenomena described 
earlier by Festinger, Pepitone & Newcomb (7) also occurs in the training 
group setting. Now that this factor has been clearly identified its detailed 
operation will be subjected to more intensive investigation. It is our observa" 
tion that in the training group situation, cohesion fluctuates over a much wider 
range than is true for more stabilized work groups. 
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3. The Independence of Cohesion and Accomplishment 


We think these data also provide a basis for interpreting the contradictory 
results reported in previous investigations (2, 8, 13, 14, 16) concerning a 
direct relationship between cohesion and accomplishment or productivity, by 
suggesting these factors represent independent dimensions of group operation. 
‘To be sure they are not completely unique, there being some obliqueness 
between them, but the separation is sufficient to provide for considerable 
independence in their operation. This result alone would account for the 
finding that in some instances high cohesion is accompanied by high produc- 
tivity, whereas in others, low cohesion is present in work units possessing high 
accomplishment. As Seashore (13) has shown, it is necessary to introduce 
additional normative variables in order to make any sense whatever out of 
the small group cohesion-productivity relationship. By now it can be taken 
as established, at least under the conditions described here, that productivity 
(group accomplishment) is not a direct function of cohesion. 


4. Group Development Feedback 


The identification of the group development feedback factor is important 
in providing a distinction between a training group, which has as its object 
to engage in group development, and a work group, where the primary 
orientation is accomplishment. Indeed, work groups frequently operate 
according to a norm which precludes face-to-face evaluations between indi- 
viduals as to their conduct or discussion among the group as a whole as to 
how it is functioning. 

This kind of generalization is of course limited since it seems more or less 
natural for groups which have passed through a crisis to critique their situa- 
tion and the roles that individual members have played in order to bring 
about improvements. Such feedback is likely to appear, for example, in families 
confronted with conflict, or in work groups which have fallen into serious 
production dilemmas. For the most part, however, group development feed- 
back is only indirect and it usually occurs outside of the formal meeting 
context of these groups. A number of laboratory staff members would recom- 
mend that 4 norm allowing this factor to appear in work groups should be 
established in order to gain the increased efficiency that such feedback might 
release. 

E. SUMMARY 

The study has reported and identified three distinct dimensions of operation 
Within a training group. 160 male $s composed into 20 groups of eight each, 
Who were participating in five training laboratories, conducted according to 
a standard design, provided ll different scale reactions describing their 
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perceptions of group activities on completion of each of 13 training group 
sessions per laboratory. 

The three dimensions have been defined as cohesion, group accomplishment 
and group development feedback. 

‘The results provide a quantitative basis for assessing the experiences of 
individuals under conditions of laboratory learning to supplement the 
phenomonological and theoretical formulations which have surrounded train- 
ing group endeavors in the past. Implications of the findings were discussed 
from several different points of view. 
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DUAL AND GROUP GOALS: A FACTOR ANALYSIS* 
Research Division, Columbus Piychiatric Institute, Ohio State Uniesrsity 


RosERT FRANK WEISS AND BENJAMIN PASAMANICK 


A. INTRODUCTION 


a previous paper (8) one of the writers reported a factor-analytical 
study of individual aspirations, ‘The primary purpose of both that study and 
e present one was to identify variables affecting individual and group goals, 
| to tentatively give a learning-theory (2, 5) interpretation to some of 
se variables, as a preliminary to experimental study. In the previous study 
e given a verbal reasoning test, and were informed of their scores, 
y which their levels of aspiration for a succeeding verbal reasoning 
ere elicited. All Ss were asked 10 aspiration questions: What is the (1) 
you expect, (2) score you actually expect, (3) most you expect to get; 
score would you have to get (4) before you were satisfied, (5) before 
elt you had succeeded; What score do you (6) hope, (7) most hope, 
intend, (9) try, (10) like to get. Two factors were obtained: a judg- 
mental or expectational factor (loading primarily on the questions 
5, above) and a motivational factor (loading exclusively on questions 6- 


the present study a more diverse set of items was employed with the 

of determining additional dimensions underlying individual and 
goals, ascertaining whether the previously obtained factor structure 
“for group goals, and clarifying the nature of the motivational factor. 
order to increase the range of aspiration behavior covered, a questionnaire 

ing into aspirations of the individual for himself and for his group was 
d in place of the experimental procedure of the previous study. ‘To 
speculative analogies with learning-theory concepts, a number of 
were included which appeared to bear some relation to such constructs 
red fear drive (e.g., fear of punishment for non-conformity to group 
ds) and incentive motivation (e.9., rewards from group membership). 


B. METHOD 
b 1. Subjects 
The Ss were 61 male volunteers from Jewish undergraduate fraternities at 
Ee oSute University. 
Received in the Editorial Office on September 23, 1960. 
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2. Questionnaire 


‘The questionnaire consisted of 105 items, 35 of which inquired directly 
about the aspirations of each § for himself or his group (American Jews). 
All 35 aspiration items were included in the factor analysis, and are identified 
in Table 1.1 The judgmental factor of the previous study was represented 
by six questions inquiring into expectations. Fourteen questions dealt with 
hopes, which, in the previous study had loaded on both the motivational and 
judgmental factors. The motivational factor would have been more purely 
represented by questions inquiring into what the § was trying to do. This 
question could not be meaningfully asked for some goal areas (e.9., group 
marital happiness) and hence only three try-items were included. Two kinds 
of aspiration questions not employed in the previous study were introduced 
here. Eight questions asked what the § feared would happen, and an additional 
four asked what he felt he or his group deserved. The aspiration questions 
covered six individual goal areas, and six parallel group goal areas: ending 
antisemitic discrimination, income, marital happiness, lifespan, academic suc- 
cess (college grades), and a fictitious scholarship competition (competition 
against other Jews, individually against Gentiles, collectively against Gentiles). 


For each of the six individual goal areas, and each of the six parallel group 
goal areas, there were four items dealing with: (a) the intensity of emotion 
associated with the individual or group goal area; (b) the degree to which 
individual goal situations were subject to individual control or the degree to 
which group problems were subject to group control; (c) cooperation vs. 
conflict with the ingroup to obtain individual or group goals; and (4d) 
cooperation vs. conflict with the outgroup to obtain individual or group 
goals.* Eight six-item “‘scales’” were derived from these 48 items by taking 


‘1 The following items are illustrative: (a) When do you expect that antisemitic 
discrimination against all Jews (in employment, education and social organization 
membership) will be pretty much a thing of the past? (Now, 5 yrs., 10,20, 40, 
75, 150, 500, 1000, Never); (b) What annual income do you fear you will earn 
SUED To what age do you hope Jews (who are the same age you are now) 
Ww! Ive 

2 The following items are illustrative: (a) How deep and intense an emotion 
do you feel about ending anti-semitic discrimination against all Jews? (10-point 
scale from no emotion at all through very deep and intense emotion); (b) How 
much influence do you think your own actions have on your future happiness as 
marriage? (10-point scale from no influence to complete control); (c) So far as Jou 
own future income is concerned do you see yourself as working together wit 
other Jews to gain your ends or do you see yourself as working against other 
Jews to gain your ends (9-point scale). (d) So far as the problem of ending anti 
semitic discrimination against all Jews is concerned do you see yourself as working 


together with Gentiles to gain your ends et aE 
Gentiles to gain your ends? or do you see yourself as working ag 
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TABLE 1 
ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS 

A 
1. Individual antisemitism expect 68 
2. Individual antisemitism hope 15 
3. Individual antisemitism fear 73 
4. Individual antisemitism deserve 24 
5. Group antisemitism expect 72 
6. Group antisemitism hope 22 
7. Group antisemitism try 17 
8. Group antisemitism fear 69 
9. Group antisemitism deserve 12 
10. Individual income expect 51 
11. Individual income hope 43 
12. Individual income try 40 
13. Individual income fear 48 
14. Individual income deserve 41 
15. Group income expect 11 
16. Group income hope 32 
17. Group income fear 58 
18. Group income deserve 20 
19. Outgroup income hope 49 
20. Individual marital happiness expect —03 
21. Individual marital happiness hope —01 
22. Individual marital happiness fear 08 
23. Group marital happiness expect 25 
24. Group marital happiness hope ৰ 
25. Group marital happiness fear —09 
26. Individual lifespan hope 29 
27. Individual lifespan fear 38 
28. Group lifespan hope 6 
29. Group lifespan fear FE 
30. Individual grades hope 30 
31. Individual grades try 10 
32. Group grades hope =: 
33. Individual ws. ingroup scholarship hope 05 
34. Individual ws. outgroup scholarship hope AE 
35. Group ws. outgroup scholarship hope —07 
36. Reward derived from group membership —12 
37. Alienation 02 
38. Length of fraternity membership —06 
39. Absolute deviation from group standards —16 
40. Algebraic deviation from group standards —05 
41. Fear of group sanctions 23 
42. Goal discrepancy—grades 33 
43. Emotion aroused by individual problems —08 
44. Emotion aroused by group problems —13 
45. Individual control 06 
46. Group control bs hd 
47. Cooperation with ingroup for individual goals 00 
48. Cooperation with ingroup for group goals 03 
49. Cooperation with outgroup for indiv. goals io 


50. Cooperation with outgroup for group goals 
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—14 


—18 


—50 


—22 
—25 
—I18 
—32 
—18 


—25 


—14 


50. Cooperation with outgroup for Eroup goals 
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means of a given type of question (e.9., controllability) over the six individual 
or group goal areas (Table 1, Items #43-50). It was tentatively assumed 
that the emotional intensity scales might be an indication of the level of 
drive or incentive motivation across the areas included in this study. It was 
considered possible that the perceived controllability of problem situations 
might be related to the level of fear drive, as in Mowrer and Viek’s (4) 
experimental study of “fear from a sense of helplessness.” 

Several other items, which were regarded as possibly related to drive or 
incentive motivation, were included in the analysis. Three questions on fear 
of group criticism or rejection were averaged to form a single item (Table 1, 
Item #41). Another item dealt with alienation, in the sense of non-identifica- 
tion with the group. It was regarded as likely that the effectiveness of group 
rewards or punishments (and hence the magnitude of incentive or fear drive) 
would be dependent, in part, on the degree of closeness to or alienation from 
the group. ‘The rewards derived from group membership (‘Table 1, Item #36) 
were regarded as a possible determinant of, generalized incentive motivation. 
An item was included in the questionnaire to provide some estimate of the 
perceived group standards or norms for aspiration behavior. This question 
corresponded to one of the group aspiration items, except that it asked the 
S what “most Jews feel a good Jew ought to hope.” When the actual aspira- 
tion was subtracted from the perceived group standard, a crude index of 
deviation from perceived group standards was obtained. Both the absolute 
and algebraic deviations were included in the factor analysis (Table 1, Items 
#39 and 40) and the absolute deviation was tentatively related to level of 
generalized motivation, in accordance with assumptions which will be detailed 
later. The questionnaire was already too long to permit administration of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (6). The briefer Cervin Emotionality Scale 
(1) was administered, but did not yield a reproducible Gutman scale and 
hence was not included in the factor analysis. 


3. Factor Analysis 


‘The matrix of intercorrelations among the 50 items was computed, and 
was factored by the centroid method. Five factors were extracted from the 
matrix and were graphically rotated, with simple structure as the primary 
criterion for the location of axes. Oblique rotation did not appear to sub- 


stantially increase simple structure, and the five factors were therefore 
kept orthogonal to each other. 


NN ETT TE 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. Factor A (Judgment) 


The first two factors to be extracted appear to correspond to the judgmental 
and motivational factors found in the previous study, though the oblique 
simple structure was considerably more elegant in the previous study. The 
items having the highest loadings on Factor A (loadings > .50 on Items #3, 
5, 8, 1, 17, 10) were all aspiration questions inquiring as to what § expected 
or feared would happen. ‘The fact that questions such as ‘what do you fear 
your income will be” were prominent on this factor, rather than on a moti- 
vational factor, very probably indicates that these questions are equivalent to 
the “least you expect” question in the previous study. Two items had appre- 
ciable negative loadings: The discrepancy between obtained and hoped for 
college grades (#42), and the hope for success in the individual vs. outgroup 
scholarship competition (#34). Both of these are consistent with the 
concept of an expectational factor, though it is not clear why the hope item 
should be negative rather than negligible. In the previous study the hope 
questions had moderate positive loadings on the expectational factor, and in 
the present study hope questions had moderate positive or negligible loadings 
on this factor, with the exception of the negative item noted above. Not 
all of the results are fully consistent with the interpretation given here, as 
indicated by the —25 loading on one expect question (#23) and the +40 
loading on one “try” item (#12). 


2. Factor B (Drive) 


Factor B, with which this investigation is particularly concerned, is sub- 
stantially clearer in its interpretation. The mean loading of the expect 
questions was .24, hope .35, and try 44, which is in accord with the 
results of the previous study. In the earlier paper, it was suggested that 
such an aspirational (hope, intend, try) factor might represent a dimension 
of emotional arousal (motivation). ‘The scales measuring emotion aroused 
by individual problems and emotion aroused by group problems, which were 
included in order to provide a partial test of this hypothesis, loaded .54 
and .65. Indeed, the four highest positive loadings on this factor were 
group antisemitism hope, group antisemitism try, emotion aroused by group 
problems and individual antisemitism hope. Fear of group sanctions (Item 
#41), hypothesized as a possible index of drive, was also prominent on this 
factor with a loading of .59. It was also suggested that the effectiveness of 


reward or punishments administered by the group (and hence generalized 
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incentive or drive) would be related to the degree of closeness to or alienation 
from the group. The more alienated from the group an individual is, the 
less effect group-administered punishments or rewards would be expected 
to have. ‘The highest negative loading on this factor, —.50, was alienation, 
providing further confirmation of the motivational interpretation of the 
try-hope-intend factor in aspiration behavior. 

‘The relation of Factor B to the absolute deviation from perceived group 
standards (Item 39) also appears to be worth noting. It will be recalled 
that a relation between this item and drive had been tentatively suggested. 
It is known that if two or more responses are conditioned to a given cue, 
the response which is highest in habit strength (H) is the response which 
benefits most from an increase in drive (e.9., 3, 7). It seems reasonable 
to assume that the response of conformity to perceived group standards is, 
for most §s, the response with the greatest habit strength. If this one 
assumption is granted, it follows that deviation from perceived group standards 
should be inversely related to drive. This hypothesis says nothing about 
the direction of the deviation from group standards (presumably a measure 
of pro-group and anti-group attitudes) but only about the absolute amount 
of deviation. Inspection of the data reveals that pro-group attitude, as 
reflected in the algebraic deviation from standards, is positively correlated 
with emotion aroused by group problems. In contrast to this is the negative 
correlation (—.30) between emotion aroused by group problems and the 
absolute deviation from group standards, as predicted by. the hypothesis. 
In terms of factor structure, the only item other than alienation which has 
a noticeable negative loading on Factor B is the absolute deviation from 
perceived group standards. While the loading is not high (—.22), the 
successful prediction of this result is itself surprising, considering the extent 
to which accurate predictions depended on conditions which could not be 
subjected to rigorous experimental control in a study of this kind. 

The pattern of loadings on Factor B is thus in agreement with the 
hypothesis (8) that the hope-try factor in aspiration behavior represents a 
dimension of emotional arousal (motivation). A further result helps to 
clarify the question of whether this motivational factor is best interpreted 
as analogous to incentive motivation (K) or to drive (D). The rewards 
derived from group membership (Item #36) was regarded as a possible 
determinant of generalized incentive motivation. This item, however, 
loaded only .29 on the motivational factor, while fear of group sanctions 
loaded .59, suggesting that Factor B may represent a variable in individual 
and group aspiration behavior which is analogous to fear drive in other 
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areas. It would appear, moreover, that the perceived controllability 

Dal areas was related to drive level, as is implied by Mowrer and 
ek’s (4) experimental study of “fear from a sense of helplessness." In 
k nt study, group control (loading = .49) was apparently more closely 

d to drive than was individual control (loading = .26), and cooper- 
particularly with the ingroup, was viewed as a means of increasing 
ch control in the interests of drive satisfaction. 


3. Factor C (Individual vs. Group Goals) 

‘This factor is clearly concerned with individual vs. group goals. Indi- 
ial goals and indices of alienation from the group tended to receive positive 
dings, while group goals and indices of group identification tended to 
ceive cither negative or negligible loadings. ‘The highest positive loadings 
re on individual income expect, hope, try and deserve; on individual marital 
piness expect and hope; and on alienation. ‘The larger negative loadings 
on absolute deviation from group standards, individual anti-semitism 
ict, group grades hope, fear of group sanctions and valuation of group 
rship. ‘The anti-semitism items were all negative and/or very small, 
arently indicating that discrimination against individuals is seen as part 
group problem. It may be noted that the two goal areas which loaded 
ery highly on Factor C, individual income and individual marital happiness, 
re rated by the Ss as being the two most controllable goal areas. ‘The 
divid control. scale was not prominently represented on this factor, 
er. It is possible that the individual vs. group goals factor is related 
trollability, or it may be that income and marital happiness are con- 

d by the Ss to be particularly personal areas of goal striving. 


4. Factor D 

is bipolar factor has its principal negative loadings on three group 
aspiration questions (Items #18, 15, 16), the hoped-for income of 
outgroup (#19), and the degree to which individual problems are seen 
trollable by the individual (#45). The principal positive loadings are 
on the individual college grades hope and individual marital happiness 
questions (#30, 22). No interpretation of this factor will be made 


5. Factor E (Cooperation-Competition) 
dimension of cooperation-competition (or cooperation-conflict) ob- 
th individual and group goals, and 


d here appears to cut across bo oals, 
pal negative loadings on this bipolar 


up-outgroup relations. ‘The princi 
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factor were to be found on the four cooperation-conflict scales, the fear of 
group sanctions and expectation for group marital happiness (Items #48, 
47, 49, 23, 41, 50). ‘The principal positive loadings were to be found on 
the individual income fear and all three scholarship competition (ingroup 
vs. outgroup, individual vs. ingroup, individual vs. outgroup) aspiration 
questions (Items #13, 35, 33, 34). 


D. SUMMARY 


Jewish college students answered a questionnaire concerning their aspi- 
rations for themselves and for American Jews in six goal areas (income, 
ending anti-semitic discrimination, etc.). Aspiration questions asked $s what 
they expected, hoped, feared, were trying for and believed they or their 
Rroup deserved. Also included in the analysis were indices of emotion aroused 
by individual and group problems, perceived controllability of such problems, 
cooperation-conflict with ingroup or outgroup in the achievement of indi- 
vidual and group goals, rewards derived from group membership, fear of 
group sanctions and alienation. ‘The 50 X 50 matrix of intercorrelations 
was factored by the centroid method. 


A previous study of individual aspirations in an experimental situation (8) 
had revealed a factor concerned with hopes, intentions and “trying” (but 
not expectations) which had been interpreted as a dimension of emotional 
arousal (drive). A similar factor, extending across both individual and group 
goals was obtained in the present research. As in the previous investigation 
“try” questions loaded higher than “hope” which in turn loaded higher 
than “expect.” Emotion aroused by individual or group problems, fear 
of group sanctions and controllability had high loadings on this factor, 
which was in accordance with the assumption of a drive dimension. Other 
factors included Judgment (expectation), Individual vs. Group Goals, and 
Cooperation-Competition. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN SMALL GROUP PERFORMANCE*! 


University of Illinois and State University of New York, Albany 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL AND EDWIN D. LAWSON 


A. PROBLEM 


During the past few years there has been a great deal of interest in 
various aspects of small group performance. Sex differences in group behavior 
have not as yet occupied much research interest, though there is a growing 
body of knowledge concerning sex differences in various aspects of individual 
behavior (1). It was our hypothesis that the dynamics of group behavior 
would be such that it seemed reasonable to expect that groups of men would 
perform differently on standardized tasks than groups of women, and that 
these differences would not be explainable in terms mainly of a simple sum 
of population characteristics, i.e., of individual performances of men and 
women. Predictions as to the direction of differences were not made. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were undergraduate psychology students at the University of Illinois 
organized into groups of 10 members. There were 10 groups of men and 
seven groups of women. Several more groups had originally been included 
but were dropped because certain criteria of attendance were not met. The 
groups are defined as neonate groups with elected leaders, i.e., groups of 
people who meet for the first time and, after preliminary experience of the 
problem to be faced, elect a leader to help in attaining a common object, 
in this case winning $100. 


C. PROCEDURE 


The purpose of the major project of which this study was a part was to 
learn more about the syntality of groups. Cattell and his co-workers in a 
series of investigations (2, 3, 4, 5) had developed a standardized series of 
tasks to measure the factor-analytically defined dimensions of group syntality. 


—_—_—_—_ 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 27, 1960. 

1 This study was conducted in the program of the Laboratory of Personality 
Assessment and Group Behavior at the University of Illinois and was supported in 
Part by the Office of Naval Research Contract N80nr-79600. 
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The experimental groups were created by announcing the general purpose of 
the project as a research in social psychology. A prize of $100 was offered 
for the best men's group and for the best women's group. No suggestion 
was made at the time of the experiment that there was any competition 
between the sexes. Members of groups were randomly selected. 

The groups met for three daily sessions of about three hours each. The 
procedures and situations for these tests of groups are substantially the 
same as those more fully described and made generally available as measures 
of group dimensions in Cattell and Stice (4). The following group per- 
formance situations were conducted : 

Crypts: deciphering—five problems. 

Construction of models: included estimate of time for completion 
(level of aspiration). 

3. Discussion: self-evaluation by the group—length of time. 

4. Jury judgment: with measure of level of persuadability. 

5. Card sorting. ‘ 

6. Guessing game—similar to 20 Questions. 

5 Group Discussion: group’s answer to factual questions. 

9 


| af 


+ Attitudes: Group decision on controversial statements. 
, Interests: Group voting on how to spend a free evening. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISONS OF SCORES OF MEN'S AND WOMEN’S GROUPS 
Standard 
Mean error i 
MCE I Be Ltt i, EN ALL EE. Wn 
1. Crypts (time) O12. TI 84 
2. Construction (time) a ES i’ 
(a) per plans BBO TUAITMT SES 2167 ZAG 
(b) construction improvement MOEA DOLE. B44 228” -92 
(c) level of aspiration 13.10 245°’ 91 1.36’ 6.99* 
(d) level of inconstancy 167° 219 $8 3.6 144 
8 y cone ০ time 
T 3 sessions 14.. 16 Fr 5 Sg . 
Pt eer 90° 15.16 17 2.8 78 
(a) Sorat vee (level 
of persuadability) lot 150 ! 5.529 
(b) primary discussion (time) Il Bsr 12 ly TIS 
(c) secondary discussion (time) 17.30 12.70’ 2.54 5:7’ 1.79 
5. Card Sorting (time) 43.0" 46.81” 2167 1.667 1.69 
6. Guessing Game (score) 5.6 6.87 3.9 2.0 29 
7. Ig Joiner (earned points) h b 
a) Session 3.4 f 5 
(b) Session II 4.3 Py lel io is 
ঠি : 


* Significant at .01 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 
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D. RESULTS 


Scores for the groups under the various situations were tabulated and 
tests of significance were computed between means of the groups of men 
and the groups of women. Results are shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 
Significant differences between the groups were found on Situation 2—Con- 
struction and Level of Aspiration with the men having a faster time for 
completion of models and also a significantly higher level of aspiration. 
There were no clear-cut differences in attitudes as expressed in group decision 
although trends indicated that the women were slightly more conservative. 

In the Interests situation there were some differences indicating that the 
men preferred the “Seeing Lana Turner movie,” “Playing handball” choices 
more often than did the women. ‘The women’s groups on the other hand 
indicated the “Studying’’ choice significantly more often than did the men. 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF INTERESTS OF MEN AND WOMEN AT SESSIONS I AND III 


Percentage of votes 


Session Session Session Session 
I III I II 
Interests M Ww M Ww Et yh 
A Sit at cabin 6.88 15.71 14.30 14.28 1.56 -00 
B Be on team 55 85 2.20 5.00 47 1.12 
C See Lana Turner film 35.55 5.57 31.60 5.00 2.54* 2.66* 
D Play ball 20.55 6.57 21.90 5.71 2.09* 2.80 
E Eat steak 18.66 20.28 21.10 34.28 28 -99 
F Study 1.66 18.28 60 12.85 2.97*  2.30* 
G Pack clothes t 1.11 6.00 10 rl 1.16 ‘78 
H Take a physical 9.44 16.00 40 2.14 67 81 
I Sleep 0.00 2.85 2.20 1.86 — 15 
J Read book 0.00 1.42 2.00 3.14 — 17 
K Abandon the group 2.44 6.43 3.50 15.00 95 1.59 


* Significant at the .05 level or beyond. 


E. Discusston 

The results of this investigation, while perhaps suggestive, are not con- 
clusive. It is true that differences were found in performance on speed of 
construction, level of aspiration and persuadability and that there were 
differences in the interests situation. Considering the number of situations 
tested we would have expected some differences to occur by chance. While 
the superiority of the men might have been predicted from the conclusions 
reached by Anastasi, major differences in the situations did not appear. ‘Thus 
it seems that within the limits of this investigation that systematic differences 
in group organization do not occur so that men’s groups as compared with 
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women’s groups perform significantly different on a series of standardized 
tasks. Nor is there evidence, as yet, that men and women differ in those 
syntality-navel characteristics that might be expected to derive from popu- 
lation navel characteristics rooted in known sex differences in individual 
traits. 

F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Comparison of groups of men and women in nine varied types of situation 
leads to the conclusion that the group performances of men and women are 
substantially similar. ‘There are indications, however, that level of aspiration 
and level of persuadability show differences in group performance. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GROUP FLATTERY 
UPON SELF EVALUATION"! 


Department of Psychology, San Jose State College 


Jack M. Hicks 


A. PROBLEM 


The conformity of the individual to a false group consensus has become 
one of social psychology’s most replicable findings. In experiments by 
Sherif (5), Asch (1) and many others, $s were asked to make judgments 
concerning characteristics of visual or auditory stimuli in the face of delib- 
erately falsified majority opinions. A substantial number of Ss were found 
to modify their judgments in accordance with the majority opinion. 

Despite the consistency of this finding, its generalizability seemed limited 
due to the homogeneity of tasks used. Most studies have elicited judgments 
regarding external stimuli presumably of only minor personal importance 
to the Ss. Furthermore, research has in general been limited to the immediate 
effects of group pressure upon judgments, without attempting to determine 
the persistence of distorted judgments among the same individuals after 
group pressure had been removed. 

The purpose of this study is to extend the literature regarding the con- 
formity effect and its persistence over time by experimentally exerting group 
pressure upon judgments of presumably genuine personal concern to the §s; 
self-evaluation. ‘The method essentially was to introduce flattery into small 
groups of acquainted individuals. Flattery was defined as a report of ex- 
perimentally inflated self-ratings presented to the Ss as a bonafide consensus 
of group opinion. 

In line with the above experimental findings, the following hypotheses 
were formulated: 

I. Self-evaluation will shift positively as a function of group flattery. 

II. Positively shifted self-evaluations will shift negatively as a function 
of non-reinforcement. 

HSE 


* Received in the Editorial Office on October 10, 1960. y 
1 This research was conducted at San Jose State College under the guidance of 


Dr. Gene Wallar. 
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B. MErnov 
1. Materials 


‘Three rating scales were used: a Self Rating Inventory (SRI), a Group 
Rating Inventory (GRI) and a Falsified Group Ratings Inventory (GR). 
All three scales contained the same 10 trait adjectives selected from the 
Index of Adjustment and Values prepared by Bills, Vance and Mclean (2), 
as follows: ambitious, confident, calm, considerate, intelligent, mature, 
optimistic, faultfinding, stubborn and efficient. 


Following is an example of the format of the scale: 


1. IT am an ambitious person . . 


0 per cent to S$ per cent of the time 
§ per cent to 15 per cent of the time 
15 per cent to 40 per cent of the time 
40 per cent to 60 per cent of the time 
60 per cent to 85 per cent of the time 
85 per cent to 95 per cent of the time 
95 per cent to 100 per cent uf the time 


LLL 


Percentages were used to make the statements more concrete. The 
sequence of the choices for each item was alternated. For example, the first 
choice for Item 2 was “‘95 per cent to 100 per cent of the time.” 


2. Subjects 


Twelve groups of elementary psychology students, 42 male and 16 female, 
volunteered for the study. This particular sample was solicited due to four 
months of meeting three hours weekly in groups of four to seven members, 
permitting the establishment of personal acquaintance and a basis for inter- 
individual evaluation. 

3. Procedure 

Original self-ratings, group-ratings, self-ratings immediately following 
presentation of GR’s and self-ratings five days later, were secured. 

On Day I, the SRI was first distributed to each S. The instructions on 
the Inventory were read orally by E and no conversation waz permitted 
while the task was in progress. It was emphasized that ratings would be 
kept in confidence. When the SRI’s were collected, the GRI was distributed. 
Each § received only enough GRY’s necessary to rate those members of his 
group who were present. When the GRI was collected, §s were told that 


for their information, a tally of the Eroup ratings for each individual would 
be returned to them at the next class meeting. 
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Falsified GR’s were constructed in the following way: the 10 items were 
ybitrarily divided as equitably as possible into three groups; A, B and C. 
cach GR, two of these groups (experimental traits) were shifted two 

ries in a positive direction with reference to the original self ratings. 
example, a rating of “40 per cent to 60 per cent" was changed to “85 per 
: to 95 per cent.” The third group (control traits) remained identical 
with original ratings. In each case, the shifted groups of traits were rotated, 
0 that all three groups were falsified an equal number of times. That is, 
for one §, Groups A and B were falsified; for another, A and C, etc. This 
procedure amounted to using a control group of items rather than a control 
group of persons to examine the effect of the falsified group ratings. 

‘Two days after the Day I session (Day III), GR's were given to each §. 
After studying the GR’s for five minutes, the §s were instructed to fill out 
another SRI. This constituted a test of Hypothesis I. The GR’s as well 
the SRI’s were collected. Otherwise, the same procedure was followed as 
Day I. 

| Five days later (Day VIII), §§ again re-rated themselves on the SRI. 
This constituted a test of Hypothesis Il. After the ratings were collected, §s 
were told the nature of the experiment. The procedure was otherwise the 
Same as previously. 


4. Scoring 
 SRIY’s of Day III and Day VIII were compared to SRI’s of Day I in 
order to tally the number of traits re-rated in a positive direction for each §. 
An S was classified as an “experimental-shifter” (ES) if he shifted positively 
“On a greater proportion of experimental than on control traits. An § was 
labelled a “control-shifter” (CS) if the reverse was true. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

| A preliminary tally showed that 94 per cent of the total Day III re- 
evaluations either shifted upward or remained consistent with original ratings, 
Whereas only 6 per cent of the re-ratings moved in a downward direction. 
In order to test Hypothesis I, a t-ratio was computed between Experimental 
Shifters (ES’s) and Control Shifters (CS's) for the Day Ill-Day I com- 
parison. Results indicated .66 ES’s and .34 CS’s, yielding a significant 

erence between the two groups (P< .01). Thus, Hypothesis I was 
clearly confirmed in that group flattery influenced self evaluation in the 
“direction of group consensus when self evaluation was measured immediately 
“after the flattering situation. 
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However, an analysis of the extent to which the Day VIII self-reeval- 
uations were influenced specifically by group flattery was not so clearcut. 
A t-ratio between ES's and CS’s of Day VIIIl-Day I was computed. This 
comparison yielded .59 Experimental Shifters and .41 Control Shifters 
(P > 05). Therefore the above significant difference between Day IIl- 
Day I Experimental and Control shifts did not materialize for the Day VIIl!- 
Day I comparison of Experimental and Control shifts. ‘This outcome was pro- 
duced by an unexpected positive shift in Day VIII Control words. Therefore 
despite the significant increase in Day VIII self-evaluations over the original 
self-evaluations, it cannot be concluded that flattery was a crucial factor. Instead, 
the data suggests a “sleeper effect” (gain with lapse of time). This 
phenomenon may have been produced by a generalization of effect from the 
experimental traits to the control traits as a function of time. A related 
explanation is suggested by Cofer (3) who found that “‘substance” is better 
retained than verbatim learning. The general idea of “very high group 
ratings," may have been retained with little loss over the five-day period 
whereas recall of specific item ratings may have dropped markedly. 

Hypothesis II was tested by comparing the Experimental Shifters of the 
Day VIill-Day I comparison against the Control Shifters of the Day II- 
Day I comparison. Results indicated .66 Day VIII ES’s, which was 
identical to the already observed .66 ES’s for Day III. Hence, Hypothesis I 
Was rejected on the basis of no significant decrease in the inflated self-evalu- 
ations as a function of the 5-day extinction period. 

A final consideration was the possible inadequacy of the five-day period. 
In designing this study it seemed that the five-day period (from Day III to 
Day VID) should suffice for a valid test of the hypothesized decrement in 
self rating as a function of time. Kelley (4) for example, found a marked 
reduction in the amount of experimentally produced opinion change over 
od three-day period. This study, on the contrary, found no reduction in 
experimentally produced change in self-evaluation over a five-day period. 
This discrepancy may be due to Kelley's (4) usage of opinion change about 
matters of presumably less personal concern than would be expected of self- 


evaluation. ‘That is, the greater the personal im i i 
s th portance of the attitude being 
changed, the less readily the change will disappear. 


D. SumMMARY : 


Twelve personally acquainted small groups of undergraduate college 


students were used in determining the effects of group flattery upon self- 
evaluation and its persistence over time. 
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jlts indicated: (a) an over-all tendency toward upward shifts on 
eevaluations subsequent to group flattery; (b) a statistically greater 
ase of flattered to unflattered personal characteristics immediately after 
attery situation; (c) no decrement in self-reevaluations after five 


nd (d) no significant difference between flattered and unflattered 
nal characteristics after five days. 
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HE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY, INVEN- 
TORY (MMPI) AND THE EDWARDS PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE SCHEDULE (EPPS): A 
FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 


RAYMOND E. HARTLEY AND ROBERT M. ALLEN! 


A. PROBLEM 


In two previous papers one of the authors (1, 2) reported correlational 
“Unities among the scales and variables of the MMPI and EPPS. Sub- 
sequent review of the data raised the question of the possible existence of a 
yalidity factor common to both personality tests. ‘The rationale for this 
icular query was derived from the presence of four validity scales in 
MMPI—K, F, ?, and L scales—and the Consistency variable in the 
EPPS.2 Since this did not show up in the correlation matrix of Allen's (2) 
study it was conjectured that perhaps factor analytic treatment of the data 
Could disclose its presence. Concomitant with the search for a validity factor 
“is the discovery of communalities extant in both personality tests treated as 
a single battery. ‘This further treatment of the test data might help determine 
Whether these two instruments have separate usefulness and should sup- 
plement each other or whether both are measuring the same or similar 
attributes and therefore may substitute for each other. 


B. PROCEDURE 


| ‘The Ss consisted of 130 males and females in undergraduate classes at 
the University of Miami. The basis for selection was the student's presence 


“* Received in the Editorial Office on October 10, 1960. 

Ee authors wish to thank Drs. Nike V. Truss and John Drevdahl for their 

Contributions to the interpretation of the factors. }- | 

This project was supDGE by the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 

Society of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 The EPPS variables are: Ach, Achievement; Def, Deference; Ord, Order; 

Exh, Exhibition; Int, Intraception; Suc, Succorance; Dom, Dominance; Aba, Abase- 

rent; ie Nurturance; Chg, Change; End, Endurance; Het, Heterosexuality ; 
9, Aggression; and Con, Consistency. ths 

~ Fhe MMPI scales are: 2, Question; L, Lie; F, Validity; K, Suppressor; Hs, Hypo- 

Chondriasis; D, Depression; Hy, Hysteria; Pd, Psychopathic Deviate; Mf, Interest; 

a, Paranoia; Pt, Psychasthenia; Sc, Schizophrenia; Ma, Hypomania; and Si, Social 

Mtroversion-Extroversion. 

Th this paper the usual abbreviated designations for the MMPI will be employed. 

of Eres variables, however, will be spelled out completely, e.g, Endurance instead 
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ln a clamroom at the times designated for testing. ‘These students were not 
volunteers in the usual meaning of this term. ‘The median age for the entire 
Eroup was 21 years and the median academic level was the sophomore year,* 
Each student was administered the MMPI and the EPPS. The 30 scales were 
intercorrelated and were reported by Allen (2). 

The correlation matrix was factored by Thurstone's (8) complete centroid 
method. Ten factors were extracted. ‘Table 1 gives the distribution of residuals 
after the tenth factor. The rotation to simple structure subseyuceut!y indicated 
the pomibility that the tenth factor might better be regarded as a residual 


factor. 
TABLE 1 
Furgvexcr Durmisuriox Or Tut TExT™H FACTOR RESIDUALS 
11 =I = —4% —hM 02 0s .08 AL 
to to to to to to to to to 
—Il —08 —05 —2 ot 04 07 Ao As 
[{ [] 24 59 96 117 75 36 14 | 


The battery was then rotated to oblique simple structure. The rotated 
factor matrix, V, is presented in ‘Table 2 while Table 3 shows the correlations 
among the primaries.* Although no particular point was made of this in 
the original experimental design, the division of labor between the two 
authors resulted in a “blind” rotation. In other words, the scales in the 
correlation matrix were designated by numbers only so that the author re- 


sponsible for the factor analysis knew only the scale numbers and not their 
names or contents. 


No attempt was made to go to the second order. The senior author is in 
accord with the group of factor analysts which believes in general the second 
ora can be quite interesting, but the question of the interdependency among 

various scales seemed troublesome enough in this study to render second 
order study questionable. 4 


ত ?- 
ড Tes with the mean raw scores, SDs, and T scores for this population as well 


r= ee gt < al matrix for the EPPS variables and the MMPI 
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i C. INTERPRETATION 


In ‘Table 2 the order of columns is arbitrary and is merely the order In 
which the fxctors happened to appear. From the standpoint of simple structure 
woene of the factors are better defined than others. ‘The interpretation of the 
factors will follow in the approximate order of adequacy of structural defini. 
tron. 

The interpretation of the factors was with the cooperation of two additional 
colleagues." Each of these four psychologists worked out his interpretation 
independently of the other three. When all four had completed this task, 
conferences were held to reach a common interpretation for cach of the 
factors. The following interpretations represent the consensus of the four 
Psychologists. 

1. Factor E 


This factor was labeled ""Neuroticism,” and is apparently an old friend in 
the MMPI. The three high loadings—D, Hy, and Hs? (in that order)— 
comprise the Neurotic Triad of Hathaway and McKinley (7, p. 25). More 
Over, it seems to be the same as Cottle’s (3) Factor “D” which he designated 
as “hypochondriasis" or “neurotic tendencies.” 

Descriptively this appears to be a general and pervasive factor which un- 
derlies the psychophysiologic and obsessive modes of coping with anxicty 28 
well 2s a free floating anxiety reaction. The major components are lowered 
morale, depression, and withdrawal from social contact. 

‘The presence of Mf is somewhat unusual for this factor. This peculiarity 
may be a consequence of using a college population in that among college 
students neurotic tendencies are associated with an inclination to reject 
conventional patterns of interests linked with one's sex. 

বল 2. Factor B 

was designated as “Psychotic Withdrawal” and is another 
Product of the MMPI. It is recognizable as Cottle's Factor “B.” In terms of 
ক ত বাণীক “মি factor a significant oddity in this analysis is the 
Pt oe 5 আৰি 8 » in contrast with Cottle’s report, for example, of the 
heey S te on this factor. The authors can offer no nsychological 
Fa onale CXCept to suggest that in some way it may be a function of 
শেড Ee this vestigation. It is clear enough factorially 
ah oe ES Ee of Pt in this study were somewhat differ- 
loti মল oe" 8 investigations. For instance, the present cor- 
between Was .52, while Cottle reported a coefficient of .84. 

on 

on 
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ptively this factor is characterized by the general picture of schizoid 
pphrenic nonsociality, bizarre thinking, irrationality, and shallow 
lity reflected in superficial ties to people. Some emotional lability 
seen 2s a cyclothymic reaction. 


3. Factor A 


Th ls the “Conformity” factor. Its definite bipolar nature adduces a 
tm of rejection of psychological phenomena at one pole and its acceptance 
the opposite pole. It tenuously resembles Fricdenberg's and Roth's (6) 
or called "adaptive, intrapunitive horrors." 
factor includes the combination of deference (perhaps subservience), 
' ness (perhaps fright), and pride in endurance (perhaps Imatochiun ) 
1 the one hand, and the rejection of autonomy, change, AgZromiveness, and 
xuality on the other. This constellation identifies the defensive con 
who needs to be constantly alerted against threatening change and 
ruption of self-preserving order and routine in his life activities. There is . 
fear of the unexpected and the untried. The major coping mechanism is 
bility in organizing and reacting to stimuli. ‘There is no search for 
nee, imaginative living, and untried creativity. 


4. FactorD 
again is a highly developed bipolar factor with a considerable number 
tive loadings in the middle and high .30's and with fewer but higher 
lings on the positive side. ‘This was labeled the “Forced Calmness" factor, 
ips not a happy choice but reflective of turbulence under a fagade of 
The reasoning behind this choice gave major consideration to the nega- 
loadings of K, Hs, Hy, Dominance, and Affiliation. These yielded a 
ture of an extroverted individual who was low in self criticism, wished 
“dominant but seemed to have little with which to lead. In sum, a 
Dn desirous of being a “leader” but who was, nevertheless, negligible. The 
OF loadings at the positive pole rejected all this since it was characterized 

isement, Si, and Endurance. 

above description accords with the individual who is outwardly pas- 
ut inwardly seething, and is struggling to maintain a facade of peace- 
ss, He is involved in a conflict between his own inferiority feelings and 
ls awareness of a pattern of uselessness which he prefers to disown. In other 
he is cognizant of his foolishness but does not have the wherewithal 
anize and accomplish a more adequate pattern of usefulness in living. 
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He is an inferiority-ridden person and is likely to go to pieces in the face of 
stress. ‘To avoid this he must suppress intensely. The overt manifestations are 
marked by an intrapunitive syndrome with self deprecation, overcriticalness 
of self, and followership tendencies. It may be that this is the pattern of the 
dutiful or duty bound person whom one regards as the “‘salt of the earth" but 
one whom others are grateful not to be—a sort of ““There but for the grace 
of God go I" person. 
5. Factor G 


In this grouping the significant negative loadings, L and F, and the pure 
component, Consistency, approaches most closely what the authors feel might 
be designated as a validity factor. At best, however, this permits only the use 
of a generically descriptive term such as the “Rational Factor: Test-Taking 
Attitude” rather than a straightforward validity label. ‘Thus, the need for 
being consistent in responsiveness to the test items is supported by a tendency 
to be truthful and to deal with the items of the inventories rationally and 
carefully. The latter two test-taking attitudes and behavior certeinly aid 
and abet the validity of personality test findings. 

From an overall descriptive viewpoint, taking into consideration the high 
positive Pt and Mf loadings, this factor does not appear to be as healthy as 
the first glance would seem to indicate. A measure of compulsive rationality 
and rigidity in test-taking attitude comes to the fore. In addition, the high 
Mt score points to an inversion of interests quite characteristic of the college 
population and different from the general population. (The essential meaning 
of Mf as it is imbedded in this factor is not quite clear.) There is an intel- 
lectual consistency in dealing with life. The individual displays no need for 
self deception but the drive to intellectual honesty is open to question with 
regard to its dynamics. The four judges were not definitively agreed as to 
the mental health status inherent in this factor. It was suggested by one of 
the judges that in the minimalization of the need for self deception the person 


would have sufficient surplus energy to engage in cultural pursuits as a positive 
activity and not as a flight from reality. 


6. Factor F 


REE ঠি ১১ 

lel “ bien Aspiration” factor describing the diletante who fits 

ers Hl ile as ডু another not because of healthy curiosity and inquiry 

rss avoiding difficulties, By not being tied down this individual 
£0 from one event to another in a genteel seeking for achievement. 
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7. Factor H 


is might be called the “Self Denial vs. Self Indulgence” factor signifying 
continuum from a sort of “‘the meek shall inherit heaven" (to coin a 
raphrase) to an “I want it now" outlook on life. ‘The former characterizes 
the person who is “doing good" as a means of assuring self satisfaction, dis- 
fing an interest in others, and making certain of a place in heaven. At the 
other extreme is the individual who is “earthy,” who wants to achieve in the 
here and now for the gratifications it affords him. 
Generally speaking, the authors were fairly confident of their understand - 
ing of the “meek” pole of the factor since it was well delineated by the 
us loadings on it. The lower loadings at the other end of the continuum 
ed the confidence of their interpretation of it. It seems that this end could 
e tentatively rationalized as a sort of piggish self indulgence or, almost 
ally as well, as a tendency toward self expression or self actualization. 
ere is quite a difference between these two interpretations but the pattern 
loading does not seem to be sufficiently compelling one way or the other. ° 
is this aibivalence which makes the authors somewhat uncertain as to 
more appropriate designation of the pole opposite to “the meek shall 


8. Factor K 


© This bipolar factor appeared to be plain and simple. In a direct fashion it 
Tecognized as “Dependence vs. Independence.” At the former pole this 
hes a rather childish, self centered, “baby me" sort of person who wants 
to serve or do for him. He is actively secking to be served so that his 
est in people is not for their sakes but for the satisfaction of his own needs. 
contrast to this is the person at the other end of the continuum who is 
ependent, self reliant individual whose interest in others is for their 


es) 9. Factor J 
Ld 
© This is designated as the “Anxious Oversensitivity” factor. It denotes a 
j EE vio hides behind a facade which masks a suspicious and anxious 

Oversensitivity to people. This individual is not interested in others nor does he 
attempt to understand their motives. In addition to being suspicious, he is 
| Somewhat irrational. It is as if the person were in a pre- or incipient stage 


a psychopathologic condition but is still maintaining contact with the 
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10. Factor C 


This factor is lightly loaded and somewhat ambiguous from the point of 
view of simple structure. It might be well to regard it as a residual. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed to make sense psychologically and was provisionally named the 
“Flightiness" factor. It is characterized by a need for attention regardless 
of the rationality of the attention-getting behavior and a consequent lack 
of desire to evaluate oneself carefully. ‘The person has a low persistence level 
and displays an unwillingness to conform since it may interfere with atten- 
tion-holding. 

D. Discussion 


‘The factorial approach to the EPPS and the MMPI as a single battery 
produced some interesting insights into these two instruments. In the first 
place, a clearly defined validity factor did not emerge. Theoretically, the 
Consistency variable of the EPPS and the ?, L, F, and K (validity) scales 
of the MMPI should have “held" together by virtue of the roles attributed to 
them in the construction of these two tests. ‘These are assumed tq play impor- 
tant parts in assessing test taking attitudes and in enhancing the basic purpose 
of the tests—selection or prediction with regard to the remaining variables 
and scales and the differentiation of testees along the various personality di- 
mension continua. If each of these was contributing to test validity the combined 
effect should have been reflected in appropriate intercorrelations. The 
closest approach to this desideratum was Factor G, previously described. The 
three significant validity loadings were positive for Consistency and negative 
for L and F. Somehow K and ? did not emerge as significant components of 
ke he Perhaps the two MMPI scales, K and 2, assess validity in ways 

than that mirrored in the Consistency, L, and F constellation. One 
reared that this may be so is seen in Hathaway’s and McKinley's (7) 

tion of K as a suppressor scale and its use “ . . . . essentially as a 
correction factor to sharpen the discriminatory power of the clinical variables 
by the Inventory” (Pp. 10). Continuing with the description of K, 
| ন this scale does evaluate test taking attitude and is correlated 
(it) i and F. The answer may lie, however, in this statement, ‘* . . . . but 
b-bd i+ more subtle and probably taps a slightly different set of 
CE যখ AS Fas 18). Cottle (4) reviewed the research with the K scale 

EIN YB ST of this scale as a validity indicator. It is 
Fei H le Ti ie role of the K scale is a more appropriate scale. The 

With y On several of the present factors supports this interpretation. 

regard to the ? scale, its role is not specifically that of a validity 
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sale, i.c., to detect distortion or dissembling. ‘The score for this scale is simply 
the total number of unanswered items. ‘The greater the number of items 
omitted the fewer left for scoring so that the picture of the testee's personality 
as measured by the clinical scales becomes less representative than if all items 
were completed. ‘Thus, the more clinically interpretive value of the K scale 
and the basically non-validity nature of the ? scale (as a detector of actual 
testee distortion) would seem to support the lack of loading of these two 
scales on Factor G. On rethinking this issue, then, Factor G may very well 
be the closest to a validity factor that this combination of tests can produce. 

In the second place, the distribution of significant factor loadings discloses 
that the ten factors may be divided into three categories with regard to the 
composition of EPPS and MMPI variables and scales in each: factors 
with EPPS variables only; those with EPPS and MMPI elements; and 
factors comprised only of MMPI scales. Table 4 shows the loadings of the 
components of both tests in each of the 10 factors. Inspection of Table 4 


TABLE 4 
CoMprosimioN OF THE TEN FACTORS IN TERMS OF SIGNIFICANT MMPI SCALES 
ke AND EPPS VARIABLES LOADINGS 


No. EPPS No. MMPI 
Factor variables scales Total 
K 5 0 5 
A 0 5 
H 7 1 8 
G 4 2 6 
F 4 1 5 
ক! 3 1 4+ 
D + 4 $ 
J 1 6 4 
B 0 4 4 
E [) [ 5 


reveals that two factors originate solely in the EPPS—Factors K and 
A—and two emerge exclusively from the MMPI—B and E (insofar 
as significant factor loadings are concerned). The remaining six factors 
have an admixture of EPPS and MMPI elements in varying degrees. 
Moreover," with the exception of Factors C and D, those factors in which 
EPPS variables and MMPI scales are predominant, factorially pure loadings 
emerge. For example, in Factor K, totally EPPS-derived, Succorance is the 
Pure component. Similarly, in Factor E, wholly MMPI, the D scale is pure 
(closely supported by high positive loadings of Hs and Hy to complete the 
Neurotic Triad). In Factors A, H, G, and F the pure component is identified 
as an EPPS variable. Factors E, B, and J have MMPI scales as the pure 


[1 
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component. Factor C, which was earlier characterized as ambiguous, has ? 
as pure, while Factor D, evenly divided between EPPS and MMPI 
components, has no pure factor. The implication here may be that these two 
personality tests are sufficiently different from each other with regard to 
the personality dimensions each assesses, Thus, each may be used separately 
to evaluate in different personality areas or may be used together to yield 
more personality information regarding the testee. In short, the EPPS and 
the MMPI show enough variation in probing qualities to be considered as 
different tests. 
E. SUMMARY 


‘The EPPS and MMPI findings with 130 college males and females were 
factor analyzed. This yielded 10 factors of varying degrees of clarity. A 
validity factor was derived and its status discussed at length. A descriptive 
analysis was made of the 10 factors that emerged. In addition, the composition 
of these factors was evaluated in terms of the test from which their signifi- 
cantly loaded components emerged. ” 
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THE RELIABILITY OF AN OBJECTIVE SENTENCE 
COMPLETION SCORING TECHNIQUE* 


The University of Wisconsin and The University of Michigan 


EpcaR F. BoRGATTA AND HENRY J. MEvysR ! 


In a previous extensive report a procedure for the objective scoring sentence 
completions has been presented (1). In the three validation studies reported, 
reliability was inferred from the substantial correlations of the Make A 
Sentence ‘Test (MAST) scores to personality inventory scores. ‘The purpose 
of this report is to present findings on the direct test-retest reliability of the 
MAST scores. 

The subjects utilized were girls in a large metropolitan vocational high school, 
primarily in the tenth grade, selected from among potential trouble cases in 
four successive years. On the basis of age and performance, the girls tended - 
to be a retarded group. From the point of view of composition, the school 
population from which these subjects were drawn included large proportions 
(about a quarter each) of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. The MAST was 
administered as part of the general testing program, and the time interval 
between test and retest was approximately eight months. 

The test-retest correlations for two designated samples of 166 and 168 
girls, representing control and experimental subjects in a program of research, 
are indicated in Table 1. Description of the scoring categories are indicated in 
this table. Of the 11 scoring categories, it is seen that among the controls 
only one category does not achieve a statistically significant correlation 
coefficient, but all categories have statistically significant coefficients for the 
experimental group. The median correlation for the scores are 3 SANA .S3, 
respectively. 

Although these correlation coefficients are not exceptionally large, it must 
be emphasized that a considerable lapse of time occurred between test and 
retest, There are 49 discrete scores corresponding to the items in this version 
of the MAST. Thus the possible number of scores for each scoring category 
is rather limited, and consequently, the distribution of scores for any scoring 
Category is relatively restricted. 


= i 
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In addition to the relatively long time involved in the test-retest, other 
factors here probably depress the correlations. In order not to build an 
artifactually high test-retest correlation, protocols having as many as four 
omissions were prorated on the basis of the answers given. Pro-rating was 
required for 56 control and 48 experimental protocols. Failure to do such 
pro-rating on this type of scoring leads to spuriously high test-retest correla- 


TABLE 1 
‘TEST-RETEST COEFFICIENTS OF THE MAST 


Control Experimental 


1. Responses that are Paranoid, Suspicious, resentful, un- 

trusting or pessimistic about people, bitter, negativistic. 

(Score Category 1 with a priority over all others.) 44 ‘36 
2. Responses that are Hostile, Directly Rivalrous, Cruel, 

aggressive, demanding of others, brutal, psychopathic. 

(Takes precedence over Category 4, the latter implying 

behavior that is at least in part explainable or excusable 

in a social sense.) 43 ‘39 
3. Responses that are Boastful, Self-assured, Assertive, 

prideful, cocky, immodest, self-oriented, ego-centric, re- 

fuses to take something seriously (silly or deliberately 

ridiculous). 07 *33 
4. Responses that indicate boredom, annoyance, laziness, 

frustration, or emphasize situations that cause these, em- 

phasize the environment, or restate a “leader” implying 

these. et -33 
5. Responses that reflect the Common Morality, Convention- 

ality, moral indignation, self-righteousness, sin and pun- 

ishment, religious or supernatural references. In general, 

Objective rather than personalized responses are in this 

category, the latter often belonging in Categories 1, 

2, and 3. Extreme statements similarly may belong in 

1 or 2. This category favors the banal or common state- 

ment, the social definition. 24 44 
6. Responses that indicate Withdrawal, Avoidance, Shy- 


ness, Over-modesty, timidity, preference or liking for 
isolation. 


26 31 
7. Responses that are Depressive, Indicating Hopelessness, 
self-deprecating, morbid or sad, completely resigned, pes- 
Simistic about events, expressing loneliness or longing 
for friends. ‘31 25 


8 Responses that directly indicate Worry, Fear, Nervousness 

(takes Priority over Category 6), Anxiety, concern for 

‘Trouble, inadequacy (basic), ununderstanding. 43 ‘20 
9. Responses that indicate an Introspective Mood, Self- 

doubting, self-questioning, self-analysis, guilty feelings, 

and indicating Social sensitivity and concern with others. 

(Emphasis is on reflection rather than action.) 27 *33 
10. References to Sickness, Pain, ill health, disease, hypo- - 

chondria, symptoms, or concern over these. *35 ‘31 
11. Responses that are Euphoric, Manic, Optimistic, Express- 

ing Good Feeling, accepting, trusting of others. (Em- 

phasis is on feeling rather than thought or action.) .38 Al 
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tions if the number of omissions is correlated from test to retest. Such correla- 
tion actually occurs (.40 for controls and .70 for experimentals) and may be 
due to non-psychological factors, such as language difficulty or lack of'verbal 
ability. If such a factor were not partialled out, while the test-retest correla- 
tions would be higher, all scoring categories would appear highly intercor- 
related. 

‘The MAST scoring categories have been indicated to be relatively independ- 
ent previously. In comparison to the main diagonal that represents the 
reliability coefficients in a test to retest correlation matrix, only two of the 
110 non-main diagonal correlation coefficients in the control and six in the 
experimental sample achieved a magnitude that satisfies the statistical sig- 
nificance criterion utilized here. 

By way of comparison for the performance of the MAST scoring categories, 
the Cattell Junior Personality Questionnaire (JPQ) was administered at 
the same time as the MAST. The reliability data for the JPQ is indicated in 
Table 2. The median correlation coefficients for control and experimental 
samples are .43 and .49 respectively, appearing at first glance to be substan- 


TABLE 2 
TEST-RETEST COEFFICIENTS OF THE JPQ 


Control Experimental 


1. Toughness vs. emotional sensitivity 43 48 
2. Autonomic relaxation vs. nervous tension 50 *52 
3. Stability, ego strength vs. neurotic emotionality 61 51 
4. Relaxed casualness vs. will control 51 49 
5. Low impatient dominance vs. high impatient dominance 50 47 
6. Schizothemia vs. cyclothymia .28 45 
7. Withdrawn schizothemia vs. adventurous cyclothemia .39 35 
8. Dislike of educ. vs. socialized morale Sy HLS +56 
9. Low independent dominance vs. high independent domi- 

nance 41 51 
10. Quiet eccentricity vs. energetic conformity 2 88 


11. Desurgency vs. surgency 


MAST scoring categories. However, 
36 for the control and 41 for the 
cance criterion, indicating 


tially better than the performance of the 
of the 110 non-main diagonal correlations, 
experimental samples satisfied the statistical signifi 
relative lack of independence for the scores. Thus, the smaller magnitude of 
the MAST correlation coefficients occurs under condition of relatively unique 
definition of the scoring categories, while in the case of the JPQ there is 
apparently substantial interdependence. 

In summary, we have presented test-retest reliability data for two large 
samples of relatively retarded high school, tenth grade girls. As might have 
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been predicted on the basis of the relative efficiency of the MAST in predict- 
ing personality inventory variables, the reliability of the scoring categories is 
found to be statistically significant; the magnitude of the coefficients reported 
for these samples is relatively small, and is probably depressed by the error 
introduced in order to prevent the artifactual inflation of reliabilities due to 
correlated incomplete protocols. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND SOCIAL DESIRABILITY* 


San Fernando Valley State College and Ohio State University 


BENJAMIN MEHLMAN AND ROBERT G. WAREHIME 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Social classes do exist in America. ‘This fact has been made abundantly 
plain by sociological investigations such as those of the Lynds (5), Warner, 
et al. (10), C. Wright Mills (6, 7), and the recent Hollingshead, and 
Redlich study of New Haven (3). Warner comments: 


‘it is a major determinant of individual decisions and social 
actions; . . . every major area of American life is directly and 
indirectly influenced by our class order; and . . . the major decisions 
of most individuals are partly controlled by it... Our most democratic 
institutions including our scheols, churches, business organizations, 
government, and even our family life, are molded by its all-pervading 
and exceedingly subtle but powerful influence (10, P. 10). 


At the same time that social class has been recognized and granted status 
as a primary variable in the molding of the individual, other authors have 
spoken of the increasing homogenization of personality in our culture. 
Fromm’s “marketing orientation” (2), Riesman’s “other-directed” individual 
(9), and Whyte’s “organization man” (11) are all attempts to call attention 
to the blurring of personality distinctions until persons are universally 
acceptable and interchangeable. 

In this study we seek to investigate whether there is actually a difference 
in the value schemes of members of different social classes, whether there 
is a common core of beliefs to which members of different social classes would 
subscribe. 

B. METHOD 

The instrument used to measure Social class in this investigation was 
the two factor Index of Social Position. Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) 
found education, occupation and residence correlated .942 with the Judged 
class position of 552 households. These independent judgments of social 
class showed initial agreement in 96 per cent of the households. Since the 
two variables of education and occupation correlated .906 with the same 
———_—_—_———— 
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criterion, they alone were used in this study. ‘The Index of Social Position 
provided a convenient, reliable and objective measure of social class. 

A measure of beliefs was provided by Edwards Social Desirability Scale 
(1). This is a 39-item scale, with a corrected split half reliability on 
192 college students of .83, on which there is considerable similarity in the 
performance of various groups. It has been shown that there is no sex or 
age difference in responses (1), that Norwegian and Japanese-American 
children respond as do Seattle children (1, pp. 12, 14), and that there is 
a statistically significant relationship between performance on the Social 
Desirability Scale and performance on a variety of personality tests. Most 
relevant to our study is the finding by Klett (4) that high school children 
of different social classes (determined by the father’s occupation) were not 
differentiated on the basis of this scale. All of these groups seem to respond 
in terms of some very general common norm of social desirability rather 
than in terms of some specific group affiliation or individual identification. 

Two hundred and eighteen males and females in the introductory psy- 
chology classes (a “required” course) at Kent State University were admin- 
istered the Index of Social Position and the Social Desirability Scale in class. 
Analysis of variance was used to test for the differences between social 
classes, between sexes and for the interaction. There were 22, 32, 72, 62, 
and 30 individuals in social classes I, II, III, IV, and V, respectively, with 
equal numbers of males and females in each of the groups. The percentages 
of Kent State students in each of the three upper social classes is somewhat 
in excess of the percentage in the New Haven population (1958). About 
half the KSU sample was in the three top classes in contrast to the third 
who were so classified in the New Haven study. 


C. RssuLTs 


The analysis of Variance, as shown in Table 1, yielded an F of 2.141 
for social class differences. ‘This is not significant at the .05 level although it 


s TABLE 1 
UMMARY OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 
F needed for 
eae F Degrees of significance at 
obtained freedom the .05 leyel 
[ক Eo 2.141 4/213 2.37 
Interaction of social 1446 1/213 3:84 


class and sex 
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approach significance at the .10 level. An F of 1.446 was obtained 
for sex differences, and this is not significant at the .05 level. ‘The F for 

raction effects was .202, which was not significant. Bartlett's test for 
homogeneity of variance was not significant. 

«Analysis of the individual items of the Social Desirability Scale yielded 
“only three items that differentiated social classes at the .05 level or beyond 
among the 39 tested. These were item number 9 (‘Criticism or scolding 
rts me terribly”), number 19 (“My parents and family find more fault 
vith me than they should”), and item 30 (“1 feel anxiety about someone 
pr something almost all the time”). Given the probabilities of significant 
findings when multiple tests are run on the same population, the finding 
of three items which differentiated the social classes from among the 39 is 
not overly impressive, although with regard to the first two, as Myers and 
Roberts (8) point out, verbal control is less likely to be employed in the 
ower classes. 


D. Discussion 


Our sample is probably quite representative of the general student body 
though probably not representative of the general American public. It is 
te likely that those persons in the lower classes who attend universities 
are not representative of lower classes. It seems likely that such persons 
light tend to clutch group values more tightly than do persons from the 
classes, and that although they may share the same values and beliefs 
pper class members they do so more at a verbal level than at a behavioral 
. This does not imply that our upper class members are representative 
their social classes. 
Although the “college attendance” variable may eclipse in importance 
e social class origin of college students (whom we have reason to believe 
ght be more socially mobile and in fact, some may be in college because 
reject their class origin), the same speculation does not apply equally 
Clett’s public high school group (4). With considerably less attrition 
‘the lower classes he found the same results. Nor does it explain the 
istency, of the finding of similarity in performance for otherwise widely 
Vergent groups (4). 
© In the face of the overwhelming evidence demonstrating the existence of 
social classes and their importance in the formation of personality, the 


ng these classes may be found in one of the following lines of thought: 
the items of the scale are concerned with trivia or matters that are so 
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peripheral to the images people have of themselves that all persons share 
these beliefs; (b) the items deal with matters so central, so important to 
the self-image that all members of the culture share these characteristics; 
or (c) that the responses of lower class members tend to remain at a verbal 
and aspirational level whereas the same responses of upper class persons 
more closely match their other behavior. 


E. SUMMARY 


Our results agree with other studies demonstrating that various groups 
do not differ with respect to Social Desirability score. If social class has 
a tremendous molding effect upon individual personality development and 
value system formation then it seems reasonable to expect that persons from 
the various social classes should respond differently to a scale such as the 
Social Desirability Scale. Several hypotheses are discussed. 
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CONFORMITY UNDER CONDITIONS OF SIMULATED 
GROUP PRESSURE AS A FUNCTION OF THE NEED 
FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL* 


Department of Psychology, Ohio State Uniwersity 


Box NIE R. STRICKLAND AND DOUGLAS P. CROWNE 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


In two recent reports (5, 9), the problems of response distortion and 
stereotypy on personality inventories have been subjected to an analysis in 
terms of the motivation of the § to achieve a particular self-description. 
Basic to this conception is the construct of need for social approval, by 
which the goal-directed nature of test-taking behavior is accounted for. The 
need for social approval is presently conceived as a content variable in social 
learning theory (11). From the point of view of social learning theory, 
a person’s behavior in any situation is a function of the particular needs he 
expects may be fulfilled in that situation. Which need, among a range of 
possibilities, the person will seek to gratify depends on the value of the 
available reinforcements to him and the expectancy that his behavior will 
lead to preferred satisfactions. In this system, behavior prediction requires 
knowledge both of the strength of an individual's needs and his expectancies 
regarding the outcomes of his behavior. 

In a testing situation, highly socially desirable self-evaluation can be under- 
stood as being influenced by the reinforcement § expects to follow this behav- 
ior, or the punishment he anticipates from failure to comply with perceived 
social and situational demands. Expectancies for the positive reinforcement 
of socially desirable self-description and, perhaps, for the punishment of 
unfavorable self-description can undoubtedly be assumed to be relatively 
high for many individuals. Thus, persons with a high need for social 
approval and the expectancy that this need may be satisfied by presenting 
themselves in a favorable light would tend to evaluate themselves in a 
culturally sanctioned manner. ৰ 

The need for approval, however, may be assumed to affect behavior 
in many situations beyond those of a self-evaluative nature. Persons highly 
motivated to obtain approval can be expected to respond so as to maximize 
the satisfaction of this need in a variety of social contexts. In a previous 


— — — — 
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study (9), §s with a high need for social approval, as measured by the scale 
described below, were found to express significantly more favorable attitudes 
towards a dull, boring, repetitive task than §s less concerned with approval. 
The compliant or conforming behavior of these Ss, in contrast to the more 
negative (and realistic) evaluations of Ss less motivated for approval, suggests 
that social conformity constitutes a means of satisfying a need for approval 
from others, In this study, a significant correlation of —.54 was found 
between the Independence of Judgment Scale (3), a paper-and-pencil con- 
formity measure, and the scale measuring the need for social approval, thus 
supporting this formulation. 

Further, certain aspects of the behavior of the conformer as described in 
other studies (3, 6, 12) seem appropriate to persons with a high need for 
social approval. If a person is concerned about the consequences of his 
behavior in regard to obtaining the approval of others, it seems likely that 
yielding to the perceived demands of social situations becomes crucial for 
him. Such a person may develop the expectancy that “fitting in” « “h others 
leads to positive reinforcement and that, by not conforming, puni hment or 
at least minimal need satisfaction ensues. Conversely, from compliance and 
sensitivity to the evaluations of others may be inferred a disposition to seek 
approval and support from other people. A person so motivated is sensitive 
to the expectations of others regarding his behavior and seeks to respond 
according to their expectations as he perceives them. 

} This relationship between conformity and the need for social approval 
is the major hypothesis of the present study. Ss faced with a conflict between 
perceived social demands and their own judgments or beliefs may be expected 
to yield at the expense of the latter in proportion to the strength of the 
motive for social approval. In this experiment, conformity refers to the 
public statement of a judgment or opinion coincident with that of a majority 
in the absence of logical justification for this judgment. In the posing 
ofa conflict for the § between an objective fact and the opposing statements 
of a majority, an “Asch-type” (1, 2) conformity paradigm was employed. 
In actuality, group pressure in the conformity situation was simulated by 
means of a tape recording. In order to assess the comparability of this 
simulated conformity measure to the true Asch situation, the Barron Inde- 
pendence of Judgment Scale, which has been validated in the Asch situation 
(3), was included in the experiment. A significant relationship between this 


scale and the simulated group situation would provide suggestive evidence 
for the equivalence of the two conformity tasks. 
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B. MErnop 
1. Subjects 
Sixty-four female undergraduate students in introductory psychology 
sections at ‘The Ohio State University participated as Ss in the experiment. 
The initial sign-up sheet requested the §s to volunteer for a study of 
“Dimensions of Personal Reactions." 


2. Procedure 

There were two parts to the experiment: (a) individual administration of 
the two personality scales; and (b) participation in the conformity situation. 
These two phases of the experiment were presented in counterbalanced 
order to control for the possibility of a sequential effect. As one part of 
the experiment, § was given the M-C SD scale (5), the measure of need 
for social approval, followed by the Barron conformity scale. The M-C 
scale consists of 33 items to which § responds True or False. ‘The population 
from which the test items were drawn is defined by behaviors which are . 
culturally sanctioned and approved but which are improbable of occurrence. 
A high need for approval is inferred when § attributes more socially approved 
behaviors to himself than is likely to occur or than is likely to be endorsed 
by most other persons in his peer group. An illustrative item is, “IT have 
never intensely disliked anyone.” ‘The Barron Independence of Judgment 
Scale consists of 22 True-False items which have been found to differentiate 
between independents and yielders in an Asch situation. An illustrative 
item from this scale is, “Some of my friends think that my ideas are imprac- 
tical, if not a bit wild.” 

The conformity situation, which constituted the other phase of the exper- 
iment, was developed by Marlowe (8). In this task, Ss were exposed, one 
at a time, to auditory stimuli which could be readily and accurately perceived. 
Immediately following each presentation were the judgments of pre- 
instructed accomplices of the E, who gave inaccurate judgments on 12 
critical trials out of a total of 18. The accomplices in this study were all 
female, since only females served as §s. 

The auditory stimuli consisted of 18 series of “knocks” recorded on tape 
by rapping on a table at the approximate rate of 10 knocks per two-and- 
one-half seconds. Following each series, the accomplices announced their 
judgments of the number of knocks by calling out a number previously 
Riven to them by E. These accomplices never disagreed in their judgments 
of the number of knocks. ‘The responses of the accomplices were also re- 
corded on the tape. Each § was told that she was the fourth § to participate 
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in this part of the experiment. This was necessary since there were, of 
course, never more than three prior responses on the tape. § was further 
instructed that she would hear a series of knocks followed by the answers of 
the three previous §s, each of whom would state how many knocks she heard. 
Answers were to be announced into a microphone placed directly in front 
of the § as soon as the third person had responded. Each response of the 
naive § was followed by a pause of about seven seconds; § then heard a second 
series of knocks, the answers of the three previous “Ss,” and was then to 
announce her answer into the microphone. Ss were told that their responses 
were being recorded on a second tape and that the purpose of the seven-second 
pause between trials was to leave recording room for subsequent $s. None 
of the §s who served in the experiment questioned the adequacy of this 
procedure for recording and playing simultaneously on two tapes in order 
that each § might be able to hear the responses of the preceding Ss. 

Despite the rapid rate of presentation, the knocks could be accurately 
perceived and were not so ambiguous as to be misunderstood. Four graduate 
students in clinical psychology were asked to listen to the tape and to report 
correctly the actual number of knocks irrespective of the inaccurate judgments 
of the accomplices. ‘Their answers were in 85 per cent agreement with each 
other and with the number of knocks recorded. Three of these judges had 
92 per cent agreement. ‘The number of knocks on each of the 18 trials, the 


order of the 12 critical trials, and the responses of the three accomplices are 
shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Trial Actual no. of knocks Response of accomplices 
1 11 1 
2 6 6 
3° 7 8 
কা 6 5 
5 
sé 7 é 
7 8 9 
ক 10 11 
30 9 10. 
11 11 
1 6 6 
lh 7 8 
13 ?- 5 
14 8 8 
15* 7 
16° $ 5 
* 
18 i 1 
10 


* Critical trial—majority incorrect 
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§ was brought to the room in which the conformity situation was presented 
and seated in front of three tape recorders mounted in a vertical bank. ‘Two 
of these recorders figured in the experiment. A set of carphones was con- 
nected to one of the three recorders and a microphone appeared to be 
connected to a second machine. In actuality, this microphone served no 
purpose except to enhance the deception that § was really being recorded, 
and its cord was simply taped to the rear of the second recorder. During 
the session, E sat behind and to the side of § and recorded her answers. 
The recording sheet was contained in a folder in which the recorded responses 
of the previous “Ss” were plainly in view. E made certain that § could 
see this folder and the responses it contained during the presentation of the 
instructions, thus further enhancing the credibility of the experiment. 

The following instructions were read to the §: 

I am going to present auditory material using a tape recorder, and 
I am also going to record your answers on tape and by hand. You'll be 
able to hear the material through these earphones. The answers of all 
Ss are being recorded on the same tape and you are the (E consults 
booklet) fourth § to participate so far. You will hear a number of 
knocks followed by the voices of the previous Ss, each of whom will 
state how many knocks she heard. After the last person has given her 
answer, you should state your answer into the microphone. There will 
be a pause of about seven seconds between trials to leave recording 
room for the other §s who come after you. To summarize: You will 
hear a number of knocks followed by the other Ss’ statements as to 
how many knocks they heard. Since you are the fourth person to go, 
you will hear three people answer. Right after the last person has given 
her answer, you give yours. Then there will be a pause of about seven 
seconds followed by the second series of knocks. Again you will hear 


the other S§s answer. Then give your answer. Then there will be a 
pause of about seven seconds, then the third series of knocks—and so 


alertness, 


The final statement was made in an effort to increase the involvement 
of §s in the task and to intensify the conflict between reporting the number 
of knocks actually heard and yielding to the distorted judgments of the 
“majority.” 

Following the completion of the conformity situation, Ss were asked two 
questions: (a) “Why did you answer as you did?” and (b) “What do you 
think this situation is measuring?” If an § answered in a manner indicating 
that she might have suspected that the situation was contrived, E then asked, 


en 
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“Did you suspect anything during the experiment?” ‘The purpose of this 
questioning was to determine whether an § should be excluded because she 
was aware of the deception. Four $s stated that they thought the experiment 
was “‘rigged.” These §s were not included in the analysis of the results. In 
response to the two questions, several Ss answered that the purpose of the 
experiment was to “‘see if you would be influenced.” These §s were not 
dropped from the final N of 59 since in response to the third question none 
indicated any suspicion. Actually, many $s who recognized that the purpose 
of the experiment involved “group” influence were among conforming §s. 
‘This observation has also been reported by Asch (1952) and by Marlowe 
(8), who similarly found that many conformers deny being influenced. 


C. RESULTS 

As a preliminary step in the analysis of the data, the means and standard 
deviations were compared for those $s who completed the personality measures 
first versus the remaining half of the §s who initially participated in the 
behavioral situation. No differences were obtained, and the data of these 
two groups were therefore pooled to yield a combined N of 59. 

As the major hypothesis of the study, it was predicted that S§s with a high 
need for social approval would yield to perceived group pressure significantly 
more often than Ss whose need for social approval is lower. In order to 
test this hypothesis, §s’ scores on the M-C SD scale were dichotomized at 
the mean (17.83) to form two groups. ‘The high need for approval group 
consisted of 30 Ss, and the low need for approval group contained 29 $s. 
Scores of the high group ranged from 18 to 31, while those of the low group 
were from two to 17. The significance of the difference between high and 
low groups in yielding to perceived group pressure was tested by means of t. 
The results of this analysis are presented in ‘Table 2. 

The difference is in the predicted direction and highly significant, with 
the high need for approval group behaving in a more conforming manner 
in the simulated group situation. ‘This finding provides strong support for 


TABLE 2 
MEAN DIFFERENCE IN YIELDING BETWEEN HicH AND Low NEED FoR APPROVAL GROUPS 
IN THE CONFORMITY SITUATION 


Group N Mean 


Difference t ': 
High need 
for approval 30 6.73 
Low need Se LO nn 


for approval 29 4.10 
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the hypothesis that individuals with a high need for social approval will yield 
to group pressure in a simulated group atmosphere in contrast to individuals 
less concerned with approval. 

To determine the relationship between the Barron Independence of 
Judgment scale and the conformity situation, the scores of the 56 §s who 
completed the Barron scale were dichotomized at the mean (9.10) to yield 
a high paper-and-pencil conformity group of 29 Ss and a low group of 27 §s. 
Scores of the high group ranged from 10 to 18, and those of the low group 
were from three to nine. It was hypothesized that if the tape situation were 
perceived by Ss as involving group pressure those individuals with high 
independence of judgment scores would refuse to yield to the group, 
while §s showing little independence of judgment would conform more 
often. ‘This relationship was also assessed by means of t. Table 3 shows the 


results of *his analysis. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN DIFFERENCE IN YIELDING BETWEEN HIGH AND LOW BARRON CONFORMITY GRouPs 
IN THE CONFORMITY SITUATION 


Group N Mean Difference t p 
High independence 
of judgment 29 4.52 
2.04 2.20 05 


Low independence 
of judgment 27 6.56 


As predicted, the high paper-and-pencil conformity group (those Ss with 
low scores on the Barron scale) yield significantly more often than the low 
Paper-and-pencil conformity group, thus providing suggestive evidence for 
the comparability of the two conformity measures. 

It may be noted for both the need for approval and Barron conformity 
scale analyses that the variances of the high and low groups were homoge- 
neous, 

It remains now to look more closely at the tape situation and to ascertain 
the degree to which it appears to be measuring the variability of conformity. 
One question to consider is how comparable are the proportions of §s yielding 
in this and in a conventional Asch situation. Table 4 shows the number of 


TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF CONFORMING RESPONSES 


Number of conforming responses 
ET OE HP ETC TL NO SEU BUT CT 


SEEM ARE 0 NN TT 
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Ss who obtained a given score in the simulated conformity situation. ‘Twenty- 
four out of 59 §s, or 40.7 per cent, yielded four or less times on the 12 
critical trials. Thirteen S§s, or 22.0 per cent, yielded on nine or more trials. 
‘These results approximate those of other studies using the Asch situation or 
modifications of it (1, 8). The two conformity situations thus appear to 
produce similar proportions of yielders. 

An additional possibility to be examined is that the tape situation is not 
a measure of conformity, but constitutes a test of the ability of § to count 
auditory stimuli in a rapid sequence. ‘This did not appear to be the case. 
It will be recalled that judges achieved an over-all accuracy of 85 per cent 
in counting the number of knocks. Also, Marlowe, employing the same 
task, found that nonconformists achieved an accuracy level of 82 per cent 
on all 18 trials. Clearly, it seems to have been possible for the §s in this 
study to determine with a high degree of accuracy the actual number of 
knocks on any given trial. It was further observed that Ss exhibited a 
considerable degree of conflict in the situation and that for many it was 
a painful and anxiety-inducing experience. Thus, the major determinant 
of behavior in this situation was not the ability of § to count rapidly 
presented stimuli but the degree to which she was affected by the simulation 
of group pressure. 

Finally, a Pearson product-moment correlation was computed between 
the two personality inventories. In replication of the previous findings of 
Marlowe and Crowne, a significant negative correlation of —.42 (p < 01; 
N = 56) between the M-C scale and the Barron scale was obtained. 
Persons with a high need for social approval tend to be characterized by 
less independence of judgment than those whose need for approval is lower. 


D. Discussion 


The major purpose of this study was to define further the behavioral 
parameters of the need for social approval and specifically to test the hypoth- 
esis that individuals highly motivated in this regard will yield to group 
pressure more often than individuals less concerned with the approval of 
others. In formulating the hypothesis linking the need for approval with 
the behavioral variable of conformity, it was formally recognized that behav- 
ior in a given situation can serve to satisfy many different needs. Situations 
are categorized by the individual on the basis of implicit or explicit cues, and 
it is by these cues that he determines that certain behaviors will lead to 
desired foals or satisfactions. In the conformity situation, an § was faced 
with the conflict of having to decide whether “going HONE with the others” 
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or “‘saying what I heard” was the behavior which would provide maximum 
satisfaction and reduce the conflict. For some $s, the situation was construed 
as one in which being right and hence nonconforming would lead to satis- 
factions important to them. Other $s resolved the conflict by “going along 
with the others.” 

The results of the experiment show that the same Ss who endorsed socially 
desirable statements about themselves were those more likely to yield to 
group pressure in the conformity situation. Persons more highly motivated 
for social approval can be seen as tending to accept yielding as among a 
class of behaviors available for the satisfaction of this need. Because the 
conformity situation used in this study was a simulated group atmosphere, 
it was anticipated that expectancies from previous social interactions would 
carry over to the simulated situation and that §s would utilize these expect- 
ancies in the choice of their behavior in the conformity task. 

Further support for the relationship between conformity and the need 
for social approval is found in the relationship of the Barron Independence 
of Judgment scale and the M-C scale. Moreover, the significant relationship 
of the Barron scale with the simulated group situation provides inferential 
support for the comparability of the simulated and standard behavioral con- 
formity situations. Additional evidence of their comparability was afforded 
by the finding of similar proportions of yielders and by the behavior of 
the §s, which coincided with Asch’s description of the behavior of his Ss. 

It may be noted that adaptations of the Asch procedure similar to that 
employed in this research have been successfully used in previous investi- 
gations of the modifiability of judgment (4, 10). The conformity situation 
employed in the present experiment, and previously by Marlowe, obviates 
the necessity of using paid accomplices who must themselves simulate the 
behavior of “real” Ss. 

The results of this experiment have suggestive implications for the variable 
of conformity. Little is known about the behavior of the conformer in 
situations in which immediate group pressure is not a relevant factor. How- 
ever, in one study (3), it was found that independents and yielders in an 
Asch situation differed in test-taking behavior, the yielders evaluating them- 
selves as more “personally stable” and “yell-adjusted” than the independents 
on the Adjective Check List (7). Previous research on the need for social 
approval (5, 9) has shown that approval-oriented individuals tend to 
achieve lower scores on the clinical scales of the MMPI than do persons 
With a weaker need for approval. Significant differences between high and 
low need for approval groups in the favorability of attitudes towards a 
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boring task were also found in the study reviewed earlier. The image of 
the conformer that emerges from these investigations is of a person who 
not only is submissive to group pressure but who also appears to adopt 
cultural stereotypes of what is good to personally acknowledge in eval- 
uating himself on personality tests. ‘The results of the present study along 
with those of prior investigations would suggest that the conformer’s more 
favorable self-descriptions serve his high need for the approval of others. 

‘Thus, over-compliance in social situations and submission to the beliefs 
and judgments of others, over-sensitiveness to the perceived expectations of 
others, and a socially desirable response set on personality inventories can be 
expected of persons having a high need for social approval. Persons with 
a relatively lower need for approval would appear to be more independent 
of such social pressures. 


E. SUMMARY 


‘This study was an attempt to test the hypothesis that individuals with a 
high need for social approval will distort their judgments of objectively 
determinable stimuli in response to perceived group pressure mor: frequently 
than persons less concerned with social approval. A group atmosphere was 
simulated in this study by means of a tape recording. S§s were presented 
with the conflicting demands of an unambiguous auditory stimulus and 
the unanimous reports of three preinstructed and prerecorded accomplices 
Who gave inaccurate estimates. Conformity was the number of times the 
naive § gave the same incorrect response as the accomplices. Personality 
measures were the M-C SD scale, the index of need for social approval; 
and the Barron Independence of Judgment scale, a measure of conformity. 
: Results indicated that Ss with a high need for social approval conform 
significantly more often than those §s with a weaker approval need. Further, 
the Barron scale was found to be significantly related to behavior in the 


simulated conformity situation, lending support to this means of simulating 
group pressure. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent comprehensive analysis, Lipset and Bendix (12) conclude that 
rates of upward mobility in many Western countries, including the United 
States, appear to be fairly comparable. This phenomenon undoubtedly reflects 
the influence of many economic, social, and psychological crosscurrents. Per- 
haps it is this multifaceted nature of social mobility that has inhibited psycho- 
logical investigation in this area. In any event, a meaningful analysis of social 
mobility should address itself both to the social and to the psychological 
variables involved. ‘Thus, we are faced with explaining the relatively greater 
upward mobility of certain groups in contrast to others, as well as the individ- 
ual differences in mobility within any given group. 

Theoretical analyses of social mobility have tended to reflect the current 
controversy over the nature of motives involved in achievement behavior (1). 
Put most succinctly, the goal attainment involved in mobility can be con- 
strued as stemming from anxiety in which avoidance and fear of failure is 
emphasized, or as an expression of more positive approach tendencies reflect- 
ing the relatively non-conflictual expectation of and striving for success, 
Perhaps the prototype of the first or “conflict hypothesis is Adler's concept 
of superiority striving as a compensation for feclings of inferiority. Horney 
(9) was later to develop this theme in her analysis of neurotic behavior in 
terms of the conflict between the “idealized” self and the “real" lf. Moray 
(15) has coined the phrase “Icarus complex” to highlight a behavioral an 
drome emphasizing exaggerated achievement striving (“ascensionism ) re 
sulting from conflicts in the parent-child relationship. In sociological analyses, 
the conflictual nature of mobility has বললে! 2 uae A IC 
group theory. Merton and Rossi (14) of “anticipatory so 
to describe the incorporation of the norms of the non-membership reference 
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group by the socially mobile individual. Such a movement away from the 
norms of one's group of origin may create a condition of marginality for the 
individual, in which he is rejected by his ingroup and not accepted by the 
outgroup. The social estrangement may produce stresses that create pathologi- 
cal adaptations. The work of Hollingshead, Ellis, and Kirby (7) and of Myers 
and Roberts (16) emphasizes these maladaptive aspects of social mobility 
in psychiatric patients. However, as Merton and others point out, the 
dysfunctional quality of social mobility depends upon the relative openness 
of the social system, and the ease with which one is integrated into the out- 
group. Here, factors such as the ethnic or religious background of the individ- 
ual may be crucial. To the extent the society’s opportunity structure limits 
a person's occupational and educational attainment in terms of his ethnic- 
religious background, personal frustration is likely to attend mobility striving. 
‘The more optimistic or “‘strong ego” view of mobility is represented by 
McClelland (13) and by Douvan and Adelson (5) who speak of a need for 
achievement based on “hope of success” underlying social mobility. ‘These 
Writers are inclined to emphasize the rational, realistic, and adaptive aspects 
of mobility striving. Douvan and Adelson present evidence indicating more 
effective and integrative personality functioning in upward aspiring than in 
downward aspiring adolescent boys. In addition, the upward aspiring boys had 
more favorable interpersonal relationships. Leaving aside the problem of 
the relationship between mobility aspirations and achieved mobility, the 
findings of Douvan and Adelson are in contrast to the results of other in- 
vestigators. In their thorough review of this problem, Lipset and Bendix 
cite several studies that are more compatible with the conflict hypothesis. 
For example, Dynes, Clarke, and Dinitz (6) found that high occupational 
Aspirations were associated with reports of such negative family relationships 
2s feeling not being wanted by the parents, less attachment to the parents, 
less happiness in childhood, and greater parental favoritism toward others. 
Whether the results of these studies are contradictory, and whether the 
available evidence favors the conflict hypothesis or strong ego hypothesis, 
Loniaiant be determined for several reasons. Aside from the problem that some 
studies deal with mobility aspirations and others with mobility achievement, 
the theories and studies of mobility are confounded by the antecedent-conse- 
hess problem. Thus, while personal conflict may motivate mobility 
|" be চলা status attainment may alleviate the conditions of insecurity 
T the individual. Only longitudinal behavioral analysis is likely to clarify 


fully this possible confounding of antecedent-consequent conditions in mobility 
striving. 
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H, as seems reasonable, the conflict and strong ego hypotheses are not 
mutually exclusive, an integration of these viewpoints can perhaps be achieved. 
As a step in this direction, the present study investigates the differential social 
mobility of young adult males within and between ethnic-religious groups, 
analyzed in terms of the following variables: 


1. Religious Affiliation 


‘Two groups were selected which often have been found to differ markedly 
in social mobility, i.e., subjects ($s) with Jewish and Catholic religious 
affiliation. 

2. Generation of Parents 


Because of its relevance to possible reference group differences, mobility 
Was analyzed in terms of foreign born and American born status of Ss" 
fathers. 

3. Self Concept 

Previous research has indicated that differing self conceptions are associated 
with varying social class backgrounds, Bieri and Lobeck (3), Klausner (10). 
We have focused on one aspect of the self concept, dominance, which should 
be particularly relevant to the hypotheses of social mobility in terms of 
insecurity versus strong ego. 


4. Acceptance of Authority 


A conforming, dependent relationship to authority has been considered 
a deterrent to social mobility (5, 18). 


5. Parental Identification 


Identification with the father should reflect the greater incorporation of 
occupational achievement values associated with the male role. 


6. Family Power Relations 


Strodtbeck (18) has suggested that upward mobility may be partly due to 
the generalization of equalitarian relationships from the family to the job 
situation. A child growing up in an equalitarian home should be more 
likely to seek equality with others in his career life than one who is used to 
More extreme power differences between family members. More mobile Ss 
Would thus come from more equalitarian families. 
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7. Education and Intelligence 


A central psychological variable related to social mobility should be intel- 
lectual ability. ‘The more intelligent children will often achieve more in school 
and this educational attainment affords a chief means for occupational 
mobility. 

B. MEtTHop 
l. Subjects 


‘The data of this study were obtained on a group of 96 young men who were 
all members of an Army enlisted men’s reserve unit. These men were 
residents of the Bronx and were of Jewish (N = 52) or Catholic (N = #4) 
religious affiliation. Approximately one third of the §s were married and 
almost all had completed their formal education. ‘The Ss ranged in age from 
19 to 40 years, with a mean age of 23.5 years for the Jewish Ss and 23.6 years 
for the Catholic Ss. ‘The two religious subgroups had closely comparable age 
ranges. Each subgroup was homogeneous relative to religious affiliation, but 
not in terms of ethnic origin. ‘Thus, our.Jewish Ss are predominantly from 
families of Eastern European origin, while our Catholic Ss are fairly evenly 
distributed between Irish, Italian, and Central European origins. 


2. Social Mobility 


J All §s reported in detail on their fathers’ and their own latest occupa- 
tional and educational attainment. From these occupation and education data, 
social class cores for fathers and sons were obtained using Hollingshead’s 
tuo factor index (7). Both occupation and education are scored on seven- 
point scales. The index weights occupational status somewhat more heavily 
than educational attainment and yields a social position score ranging from 
I (highest) to V (lowest). The discrepancy between the social position 
scores of the fathers and the sons was used as the index of social mobility. 


3. Related Variables 


a. Dominance self concept. The Interpersonal Checklist (11) was used 
bs Gettse the degree of personal dominance in the self concept.-The check- 
লো eta of 128 adjectives or Phrases grouped into eight behavioral 
SES LOT Octants: managerial-autocratic; competitive-narcissistic; aggres- 
sive-sadistic; rebellious-distrustful ; self-effacing-masochistic; docile-dependent; 
TOPTEAVe-OVercunventionsl ; and responsible-hypernormal. § is instructed to 
check those adjectives or phrases which best describe himself. The dominance 
score is most positively weighted on the managerial-autocratic and competitive- 


nn 
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octants, and negatively weighted on the self-efiacing-masochistic 


, Acceptance of authority. A scale containing 20 items with high load 
s On a factor called acceptance of authority was used. This scale has been 
geribed in detail previously (2). 

¢. Parental identification. Perception of greater similarity to one parent in 
trast to the other was used as a measure of identification. Using the 
differential, discrepancy scores were calculated on each of 14 scales, 
the disparity between S§'s rating of himself and his rating of cach 
rent, ‘These scales were: carefree-serious; dependable-undependable; pas- 
sactive ; happy-sad ; delicate-rugged ; loud-quiet ; friendly-unfriendly ; meek- 
unpleasant-pleasant ; strong-weak; cold-warm; confident-unsure; ex- 
m; and smart-dumb. This measure of identification is discussed in 
elsewhere (4). 

d. Family power relations. Two aspects of this variable were studied: the 
1 istic forms of parental discipline checked by § on a family question- 
and discrepancies among the “bossy-meek" ratings given mother, 
ther, and self on the semantic differential. 

e. Education and intelligence. Ss were administered three intelligence tests ; 
, 26-item multiple choice vocabulary test; a 14-item multiple choice test of 
atical ability; and a 23-item multiple choice version of the Embedded 
ures Test of spatial relations (EFT). 


C. RESULTS 
A 1. Mobility in the Entire Sample 
Table 1 presents the social class distributions for the §s and their fathers. 
n testing the significance of the difference between these and subsequent 
on class distributions, we have collapsed the five classes into two 
gs which dichotomize the entire group most equitably: an upper 


TABLE 1 
SocIAL CLASS OF ALL S§s AND THEIR FATHERS 
4 2 Subject class 

Tr class I I IL EN oY N 

| 1 2 

5 1 6 

|! 7 7 £ 16 

6 19 15 40 

1 4 + 4 2 15 

2 23 31 21 2 79 
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class group composed of Classes I, II, and III, and a lower class group 
composed of Classes IV and V. 


‘Table 1 shows that fathers concentrate in Classes IV and V, while sons 
are most numerous in Classes L-III (chi square = 25.92, p < .01; all chi 
squares reported are corrected for continuity). Taking the difference be- 
tween the class of each § and the class of his father, a mean discrepancy 
score of +0.78 is obtained (t= 6.45, p< .01), indicating an overall 
trend in the direction of upward mobility. This significant degree of upward 
mobility in the entire sample reflects a more pronounced difference between 
fathers and sons in educational attainment than in occupational status. ‘Thus, 
if we group $s and their fathers into two clusters (Table 2) on the basis of 
Hollingshead’s seven occupational categories,> the difference between their 
distributions are not significant although the mean of the individual father- 
son differences of +0.75 is a significant (t+ = 4.16, # < .01). Considering 


TABLE 2 
SOCIAL CLASS, OCCUPATION, AND EDUCATION DISTRIBUTIONS FOR ALL SS AND FATHERS 
Social class Occupation Education 
High Low High Low High Low 
(EIT) (VV) (1-3) (4-7) (1-3) (4-7) 
Subjects 56 23 40 43 58 27 
Fathers 24 55 29 54 14 71 
Chi-square: 25.92, 2 <.01 3.00, 2 <.10 46.64, 2<.01 


education scores alone (Table 2), there is a highly significant difference 
between the distributions of fathers and sons (chi square = 46.64, < .01), 
with the former clustering in scores 47 (high school graduates or less) 
and the latter in scores 1-3 (at least some college education). In terms 
of individual father-son difference in education scores, the mean difference 
in favor of the sons is 2.24 (t= 11.73, p < .01). That the two generations 
differ less in occupational attainment than in educational attainment is probably 
due to present day compulsory education levels as well as the fact that these 


young men have completed their formal education experience but have just 
embarked upon occupational careers. 


2 These occupational categories are: (a) higher executives, proprietors of large 
concerns, and major Professionals; (b) RHE EER DE rletone of medium 
sized businesses, and lesser Professionals; (c) administrative ‘personnel, small indepen- 
5 businesses, and minor professionals; (d) clerical and sales workers, technicians, 
and owners of little businesses; (e) skilled manual employees; (f) machine operators 
and semiskilled employees; and (9) unskilled employees. f 
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2. U.S. versus Foreign Born Fathers 


One factor that distinguishes the lower from upper class fathers in our 
sample is the greater proportion of foreign born fathers among Classes IV 
and V. The distribution differences between U.S. and foreign born fathers 
are significant for social class and for occupation scores (chi squares = 7.96, 
# <.01, and 4.82, p < .05, respectively). The difference in educational 
attainment in the two groups of fathers is not significant (chi square = 3.32, 
P< .10). 

Sons of foreign born fathers attained greater mobility than sons of U.S. 
born fathers. The distributions of social class scores, occupation scores, and 
education scores for sons of foreign born fathers differed significantly from 
those of their fathers. The chi square values are 20.70, 7.83, and 31.53, 
respectively ( < .01). Sons of U.S. born fathers, however, differ from 
their fathers only in terms of educational attainment (chi square = 15.65, 
# < .01). There are no significant distribution differences between the 
social class or education scores of the sons of U.S. born and the sons of 
foreign born fathers, although sons of foreign born fathers tend to have, 
higher occupation scores than sons of U.S. born fathers (chi square = 2.47, 
Ml 1). 

Since the class attained by the father places a ceiling on the amount of upward 
mobility, it is desirable to compare the mobility of $s in the U.S. and foreign 
born father groups whose fathers are in the same social class. Here we find 
that the difference between the social class of the 18 foreign born fathers in 
Class IV and their sons is significant (t = 4.97, # < 01), while the dif- 
ference between the 17 U.S. born Class IV fathers and their sons is not 
significant (t+ = 0.42). 


3. Religious Differences 


It has been a common observation that in regard to the Jewish and 
Catholic immigrant groups coming to this country, the social mobility of 
the former group has been more striking than that of the latter. Tables 3 
and 4 present the social class distributions for father and sons in each religious 
Eroup. While proportionately more Jewish fathers are in the L-II class 
grouping than are Catholic fathers, the difference is not significant. It should 
be noted that the majority of both Jewish and Catholic fathers come from 
lower (IV and V) social class backgrounds. When the social class distributions 
of the sons in the two religious groups are compared, there are proportionately 
more Jewish Ss in the I-III class category than there are Catholic §s in this 
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TABLE 3 
SOCIAL CLASS OF JEWISH SUBJECTS AND FATHERS 


Subject class 


Father class I I II IV Vv N 
I 1 1 2 
IH 3 1 4 
II 1 4 5 10 
IV 4 11 4 19 
Vv F 4 3 8 
N 2 16 20 5 43 


TABLE 4 
SocIAL CLASS OF CATHOLIC §S AND FATHERS 


Subject class 


Father class I II II IV Vv N 
I 
II 2 2 
II 3 2 1 6 
iV 2 8 11 21 
he 1 4 2 7 
[ N 7 11 16 2 36 
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category (chi square = 13.99, f < .01). For both religious groups, sons 
have a significantly higher social class status than their fathers. However, 
the amount of mobility is greater in the Jewish group. Thus, when the 
distribution of persons in Classes I-III and IV-V are compared for fathers 
and sons in each religious group, the chi square value for the Jewish group is 
22.50 (% < .01) while that of the Catholic group is 4.52 (p < .05). Similarly, 
when individual father-son class differences are compared, Jewish Ss have 
a mean class status of 0.98 above their fathers (+= 5.00, p < .01), while 
Catholic Ss have a mean class status of 0.56 above their fathers (t= 4.80, 
< .01). 

Most of the difference in mobility between the religious groups is accounted 
for by the upward mobility differences of sons from lower class backgrounds. 
Thus, in the Jewish group, 23 of the 27 Ss from Classes IV and V are up- 
wardly mobile, while only 15 of the 28 Catholic §s with Class IV and V 
fathers are upwardly mobile (chi square = 4.93, $< .05). The mean 
upward mobility is 1.52 classes in the Class IV-V Jewish group and 0.64 
classes in the Class IV-V Catholic group. The difference between these 
mean mobility figures is significant (t = 3.70, p < .01). Reference to 
Tables 3 and 4 indicates that the difference in mobility between the Jewish 
and Catholic §s coming from lower class backgrounds is most striking in $s 
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coming from Class V backgrounds. All eight Jewish S§s from Class V are 
presently in Class III or higher, while only one of the seven Catholic $s 
from Class V has reached Class III. 

Because we found that sons of lower class foreign born fathers had greater 
mobility than sons of lower class U.S. born fathers, it is necessary to determine 
if the differential mobility between our religious groups is due to differential 
frequency of fathers born overseas in the two groups. The answer is no. Both 
religious groups contain an equal proportion of U.S. and foreign born fathers. 
Further, the two lower class (IV and V) father groups have a preponderance 
of foreign born. However, in the upper class father groups, more Jewish 
fathers are U.S. born than are Catholic fathers. Thus, in the Jewish group 
the class difference between the U.S. and foreign born fathers is significant 
(chi square = 5.81, 2 < .05), but not in the Catholic group. This class 
homogeneity in the Catholic fathers seems to be a function of uniformly low 
education. Occupationally, U.S. born Catholic fathers do have significantly 
higher scores than foreign born Catholic fathers (chi square = 6.88, p < .01). 

Comparing the class distributions of fathers and sons, both Jewish and 
Catholic Ss with foreign born fathers are more frequently found in the upper 
classes than are their fathers (chi squares = 17.39, » < 01, and 4.71, 
b < .05, respectively). The mean class difference between Jewish §s and 
their foreign born fathers is 1.45 (+= 6.17, < .01), and between Catholic 
§s and their foreign born fathers is 0.67 (t= 3.56, % < .01). The difference 
between these differences is significant (t= 3.56, f <.01). In neither 
religious group is the distribution between class status of U.S. born fathers 
and sons significantly different. In sum, the mobility differences between 
religious groups is most striking in those Ss with foreign born fathers. 

Before leaving this section, a word about downward mobility is in order. 
This is a rare phenomenon in our sample, occurring in only three Jewish §s 
and one Catholic §. This is in part due to the predominantly lower class 
origins of the group, which limit the possibility of downward mobility. All 
four cases of downward mobility occur in sons of Class I-III fathers, sug- 
gesting that not enough time has elapsed to enable these sons to match their 
fathers’ status. However, this is probably not the only explanation. Thus, 
One § in the J group with a Class I father is in Class IV, suggesting some- 
thing more than a time lag. Also, the thesis that a more favorable class back- 
ground will ensure a higher degree of attainment is not borne out by the 
fact that in the Jewish group, Ss from Class V backgrounds were at least as 
mobile as Class III Ss, including one Class V § who has attained Class I 
status. 
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4. Dominance Self Conception 

‘The hypotheses of conflict versus strong ego in relating personal security to 
mobility were discussed earlier. We have approached this problem with an 
analysis of the relationship between one’s self concept of dominance and the 
degree of upward mobility. The measure of dominance used here includes 
feelings of self-esteem, mastery, and power, and as such seems akin to the 
self-confidence variable of Douvan and Adelson. 

In a previous paper (3), we have presented a detailed analysis of self 
concept differences in relation to social class. A major finding was that the 
degree of dominance in the self concept is directly related to social class 
background. From this it could be expected that more mobile §s (who are 
more frequently from the lower classes) would feel less dominant in their 
self concepts than less mobile Ss. This expectation is borne out. ‘The mean 
dominance scores of all §s in terms of those with 24, 1 or 0 degrees of 
upward mobility are 44.20, 50.31, and 51.41, respectively. Most striking 
is the low mean dominance score of the most mobile group. Thus, the 2+ 
subgroup has a significantly lower mean* dominance score than does the 0 
subgroup (t = 5.46, p < .01). The subgroup with one degree of mobility 
does not differ significantly from cither extreme mobility group. It should be 
noted that the majority of the 2+ §s are Jewish. 

If mobility is facilitated by lower feelings of self dominance, one should 
find that among S§s from comparable social class backgrounds, those who 
manifest more upward mobility should have lower dominance scores than those 
Ss with less mobility. Because of the unequal proportions of Jewish and 
Catholic Ss in the 0, 1, and 2-+ mobility groups, separate analyses are presented 
for each religious group in Table 5. We noted that for Jewish Ss, those 
who are more mobile (two or more social classes above their fathers) have 
significantly lower dominance scores than those who are less mobile. For 
Catholic §s, no differences are found between the more mobile (one or more 
social class above the father) and the less mobile. 


TABLE 5 
MEAN DOMINANCE SCORES OF MORE AND LEss MoBILE §s FROM LOWER CLASS 
BACKGROUNDS IN EACH RELIGIOUS GROUP 


More mobile Less mobile he 

Jewish §sa 38.27 51.21 I 
(N=11) (N =14) 

Catholic §sb 49.62 48.58 ৰ 
(N= 16) (N= 12) 


A More mobile = 


two or ili 
Mote fee more degrees of mobility. 


one or more degrees of mobility. 


2. 
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5. Acceptance of Authority 


‘The person who has an acceptant, submissive attitude toward authority 
may be more prone to accept lower class positions in which others have 
power and control, while persons who do not accept authority may strive 
for higher occupational status to avoid the authority of others. ‘The most 
striking finding in relation to our measure of acceptance of authority (AA) is 
the difference in mean scores between the religious groups. The mean value 
of the Jewish Ss is 72.79 and that of the Catholic §s is 106.82 (1= 8.41, 
# < .01). This difference, coupled with the religious differences in mobility 
noted avove, suggests a relationship between AA and mobility. We will 
consider the mobility of §s coming from Class IV and V backgrounds, since 
this group is numerically the largest and since they have the widest range of 
mobility. AA differences were analyzed within each religious group on the 
basis of three subgroups containing §s now in social classes which are 0, 1, or 
at least 2 classes above the father. 

Different patterns are found in the two religious groups (Table 6). For 


TABLE 6 
MEAN AA SCORES OF JEWISH AND CATHOLIC §S FROM SIMILAR LOWER CLAss 
BACKGROUND (IV-V) HAVING DIFFERENT DEGREES 
OF UPWARD CLASS MosiLiTY 


Degrees of upward class mobility 
0 1 2+ 


ih EEE 87.00 80.09 65.83, 

Jewish subjects (N=4) (N= 11) (N=12) 

CE | 100.77 115.17 107.33 
atholic subjects ধ (N=13) (N=12) (N= 3) 


Nore.—0: S's own class is the same as or lower than father's class. 
1: Ss class is one above Ei Ee t 
2+: §’s class is at least two above father's class. 
* Significantly different from the mean of the 0 mobility Jewish 5s, # < .05. 


Jewish Ss, the mean AA scores of these three mobility groups decrease as 
degree of mobility increases. ‘The difference between the mean AA score 
of the 0 mobility group and the 2-- mobility group is significant below the .05 
level. Further, Jewish Ss in the 24 mobility group have a significantly lower 
mean AA score than do Ss in the 1 mobility subgroup. From Table 6 it is 
apparent that this relationship between AA and degree of mobility is not 
found among Catholic Ss. In fact, the 0 mobility subgroup has the lowest 
Mean AA score. 

It has been commonly reported that authoritarian attitudes correlate nega- 
tively with amount of education, and indeed this is the case among our Jewish 
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Ss (r= —.37, p < .01). Now, amount of class mobility and amount of 
education will be nearly equivalent for §s (in Table 6) from the same social 
background. ‘To differentiate mobility and education, we can compare the 12 
highly mobile Jewish §s from lower class background who are now in the 
upper classes with the 10 non-mobile Jews coming from and remaining in 
the upper classes. The mean AA scores for these two groups having comparable 
education but differing in class background (and thus in mobility) are 
65.83 and 65.00, respectively. Thus we see that, in the Jewish group, ac- 
ceptance of authority is more directly related to the amount of S’s own ed- 
ucation than to mobility per se. In the Catholic group, where the association 
between AA and mobility does not exist, AA and education are not correlated 
(T= .08), and at each educational level the mean AA scores of Catholic §s 
remains significantly higher than that of Jewish Ss. 

A further analysis of this possible relationship between attitudes toward 
authority and mobility was done by comparing Ss in both religious groups 
who have the same class background (IV-V) and who have the same amount 
of education, but who differ in terms of occupational achievement. If there 
were differences in AA scores between §s with greater and lesser achievement, 
this analysis would control for the effect of education. The results indicate 
no difference in AA scores in either religious group as a function of mobility 
with education controlled. 


6. Parental Identification and Family Power 


Our findings suggest that parental identification is associated more with 
type of occupation selected than with occupational mobility per se. We find 
that both mother and father identifiers are more likely to have higher class 
scores than their fathers (t= 5.24, p <.01, and t= 3.53, p < .01, respec- 
tively). While our data are only suggestive of the possible relationships 
between identification and Occupation choice, several interesting contrasts 
emerge. Among Ss who enter what may be called analytical-chemical fields, 
such as pharmacist, chemist, and lab technician, nine are mother identifiers 
and three are father identifiers. Father identifiers do not appear to cluster in any 
occupational group with the possible exception of S§s in occupations dealing 
with adornment and art (barber, beautician, painter, or artist). 

In line with the reasoning of Strodtbeck (18), discussed earlier, several 
sources of evidence in our data suggest a greater power preoccupation in 
Catholic than in Jewish families. In reporting characteristic forms of discipline 
used by their parents, we note that Catholic Ss report more use of active, 
Physical, externally controlled Punishments. ‘Thus, significantly more fre- 
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quently than Jewish $s, Catholic §s report the following practices by their 
parents: “Rules were clear and no monkey business was tolerated"; “have 
to do something extra to make it up.” In contrast, Jewish Ss reported practices 
involving internal controls and mutual working out of problems. They 
check significantly more frequently than Catholics the following items: 
“Little discipline, but I tried to do what I knew my parents expected of me” ; 
‘we talked it over together and tried to reach a better understanding." To 
the extent that we may say external forms of discipline reflect a greater 
parental concern with power, then we may say this power concern is greater 
in the Catholic group. 

Consistent with these differences is the manner in which $s within each 
religious group react to the bossy-meek item on the semantic differential. 
This item appears to have closest semantic identity to the power dimension 
we are considering. Catholic §s made significantly larger discriminations 
between their parents on this item than did Jewish §s, i.e., they perceived the 
father as significantly more bossy than the mother than did Jewish $s (+ = 2.02, 
# < .05). In order to obtain a measure of $’s overall differentiation among 
family members on the bossy-meek dimension, the absolute distances between 
each S’s checks for his father, mother, and self were summed. As in the case 
of differences between parents reported above, Catholic Ss had higher overall 
difference scores on the bossy item than did Jewish §s, although the difference 
is not significant (t= 1.95, < .10). When we compare Ss who differ in 
terms of mobility, regardless of religion, we find a significant difference exists 
between the extreme mobility groups. The mean overall score of Ss having 
either downward mobility or no mobility is 6.12, while the mean overall 
score of S§s with two or more degrees of upward mobility is 3.75 (t= 2.72; 
# < .02). This suggests that more mobile $s make less pronounced discrimina- 
tions on the bossy-meek item. 

Another approach to this problem of power differences is to examine the 
distribution of differences of Ss with high and low mobility in terms of 
Whether the father is seen as more bossy than the self or vice versa. Here we 
find that high mobility Ss tend to see themselves as bossier than the father, 
while low mobility Ss more frequently see the father as bossier than them- 
selves. ‘These differences are not significant, however. 


J. Intelligence and Education 


The greater mobility of the Jewish $s is reflected in the significantly greater 
number of years of education for this group in comparison to Catholic §s 
(Table 7). Considering the fact that there are no significant differences in 
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either social class or educational level between the fathers in the two religious 
groups, this difference in educational attainment of the sons is consistent 
with cultural value differences often discussed in the socio-cultural literature, 
Specifically, the high value placed upon education and intellectual activity 
in the Jewish tradition has been frequently cited (17). In contrast, the 
lower value placed upon education in Italian and Irish immigrant groups 
has been noted (18). If the difference in educational attainment between 
these groups is due to value differences, we might expect a difference in 
intellectual attainment when amount of education is controlled. 

From Table 7, we observe significant differences in both vocabulary and 
mathematics scores between the two groups, but no difference in EFT scores. 


TABLE 7 
MEAN SCORES OF CATHOLIC AND JEWISH SUBJECTS ON MEASURES 
OF COGNITIVE ATTAINMENT 


Jewish Catholic 

(N = 52) (N= 44) t p 
EE EE — 2 + Sates +1 beta SELL lat 
Years education 15.37 13.45 3.92 .01 
Math 9.23 7.66 2.81 ‘01 
Math (13-16 yrs. educ.)a 9.44 8.47 — ns 
Vocabulary 17.63 14.93 11.25 .01 
Vocab. (13-16 yrs. educ.)s 17.81 14.74 3.07 01 
EFT 13.00 13.57 => Ee 
EFT (13-16 yrs. educ.)s 13.70 13.50 = 2 


* N= 27, Jewish §s; N= 20, Catholic §s. 


Further, when we compare Ss who have had between 13 and 16 years of 
education in the two groups, we find Jewish §s still have a significantly higher 
mean vocabulary score than Catholic §s. This suggests that Jewish Ss develop 
more verbal proficiency given the same amount of education. This greater 
verbal than non-verbal skill of Jewish §s when compared to Catholic $s 
may well lead to differing occupational choices in the two religious groups 
which will reflect the mobility differences. ‘The most striking difference would 
appear to be in relation to sales, advertising, and public relations jobs, all of 
which have a high verbal component. Of the 17 Ss in these occupations, all 
but one are Jewish. In addition, it is evident that many of the professional 
Jobs, in which Jewish Ss are more numerous, involve a degree of verbal skill 
(e.g., teaching, law, and psychology). 

Another analysis of the role of intelligence in mobility compared Ss with 
equal education but who differed in terms of occupational achievement. No 
significant intellectual differences Were observed, although most of the trends 
indicated higher abilities for those in higher occupations. Again, it is possible 
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that a sufficient amount of time has not elapsed to provide the more intelli- 
gent of these young men with greater mobility. 


D. Discussion 


The three social conditions that place our Ss in the most favorable locus 
for upward mobility are coming from a lower class family, having a foreign 
born father, and being Jewish. If we contrast these social background condi- 
tions with a hypothetical middle class American norm, it is apparent that 
having both a lower class background and foreign born parentage places one 
at a greater social distance from this middle class norm than having either 
of these conditions alone. How do reactions to this discrepancy function in 
our two religious groups to produce the differences in mobility we have 
observed? 

Education provides a primary means by which a person may become socially 
mobile in our society. If we assume the greater value placed upon education 
and intellectual attainment by Jews than Catholics, as our results would 
indicate (Table 7), then it is apparent that these values will promote the 
greater social mobility of our Jewish §s. When mobility differences were 
analyzed in terms of the two social position components of occupation and 
education, it was found that education was contributing more to these dif- 
ferences than was occupation. While the cultural value difference toward 
education may explain much of the mobility difference between the two 
religious groups, other related factors must be considered. In particular, the 
greater concern among the Catholic §s with the importance of external power 
and authority should be noted. ‘This concern was manifest in their attitudes 
toward authority, in their perceptions of their parents, and in their reports 
of family discipline procedures. ‘To the extent that social mobility involves 
moving against the existing power and authority structure in the society, 
then the lower tolerance of Jewish S§s for external authority should facilitate 
their mobility behavior. Consistent with this interpretation is the finding that 
the Class IV-V Jewish Ss tend to have higher scores on the autonomy scale 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Scale than do Class IV-V Catholic §s 
(p < .10). These cultural differences in regard to power and autonomy are 
congruent with the findings of Strodtbeck (18) and Douvan and Adelson 
(5). 

We are still faced, however, with the very marked differences in mobility 
within religious groups, particularly within the Jewish group. Here, the 
Personality of the S§, especially in regard to feelings of dominance, seems 
crucial. We found that of the Jewish §s from the lower classes, those with 
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the most mobility had significantly lower dominance scores than those with 
the least mobility (Table 5). Thus it would appear that the personality of 
the individual determines the particular course of his mobility behavior. 
Those with low dominance entered occupations which not only demanded 
more education and intellectual prowess, but also demanded less in the way 
of personal dominance over others. These higher status occupations include 
pharmacist, research chemist, optometrist, podiatrist, and psychologist. In 
contrast, lower class Jewish §s with high dominance scores entered jobs 
demanding not only less education but also more personal domination or 
control over others. Thus, nine of the 14 §s in this group are salesmen. We 
hypothesize that personality differences are related to markedly different 
occupational and educational career patterns, resulting in mobility differences 
within a particular cultural group. 


Returning to our original consideration of the conflict versus strong ego 
hypotheses in mobility, we conclude that both sources of motivation are 
present in upwardly mobile §s. The conflict stems from the striking disparity 
between the foreign born, lower class background of our most mobile $s 
and middle class cultural norms, resulting in diminished feelings of personal 
dominance. Compensation for these feelings through educational attainment 
and the selection of occupations compatible with these low dominance tenden- 
cies reflect the strengths found in intellectual ability and in the freedom to 
move autonomously against the existing social conditions. Perhaps most 
important, however, is the implication from our findings that an adequate 
theory of mobility behavior must take into account the interactions between 
psychological and sociocultural variables. By comparing groups which differ 
markedly in their achieved mobility, we can articulate the conditions within 
a given group which provide sources of conflict for the individual as well as 
positive support for his motivations and abilities to get ahead. 


E. SUMMARY 


Differences in social mobility in a sample of young men were analyzed in 
relation to religious affiliation (Catholic or Jewish), foreign or native born 
father, degree of dominance in the self concept, acceptance of authority, 
parental identification, family power relations, and intelligence. ‘The major 
findings are: 

1. Jewish S§s are more mobile than Catholic Ss. 

2. Those S§s with forei 


UW Solon ees £n born fathers are more mobile than those with 


= 


| 
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3. Feelings of dominance are inversely related to mobility, especially for 
lower class Jewish §s. 

4. In contrast to Catholic $s, Jewish §s are less accepting of authority, 
report less external forms of parental discipline, and perceive their parents 


as less controlling. 
5. Parental identification appears to be more related to occupational choice 


than to mobility. 
6. Education and intelligence are primary factors in these mobility dif- 
ferences. Jewish §s tend to excel Catholic §s both in amount of education 


and in intellectual attainment. 
These findings are discussed in terms of cultural value differences between 


the two religious groups, and in terms of personality determinants of educa- 
tional attainment and occupational choice. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is as equally important as the book. 
However, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall 
continue to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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SOCIAL VALUES OF TEACHERS IN RIO DE JANEIRO, 
MEXICO CITY, AND LOS ANGELES COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF TEACHERS AND CHILDREN*! 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State University 


HaARoLD H. ANDERSON AND GLADYS L. ANDERSON 


A. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


In the summer of 1952 we participated in a seven-week’s Workshop on 
“Modern Psychologies and Education,” in Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 
‘The discussions in the Workshop seemed to confirm rather consistently the 
assertions of writers, both before the War and after, that Germany isa 
highly authoritarian culture. If, by comparison with the United States, 
Germany were different, how early would these differences manifest a 
tangible effect upon children? What would be the nature of such effects? 
Would there be a reliable way to describe or record the impact of an author- 
itarian culture on children? Could tangible data be gathered? 

By the end of the Workshop we had an opportunity to initiate a cross- 
cultural study. We could think of no psychological instruments, procedures, 
Or precedents for getting answers to our questions. Without hope of defining 
authoritarianism to the satisfaction of ourselves or of anyone else we decided 
to write a set of incomplete stories as a possible technique. We assumed that 
children in any German city would see human relations differently from 
children in any United States city. We wrote six incomplete stories. After 
consultation with educators and friends in Karlsruhe, Germany, the stories 
Were translated into German and administered by a German research as- 
sistant to some 1,200 boys and girls in the seventh school year. 

The purpose of this research program has been to develop and test an 
instrument that would be sensitive to cross-national similarities and dif- 
ferences and to examine children’s responses in the light of certain hypotheses. 


kane EY 


* Received in the Editorial Office on June 6, 1962, and given prior publication in 
accordance with our policy on cross-cultural research. ‘a ঢ 
A i Cross-cultural Studies 0 ildren an 

Paper presented at a Symposium on Lr kb ন 
Adolescents. Arial meetings ofthe American Educational Research Association, 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, 19 February 1962. 
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B. MErTHop 
1. General Procedure 


a. Materials. The Anderson Incomplete Stories, a projective technique, 
elicit fantasy material from the child. Series A contains six short incomplete 
stories: each story presents a social conflict. Two stories present a conflict 
between a child and a parent; two, a conflict between a child and a teacher; 
and two, a conflict between one child and another child. In each story the 
child has made a mistake. Series B presents five such stories, in three of 
which an adult (father, mother or teacher) has made a mistake. ‘The stories 
were designed to represent experiences common to children in the Western 
Cultures. 

b. Administration. The administration of each series as a group test 
requires one school period. The teachers do not participate in the administra- 
tion and both children and teachers are told that the teacher and principal 
will not see the stories which the children write. The children are told not 
to sign their names. ‘The children are told further that there are no right 
answers and no wrong answers, and that they will not be marked for these 
Papers. They are asked to complete the stories as they honestly think the 
stories will end. 

c. Sampling. Samples of school rooms of children about equally divided 
between boys and girls, contain children from high, middle and low socio- 
economic levels as determined by school authorities. Our samples are large, 
but they are not random, nor stratified, nor do they represent “National 


Character,” nor can they be said to represent even the communities in 
which we worked. 


1 d. Subjects. The original purpose was to test the instrument with children 
in Germany and in the United States. A first sampling was gathered in 
Karlsruhe in 1952; a second sampling in Knoxville, Tennessee. Following 
an additional pilot study in Braunschweig, Germany, samples were obtained 
in Hamburg and Munich in 1954. In the United States additional samples 
have been obtained from Benton Harbor, Michigan, in the north; Cedar 
Rapids, Towa (sixth grade), in the middle west; and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
where the language is Spanish. 

The inter-cultural scope was broadened by samplings from Birmingham, 
England; Drammen, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; Helsinki, Finland; 
Mexico City and three Indian villages of rural Mexico: Tec6mitl, Tepoztlan, 
and Chiconcuac; and in 1959, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


The Anderson Incomplete Stories, in seven languages, have now been 
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administered to over 10,000 children in the fourth and seventh grades in 
these eight countries. With the exception noted above, data from seventh 
grade children are used in this report. 

e. Acknowledgments. The collection of data has been possible only through 
the generous and cordial cooperation of many persons, including educators, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, school administrators, principals, teachers, and 
university students. We are especially grateful to the members of local re- 
search teams, organized from university staff and students, who have worked 
with us during our stay in each locality. A number of specific acknowledg- 
ments have been made in previous publications. 

f. Translation. The children’s story completions have been translated into 
English. 

9. Content analysis and coding. Separate coding manuals have been de- 
vised for content analysis of the children’s story completions. Independent 
coders have shown percentages of agreement of over 90. Two of the stories 
are included in this report. The categories which are discussed here were 
selected because they were regarded as important from the stand-point of 
values in human interacting, and therefore related to concepts of creativity ; 
they serve to demonstrate the method and the nature of the findings in cross- 
national comparisons. 

h. Creativity and cross-national research. This cross-national study, begun 
in 1952, has since 1957 been a part of a research program in Creativity 
supported by a research grant. We are interested in creativity not so much 
from the standpoint of painting and sculpture, as from the point of view of 
social creativity in human relations (8, 10). There are different ways of re- 
garding creativity (2, 3, 4, 5, 7). From our perspective of personality 
development and productivity, creativity is first to live truthfully. It is to 
live and to communicate truthfully as one himself sees the truth. To live 
merely according to the truth as anyone but himself sees the truth is not 
creativity, but conformity or defense. We regard these statements as axiomatic: 
that they hold for Plato and Picasso, for Michelangelo and for Einstein. 
From these axioms certain corollaries follow. To the extent that behavior is 
characterized by truth and honesty it is undistorted by the needs for defense. 
It can thu§ be said to have a high validity by an internal criterion: honesty 
means that within the limits of one’s own perceptions, one is what he pur- 
Ports to be. Creativity is also to live harmoniously, without distortions of 
threat or defense and with freedom to communicate validly. 

The environment can become a facilitator of creativity mainly in two Ways, 
both essential: (a) by accepting the person as he is; and (b) by stimulating 
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him through the confronting and free interplay of differences. This is our 
definition of democratic relating. That is, the humans in the environment 
facilitate creativity in the person to the extent that they permit him to live 
harmoniously in an open environment where new ideas can emerge and can 
be honestly communicated; and to the extent that they stimulate him in 
non-threatening ways. 

Persons in the environment restrict creativity in the individual to the extent 
that they do not accept him and furthermore to the extent that they do not 
stimulate him through the free interplay of differences. In a restricting en- 
vironment, instead of an Open System (7, 8) of interrelating there is a 
Closed System of environmental demands, threats, guilt and tabus, and 
other kinds of personal encroachments and usurpations. 

The corollaries can be restated to relate more specifically to our cross- 
national study. By definition a closed restricting environment (Closed 
System) is to be found in greater extent in cultures traditionally known as 
dominating or authoritarian. By definition, also, the more Open System which 
fosters creativity will be found in those cultures regarded as less authoritarian 
oF; as we might say, more democratic. 


2. Hypotheses 


The hypotheses grew out of previous research on democratic and dictatorial 
teacher-child relations in American school rooms (1, 14, 15). It was assumed 
that the same differences in child behavior found in American school rooms 
would be found to exist in more extensive samplings of democratic and 
dictatorial cultures. The principal hypotheses of the cross-national research 
may be stated as follows: 

(1) Children brought up in a more authoritarian and dominating culture 
are different in their inter-personal relations from children in less dominating 
(more democratic) cultures. 

(2) Children in a more authoritarian culture will show significantly 
higher frequencies of expressions of defense mechanisms: i.e., responses of 
anxiety, lying, cheating, deception, daydreaming, escape from reality, ambig- 
uous unstructured relating, conformity, guilt, submission, and also of ag- 
gressive, intolerant, and punitive behavior. 

(3) Children in an authoritarian culture will also show significantly 
fewer responses of honesty, responsibility, sense of fair play, social problem 
solving, communication, spontaneity, cooperation, and harmonious, integra- 
tive behavior. These qualities of behavior are considered basic to a concept of 
creativity and of social invention in human relations. ‘They are also regarded 
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as basic to high levels of mental health. Expressions of such behavior are 
expected in greater frequencies in democratic or less authoritarian cultures. 

(4) It was assumed that samplings from Germany would be higher in 
reflecting an authoritarian culture and that samplings from England and 
the United States would be lower. After our first work in Mexico we learned 
that Mexican psychiatrists and psychologists frankly and openly regard their 
culture as highly authoritarian. 


3. Values 


We assumed that the children’s story completions would reflect the choices 
that children and adults make in the processes of human interacting. In 
this sense the choices represent values, those qualities in human relating 
which the person regards as necessary, important, or traditional (6). 

In previous analyses (9, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19) of our data from three 
German locations, Hamburg, Karlsruhe, and Munich, we have found rather 
consistently that when the Hamburg children differed from children in 
Karlsruhe or Munich, the Hamburg children tended to write stories more 
like those from Birmingham, England, or Benton Harbor, Michigan. That 
is, Hamburg data are interpreted as reflecting more democratic values than 
are found in Karlsruhe or Munich. 

In the summer of 1961 it was possible to return to Mexico and Brazil 
where we explored further the problem of cultural interpretation of values 
inherent in our data.> We had two objectives: (a) We invited Mexican 


2 This part of the study was made under partial support of a grant from the 
Office of International Programs, Michigan State University. 3 2 

In connection with the gathering of data from teachers in Mexico EE 
acknowledge our special gratitude for authorization and assistance to Dr. 5 
Weckman-Muiioz, Chief, Department of Technical Assistance, Secretary of RUD ic 
Education, Ministry of Education; Prof. Humberto Ramos Lozano, Chief of Secon. Ry 
Education, Ministry of Education; Dr. Fernando ‘Palacios-C., Coordinator of Re- 
search, Instituto Federal de Capacitacion Magisterio ; Prof. Rogelio AT EA 
Ph.D. M.D., Chief, Laboratory of Experimental Psychology, National University 
of Mexico. tl 

For authorization and assistance in gathering data from the teachers in Rio ডৰ] 
Janeiro, Brazil, we are specially indebted to Anisio S. Teixeira, Ph.D., Genera 


Secretary, National Institute of Educational Studies, Ministry of Education, Rio 


de Janeiro} Dinah de Souza Campos, M.A., Director of In-service Training, National 


Institute of Educational Studies, Ministry of Education, Rio de Janeiro; Da Lucia 
arques Pinheiro, Chief, Training Division, Brazilian Center of Educational Re- 


Search, Rio de Janeiro. i 

FUE alin Ea hn for the gathering of data from teachers in the Los 
Angeles County Schools we are grateful to Dr. সণ J. Reed, Consultant, Division 
of Research and Guid Los Angeles County Schools. J 
. A preliminary report নি for the teachers, “Social Values of Teachers 


in Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, and Los Angeles County, California,” presented to 


the VII Congress of the Inter American Society of Psychology, Mexico City, 21 
December 1961, will be published in the Proceedings of the Congress. 
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psychologists, psychiatrists, and educators to interpret from the point of view 
of the Mexican culture our findings on Mexican children in comparison 
with the results from children in the other locations. Similarly we asked 
experts in Brazil to interpret in terms of their cultural values the findings 
from children in Rio de Janeiro. (b) A second objective of the trip to Mexico 
and to Brazil in 1961 was to enlist the aid of teachers in defining the range 
of cultural values involved in the situations described in the Anderson 
Incomplete Stories. We asked teachers to complete the same stories which 
we had previously administered to children. But instead of asking the teachers, 
as we asked the children, to finish the stories by writing what they honestly 
think happened, we used different instructions with two groups of teachers, 

a. The control group. With one group of teachers, which we have desig- 
nated a Control Group, we asked the teachers to finish the stories as they 
think seventh-grade children would complete them. 

b. The ideal group. With the other group we asked the teachers to finish 
each story in a way that would be best for all persons involved in the story. 
Thus, with these teachers we attempted tc secure what to each teacher was 
a cultural “ideal.” Her story would have a global perspective of what was 
best for all persons involved in the story. 

¢. Procedure with the teachers. Our procedure was as follows: In Mexico 
City we went to certain schools in which in 1953 we had gathered data from 
children. By arrangement with the school administrators we left with the 
school principal or the school counselor Series A and Series B of the 
Anderson Incomplete Stories to which was attached a page of mimeographed 
instructions. The teachers in Mexico City wrote the stories at school or at 
home and returned them unsigned and unidentified to the principal or to the 
counselor. 

In Rio de Janeiro the teachers came to a small auditorium where the in- 
complete stories were administered in one session. The incomplete stories 
with attached instructions for the Control Group and for the Ideal Group 
were distributed to alternate rows of teachers without mentioning a dif- 
ference in the instructions. We noted that the last 25 teachers to leave were 
all in the Ideal Group. 

In January 1961 the stories, with instructions for the Ideal Group, had 
been completed by teachers in Los Angeles County, California. The pro- 
cedures were similar to those used in Mexico City. 


The following tabulation gives the numbers of Ss, both children and 
teachers, used in this report: 
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Susjrcrs 
A-2, Lost Meat A-S, Broken Wiladow 
Seventh- Teachers Seventh. Teachers 
Krade Control Ideal rade Control Ideal 
Location children group group children group group 
Continental USA (USA) 683 0 50 672 0 $0 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Rio) 217 41 47 218 bY 41s 


Mexico City, Mexico (Mex) 988 9 36 153 9 2) 
Peete UES MOC brunt ANN dot CEE SEES 0 SEES otc SEE SEE Yn A 


The children listed under USA include the combined totals of children 
from Knoxville, Benton Harbor and Cedar Rapids (sixth grade). ‘The $0 
USA teachers are from Los Angeles County, California. 

In Tables 1 to 7 we have presented for two stories percentages of stories 
in which certain selected categories have been coded. These stories and 
categories illustrate both our methods of content analysis and our findings. 

The percentages for the two groups of teachers are presented against 
a backdrop of story completions of over 5,000 children from 17 locations 
previously reported (11). 


C. REsuLtTs 
1. The “Lost Meat” Story 


A-2, the Lost Meat story reads as follows: 

Michael's mother sends him to the store to get one pound of wieners. 
On the way home he puts the package of meat on the edge of the side- 
walk and plays for a short time with his friends. A shepherd dog darts 
forward quickly, claws half the wieners out of the package and 
rushes away with them. Michael wraps up the remaining wieners and 
takes them home. What does Michael say to his mother? What does his 
mother do? How does Michael then feel about it? Think about these 
questions, then finish this story quickly with a few sentences. 


As a background for discussing the dynamic relating in the interacting 
between Michael and his mother we shall comment briefly on another story. 

In the United States’ culture there is a story about George Washington 
that has almost become a legend. George Washington had been given a new 
hatchet, ang it happened that in trying out the new blade George cut down 
a small cherry tree which his father had planted. His father, finding the 
cherry tree cut down, confronted George. The legend is that George replied, 
“Father, I cannot tell a lie. I did it with my little hatchet.” The United 
States culture has given George Washington the complete credit for being a 
truthful boy. But this credit, we think, is based upon a misinterpretation. 
An older legend from the Greeks tells us that Diogenes started out with a 
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lantern to find an honest man. Today we can understand that Diogenes 
failed to find an honest man, not because his lantern was too dim, but because 
there is no such thing as an honest man. There are only situations of re- 
lating in which honesty is evoked. 

For the George Washington story it is not surprising that for generations 
the credit for being truthful has been erroneously placed uniquely on the boy. 
‘The American culture has failed to perceive—even yet—that the credit for 
truth-telling should be shared by George and his father. It is only to some 
fathers than children can tell the truth. Honesty is not a trait; honesty is a 
relating. 

In the Lost Meat story we have asked children in eight countries in effect 
to tell us: Do you think it is safe for Michael to tell the truth to his mother? 
Do you think Michael’s mother deserves the truth? We asked the children 
to write about Michael because it would be easier and safer to write about 
someone else. 

In the Lost Meat story, Michael was credited with telling the truth if 
he told his mother (a) that he laid the package of meat down; or (b) that 
he played with friends; or both. If Michael merely said that a dog took the 
meat, that was coded as an irrelevant truth or an evasion of the truth. 

The differences of children’s completions in the 17 locations for all 
categories used in this report were significant by the chi-square test at the 
.05 level or better. 

We do not have a sample of children from Los Angeles County. So in order 
to compare the story completions of the 50 teachers from Los Angeles County 
in the Ideal Group, the data for children in Knoxville, Benton Harbor and 
Cedar Rapids given in Table 1 were combined and a new per cent for the 
combined data was computed. Similarly, new chi-square tests of significance 
of differences for the three samples designated in Table 1, USA, Rio de 
Janeiro and Mexico City, were computed for the Lost Meat story categories. 
The new chi-square tests for these three locations were all significant be- 
yond the .001 level. 

In the right hand side of Table 1 we have repeated the per cents for the 
combined USA children and for those from Rio de Janeiro and Mexico 
City. ‘We also show the Percentages of stories in which Michael tells truth 
written by teachers in the Control Group and by the teachers in the Ideal 
Group. 

When teachers were asked to finish the story as they think seventh-grade 


children Would finish them, how do the teachers’ stories compare with the 
stories actually written by children? 
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In this story there is no such Control Group of teachers from USA. 

Rio de Janeiro Control Group teachers had a significantly higher per cent 
of stories in which Michael tells truth than did the children in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

‘The nine teachers in the Control Group from Mexico City actually had 
a lower per cent of stories in which Michael tells truth than did the children; 
the difference, however, was not significant. 

Did Michael tell the truth in the stories written by teachers who were 
asked to finish the story in the way that is best for all persons involved in the 
story? Not all of them. Only from 63.9 per cent in Mexico City to 86.0 
per cent in Los Angeles County. When compared with the children, however, 
the teachers in the Ideal Group in the three locations had consistently and 
significantly higher percentages of stories in which Michael tells truth. 

In both Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City the teachers in the Ideal Group 
had higher percentages of tells truth than did the teachers in the Control 
Group, the difference between the two groups of Mexico City teachers ap- 
proaching significance at the .05 level. 

For both the children and the teachers, then, the percentages of truth telling 
were high for the USA stories and low for the stories from Mexico City, the 
differences among the children and among the teachers being statistically 
significant. 

For the children and for both groups of teachers this category reveals 
consistent cultural differences. It was our hypothesis that in the more demo- 
cratic cultures there will be higher frequencies of valid communication in 
conflict situations: in this story the valid communication was: Michael tells 
truth to his mother. 

Table 2 shows for children and for teachers percentages of stories in 
which Michael evades truth or tells lie. Consistent with our hypotheses about 
the impact of authoritarianism on children it can be seen that the three lowest 
percentages are in continental United States. Moreover, the seven locations 
of children with highest percentages of Michael evades truth; tells lie include 
only Mexican and German locations. 

Again, in Table 2 both children and teachers from continental United 
States Were low in percentages; Mexico City children and teathers were 
high, with Rio de Janeiro samplings in between. ‘The differences between 
children were highly significant; those between teachers in the Ideal Group 
approached significance at the .05 level. 

In the use of punishment the teachers in the Ideal Group showed both 
cultural differences and similarities. Differences significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE 2 
MICHAEL EVADES TRUTH; TELLS Lie 
(Cat. 21-5, 6, 7, 8, 9) 


—— —  —  —  —— ———————_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_____—___—__— 


Teachers’ completions 


Children’s completions Control Ideal k 

Eroup  Eroup Chi- 

Loc. % Loc. % % % square 

CRT 15.9 

BnH 25.7 

Knx 27.4 USA 23.9 — 12.0 3.70 

Bhm 32.4 

Hel 36.3 

Sn] 38.6 Rio 39.1 29.3 1.44 

Drm 38.7 Rio 39.1 — 19.2 6.75** 

Rio 39.1 Rio — 29.3 19.2 1.23 

Tpz 42.2 

Stk 44.4 

Ham 46.1 Mex 48.6 66.6 — # 

Mex 48.6 Mex 48.6 EA 33.4 3.28 

Mus 50.9 Mex — 66.6 33.4 3.33 

Kir 3 X2 105.48+** 3.00 3.42 

Mun 57.9 

Cec 66.6 ul 


# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
**#* Significant at the .001 level. 


Were found in the use of Verbal punishment, with Mexico City 38.9 per 
cent, Rio de Janeiro 36.2 per cent and Los Angeles County teachers 10.0 
Per cent. 

On the contrary, Los Angeles County teachers, writing what was best for 
all concerned, had 18.0 per cent of the stories in which there was deprivation 
of material. That is, Michael had to forego his allowance or take money from 
his piggy bank, In Mexico City only two teachers, and none in Rio de Janeiro, 
mentioned this kind of punishment. 

From 48 to 58 per cent of the teachers wrote stories in which there was 
no mention or information about punishment, the differences not being 
significant. 

If in the ideal solution the mother did not punish or scold or get angry 
what else could she do? Because we found in the children’s stories a number 
of mothers who confronted Michael without anger or without other expres- 
Sions of overt hostility, we introduced Category 30, Mother's non-hostile 
confronting, shown in Table 3. This is, in our judgment, a highly desirable 
category from a mental hygiene point of view. In this category the mother 
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TABLE 3 


MoTHER’S NON-HosTILE CONFRONTING 
(Cat. 30-1, 2, 3) 


Teachers’ completions 


Children’s completions Control Ideal i 

—— —_—_—_—_—_ _ group group Chi- 
Loc. % Loc. % % % square 
Drm 27.5 
Knx 23.6 
Hel 23.4 USA 20.6 — 42.0 12.4008 
Stk 21.2 
CRT 20.0 
BnH 19.1 Rio 15.2 24.4 — 2.09 
Rio 15.2 Rio 15.2 — 38.3 13.2200 
SnJ 13.1 Rio — 24.4 38.3 1.95 
Mex 12.5 
Bhm 12.1 
Kar 8.7 Mex 12.5 0 — # 
Ham 8.0 Mex 12.5 — 16.7 56 
LS 8.0 Mex — 0 16.7 # 

Cc 5 কল 

Mun ন সু? 20.64+++* # 6.65* 
Cece 3.2 
Tpz 2.2 


# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


accepts the child as a child without approving of his behavior. She allows the 
child the possibility of making a mistake, allows him a lapse of attention; 
but she confronts or encounters Michael. 

Category 30, Mother's non-hostile confronting, was subdivided for pur- 
poses of coding into three items: 30-1, Mother instructs, criticizes without 
hostility ; 30-2, Mother forgives, consoles, understands, without punishment; 
and 30-3, in which the mother shows both kinds of behavior defined for 
30-1 and 30-2. Such stories were counted separately. In Table 3 are included 


percentages for the total number of stories coded under the three items of 
Category 30, Mother's non-hostile confronting. 


In Table 3 the Percentages are relatively small and the range is low. 

In the children’s story completions in Table 3 it can be seen tliat the six 
highest locations were from continental United States and Scandinavian 
countries. The nine lowest Percentages of mother’s non-hostile confronting 
were for locations from Mexico, Germany, and Birmingham, England. 


Birmingham appeared in this group because punishment was consistently high 
in children’s stories from Birmingham. 
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In Table 3, the rank orders of USA, Rio de Janeiro, and Mexico City for 
both children and teachers were again consistent, with differences highly 
significant for the children. 


In both Rio de Janeiro and Los Angeles County the teachers in the Ideal 
Group wrote significantly higher frequencies of stories showing Mother's 
non-hostile confronting than did the children. The fact that in Mexico City 
there were no such stories among the nine Control Group teachers and that 
the difference between the Ideal Group of teachers and the children was not 
significant, was consistent with other findings in our data. Confronting in 
situations of conflict is not a common technique in any of these locations, but 
especially is this true in our Mexican data. The fact, however, that in ‘Table 
3 the percentages were all under 50 per cent leaves the conclusion that mothers 
generally cannot cope with children’s mistakes without anger, hostility or 
Violence—a cultural practice that could have its repercussions in our dealing 
with international relations. 


2. The “Broken Window” Story 


A-5, the Broken Window story reads as follows: 


George and Tom are playing with a football. They know that they 
should not play football on the narrow space in front of the house. 
George gives the ball a strong kick and the ball hits a window and 
makes a big crack in it. Tom thought that someone had appeared behind 
the window. No one could have seen who had kicked the ball against 
the window. Finish this story with a few sentences. Tell how the two boys 
felt about it and what they did. 


Completion of the Broken Window story involves certain cultural ex- 
pectations or values. What is the intentionality toward the owner of the 
Window of the boy who kicked the football? Does the kicker intend to com- 
municate with the owner or will he run, hide, escape and exclude the owner? 
What, also, is the intentionality of the companion? Are the boys identified, 
and if so, voluntarily or involuntarily? Or, not at all? Was anything said 
in the story completion about apology or restitution? 

The situation of the Broken Window story is not different fundamentally 
from the story about George Washington and his father's cherry tree, or 
from the story of the Lost Meat. What does one do when he has, through 
ignorance, carelessness, or, as in the Broken Window story, through negligence 
injured another person or damaged his property? The courts in our country have 
struggled with the law of torts for two centuries. What does civilization 
mean by “respect for the individual”? What kinds of behavior are required 
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in order to live harmoniously or peacefully with others? What, indeed, is 
the meaning of feedom? For if the boys have to run they are not free. Even 
if they escape they have only a temporary fiction of freedom. 

What does the culture teach children to do in such situations? How early 
do children learn? What have these teachers written as their ideal solutions, 
as the best for all persons involved in the story? 


TABLE 4 
KICKER’S INTENT TO COMMUNICATE 
(Cat. 31-1, 2) 
Teachers’ completions 

Children’s completions Control Ideal 
A CELLO ETO EEE group group Chi- 
N Loc. % Loc. % % % square 
220 Knx 71.8 
167 CRT 65.3 
285 BnH 63.8 USA 66.8 — 84.0 6.32* 
223 Drm 60.1 
209 Hel 55.0 
158 Stk 52.5 Rio 44.9 38.5 — 57 
435 Bhm 50.4 Rio 44.9 — 48.9 ‘23 
218 Rio 44.9 Rio — 38.5 48.9 92 
531 Sn] 41.6 
278 Mus 41.5 
487 Ham 40.6 Mex 29.1 22.2 — # 
328 Mun 35.1 Mex 29.1 44.1 3.56 
1153 Mex 29.1 Mex — 22:2 44.1 1.43 
821 Kar 26.4 Se 
62 Ccc 8.1 X2 245.85*কন্ 0.28 18.00*** 
94 Tpz 74 
9% Tel 7.0 
5768 


Hypotheses: Children in the more democratic cultures will have: (a) higher fre- 
quencies of stories in which the Kicker of the football communicates or intends to 
communicate with the owner (Table 4); (b) lower frequencies in which the Kicker 
intends not to communicate (Table 5); (c) higher frequencies of stories in whic 
there is voluntary restitution by the boys (Table 6); (d) lower frequencies 0 


EA restitution; and (e) lower frequencies of no restitution by the boys 


ET EE * 
# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
**## Significant at the .001 level. 


Table 4 shows for 5,768 children in 17 locations percentages of stories 
in which the Kicker intended to communicate to the owner of the window the 
knowledge of the damage. ‘The category in ‘Table 4 thus represents a high 
cultural value. It represents an intent to communicate validly and honestly, 
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to respect the owner, and, to this extent, to live harmoniously ; all postulated 
for high creativity. Hypotheses were that in highly democratic locations 
there would be high percentages of communication; in highly authoritarian 
cultures the percentages would be lower. Cultural groups are seen to 
cluster again in Table 4. ‘The three continental United States samplings had 
the highest percentages. Next in rank order were the three Scandinavian lo- 
cations. Conspicuously at the bottom were the three rural Mexican villages ; 
immediately above were Mexico City and the four German samplings. 

The children from Rio de Janeiro and San Juan, as in all these tables, 
tended to fall near the middle of the range: never extremely authoritarian 
nor extremely democratic by comparison with children in the other locations. 

The rank orders for children and for teachers were consistent, with USA 
high and Mexico City low, the differences being significant at the .001 level 
for both children and teachers. 

Only Los Angeles County teachers in the Ideal Group, however, were 
significantly higher than the children. 

Table 5 gives percentages of stories in which the Kicker intended not to 


TABLE 5 


KICKER’S INTENT NOT TO COMMUNICATE 
(Cat. 31-3, 4) 


Teachers’ completions 


Children’s completions Control Ideal 


group group Chi- 

Loc.  % Loc. % % % square 
Cette LAE oo OR ed OE CT 
a 63.6 

cl 61.6 
Mex 56.8 USA 24.1 -- 14.0 2.65 
56.4 

pz 55.3 
Cece 54.8 Rio 34.4 59.0 — ly 
MuS 54.0 Rio 34.4 — 48.9 2° 
Ham 49.7 Rio =: 59.0 48.9 K 
Stk 43.1 
Bhm 42.1 
Hel 40.2 Mex 56.8 77.7 ল্‌! ৰ 
Sn] 38.8, Mex 56.8 = b 223 
Rio 34.4 Mex — 77.7 50.0 2 
CE 20% X2 187.92*** 0.45 16.7098 
BnH 27.4 
Kany 17.4 


174 OTE NE NE EE NET 
# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
*## Significant at the .001 level. 
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communicate with the owner of the window. In such stories the boys usually 
ran or tried to hide. The eight locations of children at the top of this rank 
order included the four Mexican and the four German locations. At the 
bottom of the distribution were the three continental United States locations, 
approached closely by the children from Drammen, Norway, and Rio de 
Janeiro. j 

Against this background of children’s story completions what did the 
teachers write? ‘The Los Angeles County teachers were lower, but not 
significantly lower than the USA children. The Los Angeles County teachers 
were significantly lower than the teachers in the Ideal Group for both Rio 
de Janeiro and Mexico City, whose percentages were practically identical at 
48.9 and 50.0, respectively. 

For both Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City the differences were not 
significant between teachers in the Control Group and the Ideal Group. Though 
in both locations the percentages were lower for the Ideal Group, they were 
not significantly lower. 

In both Latin American locations the Control Group teachers, writing 
as they thought seventh-grade children would finish the stories, had higher 
frequencies of running and trying to escape, than in the children’s stories, 
the difference being significant at the .01 level for Rio de Janeiro. 

Hf two boys break a neighbor’s window, do they make, or plan to make, 
restitution? Table 6 gives percentages of stories in which the boys made, 
planned, or intended voluntary restitution. Conspicuously separated, as 
a cluster from all other locations in the children’s story completions, were the 
three continental United States samplings at the top of the rank order. In 
sharp contrast at the bottom were the three Mexican villages. The remaining 
locations were not markedly differentiated. 

The Los Angeles County teachers, writing their ideas as to what was best 
for all persons involved in the story, had only 48.0 per cent of their stories 
in which there was voluntary restitution, with no difference from the 48.17 
per cent of stories written by the continental United States children. From 
this it would appear that the courts of the United States may have to struggle 
with the laws of torts for another 200 years! 

Teachers in Rio de Janeiro in both Control and Ideal Groups had lower 
expectations of voluntary restitution than the children actually wrote though 
the differences were not significant. 

The Mexico City teachers in the Control Group, writing as they thought 
seventh-grade children would finish the stories, had the same percentage of 
stories as the children in which the boys made voluntary restitution. The 
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TABLE 6 
VOLUNTARY RESTITUTION BY Boys 
(Cat. 36-1, 2, 3, 4) 


Teachers’ completions 


Children’s completions Control Ideal & 
Eroup Eroup Chi- 
Loc. % Loc. % % % square 


রঃ 


Knx 49.5 


BnH 48.7 

CRT 47.4 USA 48.7 — 48.0 ‘05 
Rio 29.8 

Drm 29.2 

Hel 26.8 Rio 29.8 15.4 — 3.45 
Mus 24.8 Rio 29.8 — 20.0 1.77 
Bhm 24.6 Rio — 15.4 20.0 30 
Ham 23.4 

Stk 23.4 

Mex 21.2 Mex 21.2 22.2 — # 
Mun 20.1 Mex 21.2 ED 41.2 7.69 
Sn] 17.9 Mex — 22.2 41.2 1.09 
Cee Fe jt 148.88§*** 0.00 8.47% 

Tpz 5:3 

Tel 4.0 


# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 

*# Significant at the .01 level. 

**# Significant at the .001 level. 


Mexico City Ideal Group of teachers had approximately twice as many 
Stories as either the children or the Control Group of teachers. The difference 
in comparison with the children was significant, but not significant in com- 
Parison with the Control Group of teachers. 

In comparing the teachers in the Ideal Group in the three locations, the 
Rio de Janeiro teachers had the lowest percentages of voluntary restitution, 
the differences being significant. os 

Table 7 shows percentages of stories in which the boys made no restitution 
Or there was no mention of restitution. For all samples of both children and 
teachers, except for USA, the percentages were 50.0 or higher. In the USA 
Samples the difference between teachers and children was not significant. Both 
Eroups of teachers in Rio de Janeiro had higher percentages than the children, 
though these differences were also not significant. Clearly the children in 
the United States and in Rio de Janeiro had little to learn from their 
teachers on the social value of restitution of damaged property. In Mexico 
City the situation was reversed. The only significant difference between 
teachers and children in Table 7 was for the Mexico City Ideal Group. 


১ 
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TABLE 7 
No RESTITUTION BY Boys 
(Cat. 36-7, 8, 9) 


Teachers’ completions 


Children’s completions Control Ideal ; 
——  - -— group group Chi- 
Loc. % Loc. % % % square 
Cec 90.4 
Tpz 87.3 
Tel 85.9 USA 40.3 — 46.0 ‘62 
Sn] 76.3 
Kar 70.3 
Mex 66.5 Rio 64.7 79.5 — 3.28 
Rio 64.7 Rio 64.7 — 73.3 1.25 
Stk 61.3 Rio — 9S 73.3 44 
Hel 60.3 
Mun 59.8 
Ham 57.5 Mex 66.5 77.7 — # 
Mus 55.7 Mex 66.5 — 50.0 4.02 
Drm 55.6 Mex — 7s dd 50.0 2.23 
Bhm 51.5 7 
CRT 42.0 124.22#*+ 0.12 8.02* 

BnH 41.1 
Knx 38.6 


# Frequencies too small for Chi-square test. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


‘This group actually gave significantly less attention to restitution than did 
the children. The teachers in Mexico City could have learned about this 
moral value from the children themselves. 


D. Discussion 


An assumption basic to all projective techniques is that one’s fantasy 
responses are derived from past experiences and reflect directly or sym- 
bolically one’s perceptions, experiences, and needs. A limitation of all Bl 
jective techniques is the problem of establishing in precise fashion the relation 
between fantasy and reality. Do children and adults behave differently in 
different locations, or do they merely write different stories? 

Whatever the relation between fantasy and behavior, there were large and 
consistent differences in the fantasy productions of children and teachers 
in these different geographical samplings. Important to note is the fact that 
these differences, however large, were relative: they represented not all-or- 
none, but more-and-less as expressed in percentages. If authoritarianism Was 
reflected in the German and Mexican stories it was present also, though only 
in lesser degree, in all the other locations. 
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Projective techniques, as psychological instruments or measuring devices, 
when used for purposes of individual diagnosis, are known to be low in 
reliability and low in validity. On the basis of the categories from our coding 
manuals, interpreted broadly in terms of values, the Anderson Incomplete 
Stories have not elicited erratic, whimsical, or chance responses. In these 
story completions there are, on the contrary, internal consistencies noteworthy 
for any projective technique. 


E. SUMMARY 


ৰ The Anderson Incomplete Stories have been administered to over 200 
seventh-grade children in Rio de Janeiro, 900 children in Mexico City, and 
600 children in Continental United States. They have been administered to 
“Ideal Groups” of teachers in Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, and Los Angeles 
County, California, with instructions to finish the stories in a way that is 
“best for all persons in the story;” and to “Control Groups” of teachers 
in Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City, who were instructed to complete the 
stories as they think seventh-grade children would finish them. 

Percentages of stories containing certain categories from two stories, the 
Lost Meat and the Broken Window, are reported. For the Lost Meat story, 
the categories were: tells truth, evades truth or tells lie, and mother's non- 
hostile confronting. For the Broken Window story, selected categories were: 
Kicker’s intent to communicate with owner, Kicker's intent not to communi- 
cate, voluntary restitution by the boys, and no restitution by the boys. Com- 
parisons were made between percentages of stories written by children and 
by teachers in the Control and Ideal groups for the three locations. 

The hypotheses grew out of previous research on dominative and socially 
integrative teacher-child relations in American schoolrooms. The theoretical 
relation of democratic and dictatorial human inter-acting to the development 

। of values and of social creativity in children is discussed. The findings 
generally and consistently support the hypotheses. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


McClellan, Atkinson, and their collaborators have done extensive research 
to demonstrate the validity of making inferences about the strength of motives 
from the content of imaginative stories. Atkinson and his students (1) 
have done many studies directed toward finding the arousal conditions for 
the motive of achievement. These studies indicate that there is a positive 
correlation between arousal conditions and achievement imagery of college 
students as measured on the Thematic Apperception Test. Neutral conditions 
fail to differentiate students who have a strong need for achievement from 
those who don’t. Many reports are also given on how achievement-orienting 
experiences considerably increase the amount of achievement imagery in the 
Written stories, no matter what the socio-economic or cultural background 
of the §s tested. 

Angelina (1955), in an attempt to compare §s in Brazil with research 
done using college students in the United States, found that arousal tech- 
niques produced results similar to those reported by Atkinson. The purpose 
of the present study is to expand cross-cultural comparisons to include Persian 
nationals in residence at a university in the United States. If the TAT 
measure of need achievement is a culture free test, Persians and Americans 
should produce about the same amount of imagery under aroused conditions 
of presentation. Furthermore the difference in imagery under neutral and 
aroused conditions of presentation should hold for both groups of individuals. 


B. MErHop 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 30 American and 30 Persian male graduate and undergrad- 
uate volunteers attending Utah State University in the Spring Quarter, 
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1961. Ages ranged from 19 to 28 years. After recruitment, an experimental 
and a control group were formed by random procedures within each national 
sample. Thus, four groups were formed. 


2. Materials and Procedure 


Simple paper and pencil tests and four slides made from cards from the 
Thematic Apperception Test designated 1, 2, SBM and 16 of Murray 
(3) were used as materials in the experiment. On the first paper and 
pencil test, the § was instructed to connect as many parallel dots as he could 
within the time allowed. For the second task, § filled in digit blocks 
(adapted from the WISC form of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale). 
In the third task, the § performed a writing task of listing as many words 
as he could within the time allowed to the letter “D.” In the last test, § 
solved some simple arithmetic problems. 

The time allowed for each test ranged from two to four minutes. The 
total time taken for the entire series of paper and pencil tests was about 
20 minutes. In accordance with Atkinson’s procedure, these tests were 
administered with.the chief function of Providing a basis for ego-involve- 
ment (1). At all times throughout the experiment, the Persian Ss used their 
native language. 

One group from each nationality was presented the four paper and pencil 
tasks under neutral conditions (control groups) and one group within each 
national sample was Presented the task under arousal conditions (experi- 
mental groups). An American graduate student in psychology acted as E 
for both American groups. A Persian national, who was a graduate student 
in psychology, acted as E for the Persian groups. 

Under the relaxed (neutral) condition, the £E introduced himself as a 
Eraduate student in psychology who was trying out some tests and wanted 
to collect some data to perfect them. E also emphasized that he was interested 
in testing the tests and not the Ss. In the aroused condition, E passed out 
the test sheets with no explanation as to the purpose of the experiment. E's 
remarks were limited to general instructions and the necessity of attending 
to directions. ‘The S§s were told that the tests were timed and that the Ss 
close scrutiny was required. S§s were asked to write their names and major 
fields of study on the tests. After completion of the first paper and pencil 
test, the $s were instructed to calculate and record their own scores on the 
test. At this time E made the following preplanned remarks: 


You are taking a series 


$ - of tests which measure your general level 
of intelligence. They are sa: 


mples of a battery of tests which have been 
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used to select people of high academic and administrative abilities for 
important positions. ‘The present study is being conducted to determine 
which universities turn out a higher percentage of students with these 
qualifications. Judgments are made on the basis of superior scores made 
on these tests. For example, it has been found that Harvard or Columbia 
Universities are among the highest ranking in this respect. You are 
being instructed to calculate your own scores, so that you will know how 
well you do in comparison with students attending Harvard and 
Columbia Universities. 


Persian students were told that they were comparing themselves with 
Iranian students attending the two Universities. 

E then quoted the average (fictitious) scores made by Harvard and 
Columbia students on Test 1. The scores given were so high that no one had 
attained them but not so high as to eliminate the possibility of obtaining thm. 

Ss completed the remainder of the paper and pencil tests and calculated 
total scores obtained on all tests. Again, they were given false scores for 
the averages attained by Harvard and Columbia students. ‘Thus, the con- 
dition of failure was provided which, according to Atkinson, arouses the 
need for achievement. 

Immediately following the neutral or aroused conditions of presentation 
of the four tests, each of the four groups were presented TAT pictures by 
means of a slide projector. Cards 1, 2, 8BM, and 16 were used for eliciting 
the written stories. The procedure followed that presented by Atkinson 
(1958), as did the scoring. The junior author scored both American and 
Persian protocols after having attained a 93 per cent agreement with the 
expert on practice sets. 

C. RESULTS 


The results comparing the mean achievement scores of American and 
Persian §s independent of conditions of elicitation are summarized in Table 1. 
The obtained value of t= .22 (P > .10) for the difference indicates that 
the mean need-achievément scores for the two cultural groups do not differ 
significantly. A further indication for the validity of the TAT assessment 
of the achievement motive for the Persian groups is shown by the total 
frequencies® of achievement categories for both cultures. A perusal of 
Table 2 indicates that all categories used in assessing strength of achievement 
motivation from TAT protocols were used the same number of times by each 
national group. 

A t test (Table 3) of the differences between the relaxed and aroused 
Eroups demonstrated that the aroused Persian group exhibited a significantly 
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TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OF AMERICAN AND PERSIAN §8 
American Persian 
N 30 30 
Total scores 53 62 
Mean 1.76 2.06 
Diff. 30 
SE diff. 1.34 
t .22 
p > .10 
TABLE 2 


FREQUENCIES OF VARIOUS ACHIEVEMENT CATEGORIES UNDER RELAXED AND AROUSED 
CONDITIONS FOR AMERICAN AND PERSIAN S's 


American Persian 
Number of Number of 
Achievement category stories stories 
Unrelated imagery 79 77 
Doubtful imagery 14 14 
Achievement imagery 2 26 29 
Need 14 20 
Instrumental activities 20 19 
Anticipatory goal states 17 15 
Affect states 12 21 
Nurturant press 6 7 
Obstacles 16 16 
Achievement thema 19 19 
Number of stories 120 120 


higher achievement imagery than did the Persian control group (t= 2.09, 
# <.05). However, the present study failed to find a significant difference 
between aroused and relaxed American S§s under differential instructions 


(t= .02, » > .10). 


TABLE 3 
MEAN n-ACHIEVEMENT SCORES UNDER AROUSED AND RELAXED CONDITIONS 
FOR BoTH AMERICAN AND PERSIAN §S 


American Persian 
PE 1 SN itr-csr sir i+ PAE TU 
Aroused Relaxed f Relaxed 
ৰব 0 is ১ ocd b 15 
Total 41 12 5 3 
Mean 2.73 .80 393 ‘20 
Diff. J 1.93 3.73 
SE diff. 2.10 1.78 
t 92 2.09 
b >.10 < .05 
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T tests of the differences between comparable groups from the two cultures 
(aroused vs. aroused, relaxed vs. relaxed) revealed no significant differences 
between groups. The t values were .58 and .32, respectively. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present study indicate that a measure of the need for 
achievement, which is based on American norms and was devised to study 
the differences among American college male §s under differential instructions, 
failed to substantiate the claim of its authors, but was found to be valid 
for a comparable group of foreign nationals residing in the United States. 
Several reasons can be given for the failure to replicate the usual findings 
with the American sample. 

A Persian student often choses to attend Utah State University among alter- 
native possibilities because the climatic conditions in Utah (including irri- 
gation problems) match those in Iran. Thus, many agricultural and engi- 
neering students who could meet the requirements of high prestige institutions 
attend Utah State University. On the other hand, most of the American 
students who attend this institution do so for quite different reasons. USU 
is an institution which has one of the lowest tuition rates in the United 
States and by state law must admit anyone who has obtained a high school 
diploma in the state of Utah. It is located in a northern rural community. 
The mass of students come from rural areas in Utah, Idaho, and other 
neighboring states. 

As a result of the difference between Persians and Americans as to probable 
reasons for attending Utah State University in the first place, it is conceiv- 
able that there is a difference in terms of the relative degree of failure induced 
by the aroused condition as experienced by the different national groups as 
a result of the unfavorable comparison between each group's scores and the 
“norms” given for Harvard and Columbia students. The averaged obtained 
scores for the first paper and pencil test was 150 points; the “norm” given 
for the reference groups was 335 points. Level of aspiration studies. teach 
us that an unrealistically high level of aspiration when related to objective 
failure does not produce the feeling of failure in the subject (Sears, 1940). 
The American students in this study may feel that it is unrealistic to compare 
themselves with groups from high prestige institutions and thus experienced 
little failure in terms of comparing their performances to those of E’s 
“norms.” 

On the other hand, the Persian student in this study presumably has a 
highly similar background with the Persian student at any other university. 
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‘Therefore, any unfavorable comparison of his performance with the per- 
formance of his fellow countrymen at Harvard or Columbia is likely to 
induce a failure experience. In other words, it may be that the degree of 
identification between the group to be aroused and the group from which 
a “norm” was obtained is the critical variable in terms of the failure to 
differentiate the two American groups in terms of relaxed and aroused con- 
ditions of presentation of the TAT assessment of achievement motivation. 


General observations of the §s under ego involving instructions were in 
support of these assumptions. American §s were apparently unmoved by 
references to the “norms.” No remarks were made indicating any concern 
over failure. Many of the students failed to look up from the paper and 
pencil tests when the norms were announced. 


Persian §s were vocally dismayed when the “norms” were announced. 
Following are some of their remarks: “I have always been good in mathe- 
matics. Now I see Harvard students are doing better. At least I wish 
these norms were given for MIT students,” “You are telling me I wasted 
20 years of my life,” “Smart Harvard students!” “Harvard O.K., but what 
about Columbia?” and so forth. 


As an afterthought, the thought patterns of American and Persian S§3 
as reflected on their TAT responses, were scrutinized. Language is poten- 
tially a very valuable tool for studying modes of thought as Kluckhohn and 
Leighton (2), and many others have pointed out. Atkinson (1), studying 
the modes of thoughts in the fantasy productions of his Ss, stated that: 

The frequency with which a person employs a certain grammatical 
category such as nouns, verbs, adjectives, and the like has been shown 
to be related to various personality characteristics. This makes good 
theoretical sense. If a person thinks vaguely, he will be likely to choose 
expressions like abstract nouns. If he is more interested in viewing 
life than in actively participating in it, he is perhaps apt to use rela- 
tively more adjectives than verbs, and so on. One could argue that 


language is the best, if not the only, operational way at present of inves- 
tigating thought patterns. 


Although no attempt was made to classify every word in each student's 
language sample, certain general variations attributable to differences in 
national character were noted. 

In general, it can be stated that the thought patterns of American 2 
suggest future orientations. ‘The Persian Ss seem to center their attentions 
on their present emotional states. It appears that both past and future are 
important to a Persian, but only as they affect his present feelings. 
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Self references in the stories were about evenly divided between the two 
cultures. However, the Persians turned more often to the inner world of 
feelings than the Americans. Objective facts were more often cited by the 
Americans. ‘The Americans also made frequent references to home and 
immediate members of the family. Persians displayed a more philosophical 
attitude towards life; references were frequently made to international 
figures. 

No differences were noticed in the thought patterns of the two cultures 
in respect to expressions of uncertainties, obstacles, and possible contingencies 
when achievement associations were aroused. In regard to anticipatory 
tenses, no difference was noticed between the two cultures in their concern 
about the consequences of action except that Americans were more optimistic 
than were the Persians. 

In general, evidence suggests that the TAT measure for n-ach is culture- 
free but that there are major qualitative differences in the fanatsy pro- 
ductions of different cultures. In addition to personal dynamic factors, the 
political, economic, social and historical factors impinging on the group 
are reflected in the stories told by the group members. Further research is 
indicated for a more meaningful interpretation of projective responses 
acquired from different cultures. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study was done in order to make a cross-cultural comparison between 
Persians and Americans, under relaxed and aroused conditions of presentation 
of the TAT as a measure of achievement motivation. §s were 30 American 
and 30 Persian male graduate and undergraduate volunteers from Utah State 
University. Two groups were formed from each national sample by a 
random procedure. One group from each culture was given the TAT under 
relaxed conditions, and one group from each culture was given the TAT 
under aroused conditions. 

The results show that Americans and Persians are not significantly different 
in strength of the need for achievement as assessed by the TAT either in the 
relaxed or, the aroused conditions of presentation. The arousal condition 
increased mean achievement scores for the Persians over the relaxed con- 
ditions of presentation of the TAT. No significant difference between the 
relaxed and aroused conditions for the American §s was obtained although 
theirs was a trend for higher achievement scores under aroused conditions. 
There were ‘no. difference among American and Persian groups in terms of 


relaxed and aroused conditions. 
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The results were discussed in terms of the nature of the arousal condition. 
It is possible that arousal was not produced for the American students 
although it was for the Persian group. It was concluded that evidence has 
been produced that the TAT assessment of achievement motivation is culture 
free. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND INTERCULTURAL INTERACTION* 


Department of Education, Morgan State College 


REGINA M. GorF 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to indicate the use which may be made of 
Psychological data in intercultural interaction. By way of illustration a 
specific question is posed and an answer sought in responses made to self- 
reference questions by Nationals of a Middle East culture. 

The question: In what manner may values held by a people be utilized 
in positive intercultural interaction? It is hypothesized that successful inter- 
action is a function of psychological management; that such management 
is dependent upon skillful use of knowledge of defensive attitudes of a 
people, the nature of values held, and protective patterns of action sanctioned 
by them. Further, that reconditioning in terms of incorporation of any 
desired new features, attitudes or action patterns must be achieved without 
threat of removal of internalized security defenses or displacement of values 
and sanctioned behavior; a people must be positively motivated to want to 
relearn. 

B. MErHop oF GETTING ANSWER 


A group of teachers in Iran were asked to respond to a series of questions 
designed to obtain in indirect manner the nature of values held. Responses 
were then considered in terms of cues to values revealed and in terms of 
the relevance of content to positive interaction. 


C. THE INSTRUMENT AND THE SUBJECTS 


‘Two hundred and seventy-five male, elementary school teachers considered 
to be between the ages of 18 and 35 were administered 14 questions of which, 
due to space limitations, but three are mentioned here. The teachers were in 
attendance in the 1956 summer sessions held in the sharestans of Shahrekard, 
Nain, Golpaygan, Yazd, and the city of Isfahan. These areas represented 
a cross between traditional thought and tempered inroads of Western 
stimulation. 

Questions, which were simply and indirectly stated, may suggest super- 
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ficiality. However, this simplicity was necessary in order to achieve clarity 
with a population totally unfamiliar with exploratory investigation and 
its techniques and to eliminate misunderstandings involved in attempts to 
conceptualize words for which the culture provided no content comparable 
to our own. 

D. LIMITATIONS INHERENT IN THE STUDY 


A limiting factor is the absence of knowledge of personal attributes or 
emotional status of individuals responding. ‘Too, the accuracy of responses 
may be affected by unconscious or conscious omissions. Nevertheless, a great 
effort was made to create in each setting an atmosphere which fostered 
freedom of expression. Interviewees were satisfied that no ulterior motives 
were involved in questioning and that the identity of papers would remain 
anonymous. Introductory remarks, circulation and collection of papers were 
handled entirely by instructed and capable Iranian personnel. It is probable 
that responses are as accurate as those usually obtained in this manner. 


E. FINDINcs AND DIiscussioN 


‘Table 1 represents findings in answer to the question: “Think of a person 
whom you like very much. Why do you like that person? I like him because 
— (list traits).” 

Heading the list as the most admired trait, in a wide range of categories 


TABLE 1 
MosT ADMIRED TRAITS 
Trait Frequency Percentage 
EEE a AAAS reavency.,  - Fercenag 
National pride 51 19 
Spirituality 47 18 
Personal usefulness 47 18 
Respect, courtesy 46 17 
Trustworthiness 26 10 
“Good mind” 20 7 
Good temper 14 5 
Humor 8 « 3 
Dependability 1 75 
ic wisdom 1 75 
Persistence 1 75 
Efficiency 1 nL 
Total 263 100.00 
FS 25 ae ee 1285 ah OOO 


and thin spread of responses, is that which has been termed a spirit of 
national pride. Typical answers Were, “IT like a person who is interested 
in the country; respects our King.” “I like a person who is interested in 
the progress of Iran.” The social inference or nationalist sentiment is 
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ted by protective attitudes embedded in individual security system. 
severities of living, confusion and conflict causing near crisis within, 
d fear of ‘‘colonialism"' or “imperialism" from without provoke foclings 

ylnerability and weakness. A collective security is envisioned in an 
pmous nation implied in the statements of admiration for those who 
E the country. 


F face-saving techniques are an expectancy where prestige is at stake. Suc- 
sssful interaction requires anticipation of substitute action patterns in place 
f original plans and, therefore, subsequent readiness with pre-planned 
ternatives. 
he nationalist strain is a component of a cluster which includes spiritu- 
ality and, within the context of this study, is allied to personal usefulness, 
gespect and trustworthiness found in the second through the fourth categories. 
nic philosophical thought is a common heritage which has shaped cultural 
ices, tenaciously guarded tradition, and given the nation its single 
d of unity amid the diversity of classes and ethnic groups. Spirituality 
expressed by the respondents, within the inscription of Islam, is not only 
ifying force but psychologically serves the function of provoking demo- 
tenets within the Moslem framework; mainly, brotherhood and respect 
human dignity. “I like a person who gives me what I need” “tee 
on who helps me with my debts.” “ . . . a person I can trust and 
guides me.” All these are statements indigenous to Moslem Obligation. 
foreign aid program to under-developed areas, with cultural features 
lar to Iran, is consistent with social inclinations and rewarding in 
ns of group approval. Giving with too many strings, however, suggests 
g other things a paternalistic attitude which conflicts with the prestige 
Appearing at the bottom of the list of admired traits are the characteristics 
f dependability, efficiency, economic wisdom, and persistence in work effort. 
idged by hierarchal arrangement, these are values of low intensity dis- 
arging little pressure toward stabilizing fundamentals as conceived by the 
fest. While it is a cultural privilege to choose a response to phenomena, 
stically, the demands of present day competitive national powers dissuades 
issez-faire attitudes. In order to achieve the potential of the values named 


These and other quotes are direct responses made by Nationals. 
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without the punitive effects of disapproval of existing views, the function 
of competence must be understood and its rewards objectively experienced. 

Examination of the range of responses of Nationals to the question directs 
attention to the concept of overdeterminism in group behavior; the simul- 
taneous expression of different complexes or the relationship existing among 
psychic tensions expressed as values and which become controlling factors 
in the selection and regulation of intensity of response patterns. 

A second question posed was, “Think of someone whom you do not admire, 
List the traits which you do not like.” It was assumed in this instance that 
traits contrary to accepted codes or values elicit unfavorable reactions. 

The largest number of responses, accounting for almost one-fourth of the 
total, is found in the category labeled “bad character” inclusive of “vile,” 
“base,” “non-spiritual,” “treacherous,” “hypocritical,” and “‘defamers of 
character.” The selection of the terms themselves suggests the depth of 
emotion which accompanies reactions to this unadmired behavior. Sensi- 
tivity to ill treatment was indicated by twenty per cent who admired least 
persons of “bad temper,” “ill humor,” “egotistical,” “arrogant,” “unjust,” 
“impolite” and “demagogic” behavior. Such behavior from any source, inter- 
preted as belittlement, violates ego strivings and blocks compatible relations. 

A third disliked trait was that of “selfish money-seeking” which though 
set forth as a separate entity is allied to unjust and non-spiritual behavior 
indicated in the above-mentioned categories, and is probably reacted to by 
a larger number than specifically identified it as such. Considered in its 
Wider cultural context, this unadmired trait has significance. Recent up- 
risings within Iran, participated in by members of the rising middle class 
against political and social conditions judged unfair and corrupt, may be 
attributed to the presence of hidden discharges or accumulated tensions 
resulting from deficits to need satisfaction. They also reflect absence of 
intergroup communication except at the level of mutual resistance. When 
ErOoUups overcome isolation, values are communicated even if not accepted. 
The same procedure follows in intercultural relations in which instance, 
however, understandings are sought without the negative effect of violence. 

Table 2 shows responses to the question, “If you could have anything 
You wanted, what would you wish for?” It was assumed that preferences, 
inclinations, and partialities are indirect reflectors of values held. 

The desire for prestige and power ranked first though leadership and land 
ownership might well have been included in a larger “power” category which 
Would then have included fifty-seven per cent of the total responses. 

The expressed Wishes have vital and deeply rooted connections understood 
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TABLE 2 
WisHEs 
Wish Frequency Percentage 
Prestige, status, power 64 31 
Leadership 49 24 
Knowledge 40 20 
Peace of mind; 
spiritual progress 24 12 

Health 15 7 
Land ownership 5 2 
Good character 3 1.5 
Mental ability 2 1 
Good personality 2 1 
Liberty and independence 1 5 


Total 205 100.00 


through the dimension of time extending from the historical past to the 
concrete present. Reverence continues today for Cyrus the Great, Darius, 
Nadir Shah, Shah Abbas and like leaders. In ancient cultures, the glory and 
power of the past has not dimmed with the years. Unfortunately, as in 
the case of Iran, coincident with the urge for personal power are existing 
conditions in which few positive valences are present for need fulfillment. 
“There is loneliness, poverty, and obvious gradual dying.” Unleashed tensions 
expressed as deep-seated wishes infer unrest. Impulse energy is available for 
press toward salient social change or impulse drainage may occur by means 
of displaced aggression and social disequilibrium. 

It is noted that twelve per cent of the responses were concerned with 
desire for “peace of mind and spiritual progress.” 

The scant mention of liberty and independence causes pause for thought. 
Democracy has not been dominant, historically, in the political and social 
theories of under-developed nations. Authoritarian leadership has more often 
been the practice. Unless the skills and techniques of democratic leadership 
can rapidly be converted into felt material growth for a people, their attention 
and allegiance may be drawn to a more circumscribed and regulated political 
control but one which promises more immediate relief. This point of view 
is not neW having been reiterated on many Occasions. Responses of indi- 
viduals included in this study document the point of view. It is incumbent 
in positive intercultural relations to give priority to concepts of reward as 
Conceived by a particular people rather than to assume an immediate inter- 
nalization of values which represent cultural contrasts. 
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F. SUMMARY STATEMENT 


All cultures have traditional values which have been institutionalized 
and which, as indicated in the data, are subject to discovery. Psychic tensions, 
expressed as values, serve as discriminatory forces and lead to the abstracting 
of tension reducing stimuli from a wide field of stimulating elements. 

The nature of responses of a people in intercultural interaction may be 
anticipated in terms of personal values and protective attitudes which are 
at stake and which seek expression as motivators of group behavior. Though 
the term “cultural values” has been used, in actuality this is but collective 
reference to individual psychic systems in which values are embedded. Vio- 
lations of values or of defensive attitudes disturb psychic tensions and cause 
disequilibrium, frustration, and resistance. 

A deficit-tension hypothesis would suggest the coincidence of social need 
and the immediacy of environmental provisions for need satisfaction. In the 
absence of positive factors, substitute responses are made in keeping with 
available tension outlets. 

Responsiveness in intergroup relations, inclusive of the learning of new 
attitudes, depends upon iving power to personal and group defenses through 
sanctioning of deserving cultural features and approval, with reasoned judg- 
ment, of prevailing internalized values. 
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CROSS CULTURAL COMMUNICATION" 


Department of Sociology, Alfred University 


GEORGE H. GARDNER 


A. PROBLEM 


The purpose of this paper is to clarify an hypothesis in preparation for 
empirical research. It appears that a significant amount of the unsatisfactory 
results, or even outright failure, connected with programs for the devel- 
opment of underdeveloped areas is not due to perverseness or ignorance 
or conflicting policies on the part either of the developer or of the developee. 
It is due rather to the peculiar nature of the “dynamics of encounter," 
i.e., of cross-cultural communication. In particular, the writer has in mind 
the problems faced by the ubiquitous modern expert, or, as Spicer calls 
him, “the specialist in spreading knowledge and practice beyond the small 
world of the college-educated” (60, p. 15). ‘This expert may, for example, 
be working within his own society; be a private or government representative 
from one of the so-called advanced nations; or he may be a representative of 
U.N. Technical Assistance. 

Questions of the following type come forward: to what degree is it 
actually possible for an expert from one culture to communicate with, to 
get through to, persons of another culture? To what degree is the expert 
driven to attempt an authoritarian approach due to the failure of commu- 
nication, rather than to a difference of opinion? 

For example, basic to the philosophy of the “help others to help themselves" 
approaches to the development of underdeveloped areas is the factor of persua- 
sion through communication, as contrasted with the exploitive or colonial 
approach which rests on authoritarian imposition. The empires were built on 
the latter. The U.N. and the U.S. favor the former, but they all tend 
to put into the field experts who are chosen for their knowledge of technique 
(their “know how”) rather than their ability to communicate. Such experts 
thus are frequently thrown into positions requiring authoritarian attitudes 
and methods if they want results. (Rte 

On the other hand, if the expert does achieve success in communicating 
cross-culturally, then the question is, with what kind of persons and under 
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what conditions did he achieve success? What kind of an expert, culturally 
speaking, achieves the greatest measure of success in communicating with 
persons of any particular culture system or sub-system? Is it possible to speak 
of a “universal donor” in the cross-cultural communicating situation? 

The problems indicated above are familiar enough, but the literature on 
the development of underdeveloped areas seems to offer almost no studies 
related to the consideration of the expert himself as an “actor.” The largest 
proportion of the literature concerns itself with the analysis of underdeveloped 
areas; with the process of economic development ; with the strategy of devel- 
opment as a weapon in cold war; or, more recently, with guidance for 
the expert as to how to overcome what to him are unaccountable resistances 
to his good advice. 

The development of underdeveloped areas literature seems to be full 
of platitudes for the technical experts. Its sum tends to be, “You must know 
well the other culture before you can hope to be successful.” The hypothesis 
being proposed here would say that, due to the inferential nature of 
communication, there are limits to one’s ability to take in good advice. In 
the parent-child communicating situation, for example, and that of saint- 
sinner and advisor-advisee, etc., this limit is a familiar situation, leading 
frequently to the use of authoritarianism or force to achieve a solution. 

The presence of this limit also suggests why, at one instant, or between 
certain people, or related to one subject, communication may be instantaneous 
while in other situations it may take years, good luck, or a crisis. 

It seems possible that this inherent characteristic of the communicating 
situation, though familiar in a general way, is not being given realistic 
attention at the international technical assistance level. The possible fact 
that certain experts are not Cross-cultural communicators, or that experts 
from certain cultures or Sub-cultures may be more effective than others in 
communicating with people of underdeveloped areas, has not, it is being con- 
tended here, been given the attention it deserves. ‘This matter is especially 
acute in the present day when development through imposition by authori- 
tarian methods is considered not quite respectable. It is, thus, especially acute 
for the Technical Assistance programs of the United Nations; and, unless the 
United States becomes frankly imperialistic, it is important for the successful 
application of Point Four and its kin. For example, the relevance of the 
discussion to the new Peace Corps Program would seem clear. 

Lest it seem that the point here is being over done, it may be worthwhile 
to seek support from a few specific references. Hoselitz, in the course of 
a rather detailed paper on “Problems of Adapting and Commmunicating 
Modern Techniques to Less Developed Areas” (33, p. 264) remarks, 
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The chief purpose of my insistence on difficulties is to show that in 
spite of mutual willingness to arrive at favorable solutions, in spite of 
goodwill exhibited on the part of those who come to help and those who 
need help, there arise often rigidities, misunderstandings and gaps 
in communication «which prevent the successful accomplishment of tech- 
nical assistance. 
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Or, we may cite Thomas B. Jones of the University of Puerto Rico who, 
in a recent study of planned social change in Egypt, says, 


It is possible that the two main reasons American technical personnel 
do not work effectively in foreign community development programs 
are that: (a) they, in the past, have worked through a different type of 
administrative and operational structure and for some reason do not 
see how they can render the technical service uf which they are capable 
through a different type of administrative structure: and (b) many, if not 
most of them, lack the understanding of community development processes 
which must be used in the community development programs of the coun- 
tries where they work (37, Pp. 32). 


Again, we find John Provinse and his colleagues observing in a review 
of U.S. government policy toward the American Indian, 


It does not follow that basic problems of Indian affairs administration 
are predominantly problems of organization and management, to be 
solved by constant organization of administrative functions. An im- 
Dortant factor in success is likely to be personnel at all levels who are 
not only competent, but understanding of the Indian point of view, 
non-authoritarian, and “people oriented” (54, Pp. 392). 


And one final excerpt is from another carefully documented study, that of 
H. V. Cooke in Challenge and Response in the Middle East (15, p. xi). He 


Says, 


Since the end of World War I a new institution, namely, the foreign 
directed economic survey mission, has played an increasingly pro- 
nounced role in the affairs of the Middle East region. The factual 
findings of the fumerous successive missions have constituted valuable, 
ributions to the general fund of regional data. 
Unfortunately, however, these missions have with few exceptions, failed 
to hit upon economic approaches which would be meaningful in their 
Middle Eastern settings. This shortcoming is apparently attributable to 
an absence of adequate understanding of the traditions, backgrounds, 
and current thinking of the people in whose interests the surveys are 


being made. 


and often pioneer, cont 


| ETI 


1 All emphasis by italics, 


Present author. 


unless otherwise indicated, has been done by the 
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There are numerous other examples of this sort, all pointing to various 
degrees of failure of development programs due, for the most part, to 
breakdowns in cross-cultural communication, (e.g., 1, 57, 59). This material 
usually concludes with what to the expert must begin to be a tiresome refrain, 
“You oughta knowed better!” It is our contention in this paper that perhaps 
the experts are incapable of knowing better in certain important respects. 
It is possible that many of them are “non-communicators” in a cross-cultural 
interaction situation. 


If we grant complete desire to communicate and readiness to understand, 
then the following possibilities come into focus as due to the nature of the 
human communication process as well as to the nature of human personality: 
(a) that certain foreign experts cannot communicate successfully in any 
cross-cultural situation; (b) that certain experts may be able to communicate 
in any cross-cultural situation; and (c) that experts from certain cultures 
Or sub-cultures may be more successful at Cross-cultural communication in 
a given situation than experts from other cultures or sub-cultures. 


[| 


B. SoME PERSPECTIVES 


The next task in attempting to focus this problem would seem to be that 
of setting forth a series of trial Propositions. At this stage it is not claimed 
that these propositions are clearly distinct. The purpose here is to twist 


the problem about and look at it from different perspectives. ‘Thus there 
may be considerable overlapping. 


The first perspective could be in the form of the syllogistic type: a= b, 
= c, therefore a= c— 


1. Human beings do not interact directly in social contact (19, 
Pp. 149-150). 


2. Human social contact (or communication) is achieved through the 
use of arbitrary symbols. 


3. The significance of arbitrary symbols must be inferred by the com- 
municatees. 

4. But, since inference is a function of perception (40, ch. 3), 

5. Since Perception is a function of the self, 

6. And since the Self is largely a composite culturally defined normative 
Or value system (19, pp. 240 and 208 I) 

7. Therefore, social Contact (human communication) is culturally defined. 


Seemingly in line with this series of statements, Hallowell (30, p. 605) 
states, 
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That human personality structure is a product of experiences in a 
socialization process and that the resulting structure varies with the 
nature and conditions of such experience can scarcely be doubted.—It 
is rapidly becoming a psychological commonplace that human beings 
groomed under different conditions may be expected to vary in per- 
ceptual experience, functionally related to needs, which, in turn, are 
in part defined by a culturally constituted order of reality. 

Thus, in the cross-cultural situation, we have actors interacting on the 
basis of inferences made by selves whose perceptions are screened through 
differing normative systems of values, or ends. We are forced to recognize, 
therefore, that the foreign expert's self may be operating on one set of 
assumptions and his advisees on a separate set of assumptions although both 
are using common objective symbols. ‘They thus may draw contrary infer- 
ences from a common situation, although they have no conscious will to do so. 
Such a situation suggests important problems for empirical research. For 
example: (a) What is the nature of any two value systems (e.g., American 
and Middle Eastern) which form the cultural context in which respective 
“selves” have been formed? ; (b) And when these two systems are compared, 
What consequence can be predicted as to the possibility of successful inter- 
communication cross-culturally between the “selves”? 

The second perspective could be phrased in terms of cross-cultural contact 
between individuals of different socio-economic levels or strata of culture. 
Assuming the social psychological proposition above concerning the culturally 
defined nature of the self and of perception, our proposition here would be 
that actors from upper socio-economic strata cannot communicate efficiently 
with actors from lower strata, and that this difficulty is positively correlated 
With the degree of the social distance. In terms of our experts in under- 
developed areas, this would seem to mean that experts fully socialized in 
Societies of high urban-industrial cultures could be expected to experience 
far more frustration in cross-cultural communication than would be true of 
experts from societies of a lower level of urban-industrial development. 

For example, the hypothesis of this paper implies that the cultural matrix 
of the American tends to be so far removed in nature from that of the 
underdeveloped areas that he is not able to perform this necessary psycho- 
logical feat of “putting one’s self in the other’s shoes” with any degree of 
efficiency. Americans may have lost the “common touch.” The sort of 
situation which arises here could be cited from Hoselitz (33). He says, 

To people with specific tastes, such as the Spanish-American farmers 


of New Mexico, the traditional Indian corn is not the same thing as the 
improved hybrid variety. To the agricultural extension agent, who 
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sponsored the introduction of the hybrid seed, this distinction did not 
exist. 


The third perspective could be phrased in terms of cross-cultural communi- 
cation between individuals whose respective social systems are “out-of-phase.” 
We have in mind here a cyclical theory such as that of Max Weber's 
“‘Routinization of Charisma” (68), in which he indicates that social systems 
show a tendency to move through phases of integration involving rational- 
legal authority, traditional authority, and charismatic authority. Kingsley 
Davis (19, p. 222) implies something of this same sort when he observes, 

It seems that a society cannot travel always in the direction of special- 
ization and status achievement; that eventually its loss of solidarity will 
reach the point where an internal revolution by a militant cohesive 


minority, or an external conquest by a militant cohesive rival, will turn 
it in the direction of institutional rigidity. 


For the purposes of our present enquiry, such a cyclical theory would seem 
to suggest, for example, that the so-called advanced countries are in the 
rational-legal, moderately-achieved-status stage of the cycle whereas the 
underdeveloped areas are either in the traditional-ascribed-status stage or in 
the charismatic-strongly-achieved-status stage. Now since the integration of 
the social system in each case is structured by a system of focal values, the 
Proposition could be made that experts whose selves have been formed in a 
rational-legal bureaucratic social system would find themselves impatient, 
unsympathetic, and understanding in their attempts to communicate with 
selves formed in social systems at other stages in the cycle. For example, many 
of the experts would be unaware of the necessitous quality of the stages in 
the cycle, e.g., the need for a charismatic movement to break the grip of 
traditional patterns. 

The fourth perspective could be phrased in terms of the cross-cultural 
communication difficulties faced by selves socialized, not in social systems 
which are out-of-phase, but rather in social systems which are basically 
incompatible, i.e., which represent radically different world-views and which 
are probably mutually exclusive. We have in mind here the concepts of 
three schools of social scientists in particular. There is the dichotomy, 
associated with Robert Redfield, et al., focused on the deeply contrasting 
design for living represented by the folk, as compared to the urban, social 
systems (56, 58, 71). Then, there is the Apollonion-Dionysion dichotomy 
of culture configurations associated with the name of Ruth Benedict (6). 
And, finally, we have in mind the contrasting systems of relationship 
structures as analyzed by the “social action” theorists (43, ch. 6). 


NEE. IIE CIE  “ 
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In other words, our proposition here would be that an expert fully 
socialized, for example, in the soical system of the Dionesian Kwakiutl, and 
bent on introducing the glories of the potlatch, would experience extreme 
difficulty in establishing communication with the “underdeveloped” Apollonian 
Zuni (6, ch. 4 and 6). And likewise suppose our expert were fully socialized 
in a culture or sub-culture whose systems of interpersonal relationship 
structures could be characterized as predominantly rational, universalistic, 
functionally specific, avoidant, individualistic and hierarchical (43, p. 281). 
His chances of achieving satisfactory communication would be small if he 
were sent to an underdeveloped area where the system of interpersonal 
relationship structures was characterized as predominantly non-rational, 
particularistic, functionally diffuse, intimate, responsible, and nonhierarchical. 

One facet can be made clear if we suppose, for example, that an American 
expert has been basically socialized to trust people (openness, frankness, 
honesty, etc.) and not to enquire into, or not to be interested in, or even 
to denegrate such interest in, the motives of others. Put in a negative state- 
ment, he has been taught not to be always suspiciously on guard. A man is 
to be tested by the results of his work. On the other hand, a Middle Easterner 
has been basically socialized to be always suspiciously on guard in his dealings 
with his fellow-men. Survival, for him, depends upon the sensitive probing 
and accurate evaluation, of the hidden motives behind every action. How 
can two such people interact and communicate successfully in a common 
social situation? The American has neither skill nor taste for operating with 
covert motives, and the Middle Easterner cannot be convinced about the 
Overtness of the American. 

Support for this kind of proposition can be found in Alex Inkeles, 
“National Character and Social Structure” (36, p. 159). He says, 

The burden of the available work in the scholarly disciplines concerned 
with social relations indicates that there are distinctive patterns of 
reaction to given situations which may distinguish the populations of 
particular natiohal states. These patterned responses, along with the 
symbols and value systems already mentioned, are not independent 
of political and economic institutions; indeed they are intimately inter- 
Woven with them. But they may exercise an independent influence in 


the selective comprehension of experience and have a profound effect Y 
the opportunities for success of new institutional forms in the politica 


and economic realm. 


The fifth perspective could be phrased in terms of the principles of learning 
theory, but applied cross-culturally and to pluralities in social systems rather 
than to individuals. We have in mind, in particular, the laws of Recency, 
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Primacy, and Intensity. ‘The proposition here would seem to be that, granted 
two social systems, “A” and “‘B,” both of which had undergone a similar 
revolutionary normative restructuring; granted “A's” restructuring had 
preceded “B's” restructuring by a significant period of time, and granted a 
third social system “C” currently undergoing a like revolutionary normative 
restructuring; then communication between experts from “B” and the people 
of “C” would tend to be more effective than communications between experts 
from “A” and the people of “C.” One might contend, in other words, that 
the people of “C” would perceive more vividly the experts from “B” than 
those from “A.” They had just been through the mill. We have in mind 
here, as example, the possibility that the seemingly irresistible appeal of the 
Soviet approach to underdeveloped areas might lie in the fact that people of 
Soviet Russia have carried out a strikingly successful revolution against their 
traditional system during the past 40 years; whereas the American and the 
French revolutions are now more than 150 years old. America and France 
had the same irresistible appeal in the years between 1800 and 1850. 

The sixth perspective has to do with a Phenomenon which, so far as the 
writer is aware, has not been clearly conceptualized in the literature; namely, 
the fact that there appear to be individuals marked by a strikingly effective 
capacity for cross-cultural communication, regardless of circumstances; and 
there are other individuals who are marked by an equally striking incapacity 
for cross-cultural communication, regardless of circumstances. For the 
Purpose of identifying individuals with this capacity “to get through,” we are 
suggesting the concept of “Universal Communicator,” somewhat after the 
analogy of the universal blood donor type. The implications of such a 
concept for the choice of experts to be sent to underdeveloped areas would 
seem to be obvious. The development of a method to identify such “Universal 
Communicators’ Would seem to open up some urgent and challenging per- 
spectives for cross-cultural social research. 

Our proposition, in this regard, would seem to be that there are personality 
types who may be termed universal communicators, and that the personality 
Structure of such individuals would be found to have at least the following 
five characteristics: (a) an unusual degree of integration, or stability ; (b) a 
central Organization of extrovert type (45, ch. 26) ; (c) a value system which 
includes the “Value of All Men”; (d) socialized on the basis of cultural 
universals (in contrast to cultural particulars) ; and (e) a marked telepathic 
Or intuition sensitivity. 


Cottrell (17) seems to refer to this last quality as “empathic capacity," 
Which he describes in the following manner: 


— 
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This is sometimes referred to as social perceptiveness or social sensi- 
tivity. People appear to differ rather widely in their ability to interpret 
correctly the attitudes and intentions of others; in the accuracy with 
which they can perceive situations from the perspectives of others in the 
situation; in their ability to anticipate and predict the behavior of 
others with whom they interact. This type of social sensitivity and 
related ability rests on what we call the empathic responses. Empathic 
responses are basic to the ability to “take the role of the others,” and 
hence are basic to social interaction and the communication processes 
upon which rests social integration. 


Cottrell’s argument turns aside from the present line of thought, however, 
when he continues his observations as follows: 
They are central in the development of the social self and the capacity 
for self-conscious behavior. No human society is possible without the 
processes indicated by this term, and least of all democratic society. 
For this reason we must include empathic capacity as one of the essential 
components of personal competence. 


This last net is much too widemeshed to catch our universal communicator. 
A significant research problem ‘would seem to grow out of such a propo- 
sition; namely, does the process of acquiring the fine-pointed focus of an 
expert tend to dull or inhibit the qualities of the universal communicator, 
and is, therefore, the most efficient cross-cultural communicator a middle- 
range expert? 
C. ILLUSTRATION 


Up to this point we have tried to state a problem and then to make 
Propositions about this problem as we looked at it from various perspectives. 
Space permitting, we should now turn to a fuller consideration of the nature 
of the two key concepts upon which we wish to focus, namely, the human 
communication process and the self as culturally defined. Y 

Since, however, this step in the present paper is to be passed over, it is 
Well to record here the relevancy for the cross-cultural communication 
Problem of the work being done in the fields of industrial relations, bureau- 
cratic structures, and formal organization on the problems of communication 
as one of the foundation stones upon which organization rests. Robert 
Dubin has made an excellent collection of these studies (21, see especially 
ch. 18, Rothlisberger and Simon). [ 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted, then, to a trial illustration 
in setting side by side some aspects of the value system of predominantly 
secular urban industrial American society in terms of which the personality 
structures of the U.S. Expert have been formed, and the value system of 
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predominantly sacred traditional folk Middle East society, in terms of which 
the personality structures of the people of this underdeveloped area have been 
formed. 

Lest the reader object that any such sweeping inclusiveness is unjustified 
and unrealistic in view of the diversity of American culture, it may be well 
to point as an example to the surprising degree of uniformity found in the 


American value system as indicated experimentally in D. Krech and R. 5. 
Crutchfield (40, p. 476-479). 


One of the most striking traits of the value system of the American 
culture is what Gorer (28, pp. 228-229) describes as its “‘non-symmetry’ as 
it relates to other cultures. In a sense, it is a kind of one way street. Two 
relevant aspects of the value system may be mentioned in this connection. 
One of them Gorer describes (28, pp. 228 and 230) as “the insatiable 
American demand for signs of friendship and love” and its counterpart of 
fear of rejection leading to withdrawal tendencies. He goes on to say, “To 
be loved, it is not (however) necessary to love in return, but rather to be 
worthy of love.” He finds his evidence in,a large number of technical des- 
criptions, prepared by different American government agencies, of various 
remote countries and peoples of Asia, Africa, and Oceania in all of which the 
Phrase occurs over and over again “that of all foreign countries America was 
the most loved, the most admired, the most trusted ;” but there was never 
any suggestion that this aboriginal love and admiration was reciprocated. It 
follows, in addition, that this desired love is to be gained by having foreigners 
come to America or by doing good works for the foreigners. It does not 
seem to follow that Americans have anything to learn from the foreigners. 
The implications for the “functional selectivity of Perception” (40, ch. 3, 
Proposition II, p. 87 ff.) in the cross-cultural communication situation 
would seem to be clear. 


The second non-symmetrical aspect of the American value system lies in 
the belief that “all the people, and all the peoples cf the world can be 
placed at different positions along a single continuum, with one hundred 
per cent Americanism at the positive end, and what might be called one 
hundred per cent un-Americanism at the negative.” (28, p. 220) “Full 
Americanism is to be defined according to white and Christian criteria.” 

Lest these statements be thought too drastic, let us cite the observations 
of another author concerning the American in a cross-cultural situation. 
Daisuke Kitagawa in a paper on “Racial and Cultural Relations in the 
Ministry to the American Indians” (38, pp. 7-8) writes, 
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Up to the present time in American society, the American Indian has 
not been accepted as an individual with his Indianness included. In 
order to be fully accepted, an Indian has to become a “‘whiteman,” the 
color of his skin notwithstanding. The same thing can be said about 
all other minority groups.—Even to-day, Americans, no matter where 
they go, seem to carry their own way with them— And largely for 
this reason they cannot understand why other people cannot live like 
they (Americans) do, when there is no question whatsoever, at least 
in their own minds, as to the excellence, if not superiority, of the 
American way of life. 


This calls attention to the possibility that the American mastery over 
his environment may have proceeded far enough to make of him a “‘hot-house” 
plant, unable to flourish outside his own special environment, i.e., he has a 
reduced immunity to diseases, a restricted taste for foods, and a reduced 
tolerance for the different or for doing without. Such traits would seem to 
militate against his effectiveness as a cross-cultural communicator. In any 
case, such a value orientation would supposedly be an important element 
in the functional selectivity of the perception of the American expert in a 
cross-cultural communication situation. 


Suppose we turn now to the value system of the Middle East (a pre- 
dominantly Moslem culture). We find a situation which presents a striking 
contrast to the two non-symmetrical value orientations of America presented 
above. The focal value system of the Middle East seems to show a strong sym- 
metry. In the first place, there is the Moslem principle of the “Universal- 
Brotherhood of all Believers”—a principle which, evidence seems to show, 
has had real consequences for social relationship patterns. Thus we find 
Hamed Ammar, in “Growing Up in An Egyptian Village” (2, pp. 39-40) 
remarking that, “the feeling of equalitarianism is so striking in this Community 
that any schematic class-division is very difficult to apply to its social structure, 
which phenomenon he accounts for in part by the “sense of brotherhood 
amongst Moslems as enjoined upon them by the Koran.” The “Lesser Breeds, 
for the Islamic value system, are not people of other nationalities, languages, 
races, or cultures, but rather, dwellers in “Dar al Harb,” i.e., non-Moslems. 
There seems to be comparatively slight evidence for color Or race prejudice. 
Thus it is being suggested here that the functional selectivity of perception 
within the world of Islam will show a more broadly perceptive quality than 
that of the American. j 

The second aspect in the value orientation of the Middle Easterner Which 
Seems to show a strongly symmetrical quality is his “internationalism. The 
term is not good because of its secondary associations, but the intent here 
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is to oppose the Middle Easterner’s feel for strange and different peoples 
to the American's feel, expressed above as the equating of Americanism and 
Humanity. Reference is made to what Carleton Coon has called the mosaic 
system of social relationship structures so characteristic of the Middle East 
(16, ch. 1). We seem to have here the practice over centuries of the art 
of maintaining diversity within unity. It would seem that this value of “live 
and let live" would show up in a more broadly perceptive quality in a cross- 
cultural communication situation. 


D. RESEARCH SUGGESTIONS 


‘To pursue this line of investigation any further would require that it 
be pursued very much further, which the present paper would not permit 
and the present writer is not as yet prepared to undertake. It would seem to 
involve an attempt at matching, on an item by item basis, the value systems of 
America and the Middle East in order to suggest some of the problems of 
adequate perception and inference involved when an expert socialized in 
America attempts cross-cultural communication with people of the Middle 
East. 

For such a matching process one could use, for example, on the American 
side such references as the following: Coleman (14 p. 498 ff.), Cuber and 
Harper (18), Davis (19, ch. 12, p. 328 ff.), Ericson (23, ch. p. 300 f.), 
Gorer (28), and Williams (69, ch. 11). On the Middle East side, one could 
use, for example, the general literature on folk society in addition to Ammar 
(2), Ayrout (3), Berger (7, chs. 5, 6 and 7), Bureau of Applied Social 
Research (10), Coon (16), Patai (52), and Tannous (61). 

As a conclusion, it might be worthwhile, to rough out what would seem to 
be involved :— 

First, there would have to be a review of the findings and theory of 
social psychology as to the nature of human social communication and its 
attendant phenomenon of perception as a process of drawing inferences. 

Second, there would have to be a review of the findings and theory of 
social psychology as to the nature of the “Self,” including the concept of the 
self as a normative or a value system. থ 

Third, there would have to be a review of the experimental data available 
as to what happens to perception, and therefore, to communication, when 
values are varied. Compare, for example, Taft (60, pp. 153-154). 

Fourth, there would have to be developed out of the findings of sociology, 
social psychology and cultural anthropology a statement of at least the focal 


value systems of, to limit the Problem, America and the Middle East. (69, 
ch. 11, pp. 79-83). 
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Fifth, cross-cultural experimental communication situations have to be 
set up between various kinds of Americans and various kinds of Middle 
Easterners in order to observe variation in the effectiveness of the basic coms 
munication processes. 

Sixth, a broad comparative study would have to be made of foreign 
experts—by country of origin, education, degree of specialty, socio-economic 
status, personality type, sub-culture, etc., and, in their country of operation, 
with whom working, analysed in a similar manner. ‘This information would 
then have to be correlated with some measure for “effectiveness of com- 
munication. Since societies do not have completely consistent and integrated 
value structures, one could predict that such a comparative study would show 
that experts drawn from different sub-cultures of the advising society would 
vary in their ability to communicate with the various people of the sub- 
cultures of the advisee society. Such a prediction has obvious implications for 
the selection of expert personnel, not on the basis of expertness only, but 
also on the basis of a value system context similar to that of the particular 
group of advisees in order to render cross-cultural communication at a 
maximum of effectiveness. 
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CHANGING ACHIEVEMENT PATTERNS OF THE JAPANESE 
IN THE UNITED STATES*! 


School of Social Welfare, University of California 


Harry H. L. KITANO 


A. INTRODUCTION 


School success has been seen by some writers to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the successful adaptation of an immigrant 
group to the American culture (5). Private interviews and discussions with 
school teachers usually reveal that the nisei (American-born children of 
Japanese ancestry) are considered to be “ideal” students—that is, quiet, 
studious and industrious—and the Japanese have benefited greatly from this 
positive stereotype. 

It is of interest, therefore, to look at the achievement and other aspects of 
school performance of this group over several decades. One factor to be 
kept in mind is the character of the Japanese group itself. A study by 
Coleman (2) provides a second ; he indicates that the social system of a high 
school is of primary importance in defining and shaping the behaviors of its 
students. Therefore, the present study concerns itself with changing patterns 
of achievement and participation in the social activities of the school. 
Specifically, two questions will be explored: 

1. Is there a change in school achievement patterns of the Japanese group 
in the United States? 

2. Is there a change in the patterns of school social activity of the 
Japanese in the United States? 

The purpose of the study is to provide answers to and explanations of 
these questions. 

B. METHOD 


The history of the Japanese group in the United States begins at the 
turn of the century with the entry of large numbers of immigrants (issei) 
The issei immigration continued until 1924, when legal regulations prohibited 
further entry. The American-born children (nisei) of these issei were to be 
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found in American schools from the late 1920’s through 1950. The third 
generation (sansei) are found in the public schools at present. Japanese 
graduating from several senior high schools in a large urban California 
community were included in the sample for selected years from 1941 
through 1959. Data on socio-economic status were available through oc- 
cupation, however this information is typically recorded on a child’s entrance 
into school and often remains static throughout the child’s years in school. 
A check of the occupations revealed similarities regardless of year; the major 
occupations represented included gardening and proprietors of small businesses. 

There are certain practical limitations in getting material from the public 
schools at the present time and schools and years were selected because of the 
availability of material and not through any rigorous sampling procedure. 
Grade point averages were utilized to define school achievement, while 
social participation in recognized high school activities were used to measure 
the second research question. 

Grade point averages were recorded on an 11 point scale, with grade A= 
11, A— = 10, B+ =9, B= 8, B—=7, C+ =6, and C= 5. 

The material does not appear to warrant statistical tests of significance, 
therefore the data is not presented in this manner. 


C. REssuLrs 


1. Achievement 


Results of the study are shown on Table 1. Both mean grade point average 
(g.p.a.) and I.Q. as recorded through group scores are shown together 
with the standard deviations. The mean £.Pp.a. of the 1941 students from 


TABLE 1 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES AND IL.Q. SCORES OF JAPANESE STUDENTS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS 


IN SELECTED YEARS 


Year No. of 


graduating Japanese RELCLRNEN Pons © Intelligence score 

Su students Average SD Average SD 

MEER Ee — ee Ti 
941 High School 4 

i 41 8.27 1.79 101.7 13.9 

Ja 21 7.57 1.63 110.2 11.3 

1955 46 7.33 1.15 102.3 14.0 
1952 High School B 

16 7.75 2.49 109.3 13.1 

ld EE 7.08 2.00 101.5 10.5 


Other schools in same district 
(5 high schools) 
1952 86 


7.50 1.60 104.7 1. 
TE ELE LLL LOOM Ct ne TORT ONT 
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high school A was 8.27; for the same high school in 1955, the g.p.a. was 
7.33. The same trend appears in the other high schools, while the 1.Q. scores 
remain essentially the same. 


TABLE 2 


PtR CENT OF JAPANESE RECEIVING A AND B, C AND D ok LowER BETWEEN BELL'S STUDY 
AND HicGH ScHooL A 


Grades 
Year A & B (Percent) C D 
1927-28 62 21 17 (Bell's study)* 
1941 91 8 end 
1952 $1 19 — 
1955 70 30 — 


* Data drawn from study by Bell, R. (1). 


Table 2 compares the grade distribution by per cent with an earlier study 
by Bell (1) in 1927-28. Bell's study was conducted in the same school 
district and is comparable in this respect to the present one in which high 
school A was used for the analysis. Two things stand out in the data; 
first, the achievement in A and B categories rises from 1928 to 1941 and the 
subsequent drop still remains higher than the earlier level and secondly, no 
student in our present study fell into the D or lower category. 


TABLE 3 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES FROM HIGH SCHOOL A FOR SELECTED GRADES 
1941-1955 
Grades from High School A 
Graduating A B Cc 

year per cent per cent per cent 

1941 33 58 8 

1952 19 62 19 
9 61 30 


TNE 


However, Table 3 which breaks grades down more specifically into A, 
B and C categories provides interesting comparisons. The A grades have 
dropped from 33 per cent in 1941 to nine per cent in 1955; the B distribu- 
tion remains approximately the same and the C grades show a rise from 
eight to 30 per cent. 

These differences could be attributed to differences in grading standards; 
unfortunately, access to school records is limited at the present time and 
further information on other populations is unavailable. 
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2. Social Participation 


Four variables made up the index of social participation : membership in 
an academic honors group, holding of major student body offices, participa- 
tion in three or more recognized high school clubs (including academic 
honors clubs), and non-participation. For this part of the study only one 
high school (high school A) was selected. The sample here was comprised 
of both males and females for the years 1941, 1952, 1955, and 1960. The 
results are shown on Table 3. 


The results by sex (Table 3) provide interesting comparisons. The 
number of girls entering into academic honor groups only has changed from 
13 in 1941 to only 1 in 1960. However, for the boys, there is no change; 
approximately the same proportion belonged to academic honors groups in 
all years measured. A similar pattern is found when looking at non-participa- 
tion: there was a large number of non-participating girls in 1941 (N= 1UW 
and a very small number (N = 3) in 1960, but for the boys, non-participants 
remain at a constant level (10 in 1941; seven in 1960). 


Active participation by girls is seen frem a low of six girls belonging to 
three or more clubs in 1941 to highs of 20 and 16 in 1955 and 1960 ; for the 
boys a relatively random Pattern prevails between 1941 and 1960. 


TABLE 4 
PARTICIPATION IN SCHOLARLY AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES BY JAPANESE STUDENTS IN 
HiGH ScHooL A BY GiveEN YEARS 


Partici- Non-partici- 


Graduating Holding major Academic pation in pation in 
class by No. of student body honor 3 or more school 
year Japanese* offices Eroup only clubs activities 
Girls 
1941 32 2 13 6 lL 
1952 24 0 7 6 
1955 27 3 2 20 i 
1960 24 a প্‌ 3 
Boys 
1941 27  f 9 7 10 
1952 22 fi ৰ dl 15 
1955 15 0 7 i) 4 
1960 27 2 8 10 | 
94 Totals i 
59 3 2 
1952 46 0 ন hs 26 
1955 42 3 og Ed 6 
1960 51 6 9 26 10 


MEE. 0 i ps 


{ 
| 
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The overall figures are somewhat deceiving because of the different rates 
of participation by sexes, but the general trend is toward a decreasing partici- 
pation in academic groups only, increasing participation in multi-club activi- 
ties; decreasing number of non-participants and continued participation in 
major elected student body offices, If we draw from the earlier information 
from Bell's study, it becomes evident that the longer the Japanese group 
resides in this country, the less it is oriented toward achievement only; if 
this trend continues, the stereotype of overachievement will no longer obtain 
in the future. 

D. Discussion 


The concept of acculturation has been of much importance in social- 
psychological research. The term can be used to describe behavior across 
nationality lines (i.e., the acculturation of immigrants to the United States) 
or can refer to the socializing of a child within his own culture. In both 
cases, the term refers to a learning process by which an individual or group 
learns the behaviors acceptable in a given culture. 

In an independent-dependent variable model, acculturation is best seen 
as an intervening variable. As such, the importance of specifying the dependent 
Variable in clear behavioral terms becomes important. Therefore, measures of 
acculturation, hypothesized by Reusch and others (4), might be such de- 
Pendent variables as type of dress, language, choice of food, etc. However, 
dress, food and similar variables are quite superficial, although they could be 
indications of deeper changes within a group. An additional criterion is 
relevance—that is, variables which are of more value in helping to understand 
the behavior of a group. A current study (3) has indicated that high 
educational achievement is probably responsible for the current high socio- 
economic position of the Japanese group. Academic achievement is one of 
the most important methods of utilizing the opportunities available in our 
society, and the changing patterns of school achievement for the Japanese 
Eroup are of major importance. 

Acculturation, when tied in with values, can then become a concept of 
“ups” and “downs”; for example, for most non middle-class groups, ac- 
Culturation moves “up to” school and middle-class norms, while delinquency 
rates move “down to” middle-class norms. Most clearly, these prescriptions 
are related to specific groups such as the Negro and Mexican, whom it is 
deemed desirable to acculturate “up” in school and other associated areas 
and “down” in certain areas of maladjustment such as crime and delinquency, 
thereby leading them into congruence with the broad norms of American 
Society. 
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An interesting question then is raised regarding the Japanese group, where 
the “ups” and “downs” are reversed because of their initial position of 
high academic achievement and low delinquency. It could mean that accultura- 
tion for this group, in the area of achievement, would involve moving 
“down” to broader norms; this seems to be happening. In the area of mal- 
adjustment, the group should move “up to” the norm, showing a rise in 
rates of crime and delinquency. Another study currently in progress (3) 
indicates that there is a rising rate of crime and delinquency among Japanese- 
Americans; the rate for this group is slowly aproaching the rates generally 
found in major groups of our society. 

An explanation of the findings, using terms other than the value Judgments 
“good” and “bad,” for the Japanese group should be of importance. It ap- 
pears much too glib to explain away the early high achievement of the 
Japanese through postulating traditions of century-old reverence for educa- 
tion. Although this may be true, we would take a social learning approach 
instead: the Japanese student brought to school from his home attitudes and 
behaviors which were highly congruent with school expectations. The re- 
inforcement of these behaviors at home and at sciiool produced high motiva- 
tion for maintaining the student role. And the Japanese student was able to 
utilize the opportunities offered through academic achievement to the 
utmost, especially because other opportunities, particularly social ones, were 
denied him. This would explain the high achievement shown in the Bell 
studies and the figures of 1941. The subsequent changes in the behavioral 
patterns of the group can be hypothesized as resulting from changing defini- 
tions of the student role and from wider opportunities. Coleman’s study (2), 
wherein the social system of a high school, by recognizing and rewarding 
types of activities exerts a tremendous pressure on its students, appears to be 
a valid explanation of what is happening to the Japanese student in this 
area. As he becomes more acculturated and takes a more active role in 
the high school system, the value of being a non-participant and rigidly 
studious becomes less. ‘The rising social participation of the group in the 
high school system then is an indication of the interaction between opportunity 
and changing student role definitions. Following Coleman’s theory, it 
would hold that those Japanese in the honor societies in 1941 were drawn 
from the most talented in this direction, since other areas of school participa- 
tion were denied, while the present-day honor students might well be those 
Who are not necessarily the most academically talented, since the systems of 


rewards and punishments might very well find the best-endowed competing 
in the social sphere. 


= 
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A breakdown of the data by sex (Table 4) indicates greater participation 
in the high school activity system for the Japanese girl and, although there 
is little more than scattered interview material at the present time (3), a 
strong complaint by sansei girls relates to the “social backwardness’ of 
their male counterparts. 

One school not listed on the tables is a suburban high school, rapidly attract- 
ing a professional Japanese population. Data is available only for the years of 
1952 and 1954 and the number of Japanese students is small (14 and 16); 
however, achievement in this school is high; the grade point averages are 
8.36 and 8.38 for the two years. The differential effects of various high 
school systems has also been noted by Coleman and further analysis in this 
area should be helpful. 

The major generalization relates to the assimilation of the Japanese into 
the culture. Early in their adjustment to the United States, the Japanese 
Were segregated, with corresponding social controls and a Japanese identity 
reinforced by an organized ethnic community and the lack of opportunities 
to participate in the broader community. With a breakdown of the ethnic 
community and increasing opportunities to participate in the broader one, 
the behaviors of the group are changing from typically Japanese to American. 
The current sansei generation offers an example where behaviors are now 
approaching the American middle class in terms of academic achievement 
and social participation. ‘The trend is towards a more all-around personality, 
with the scholarly role no longer so desirable. 

The lowering of academic achievement for this group can be looked upon 
With alarm by those interested in the acculturation of the Japanese. This is 
especially true since one of the main reasons for the current success of the group 
has been its ability to advance through higher education. It could conceivably 
be a measure of alienation or anomie when members of the group give up 
and stop trying to achieve in school because of the uselessness of this means 
for achieving future success in our culture. However, the evidence points 
strongly in another direction; that the opening of opportunities in other 
sectors of the high school system has redefined the role of student for this 
group, and that the relationship between wider participation and lower 
achievement gives a truer picture of the Japanese student today. It is re- 
Erettable that academic achievement is being relegated to a lesser position, but 
the signs of the acceptance and acculturation of Japanese students are hopeful. 
A loaded value question, however, asks if it is worth it. 
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THE REACTION OF TWO AFRICAN SOCIETIES 
TO THE MULLER-LYER ILLUSION"! 


Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Yale University 


M. BoNTE 


Ever since Rivers (3) reported that the Todas were less susceptible to 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion than Europeans there has been a theoretical interest 
in and research upon this perceptual problem. Recently Herskovits, Camp- 
bell, and Segall (1) have provided field workers with a standardized series 
of drawings of that and other illusions; so far one published report based 
upon samples of “illiterate black mine laborers” and Bushmen largely confirms 
the finding of Rivers (Morgan, 1958), and other data now being processed 
by Segall and Cambell indicate on the whole that Africans from a dozen 
societies tend to be less susceptible in varying degrees than Europeans. The 
purpose of the present investigation is to determine whether differential sus- 
ceptibility is affected by the mode of presenting the illusions to §s and, inci- 
dentally, to test the reactions of Africans in two other societies. 


A. METHOD AND SUBJECTS 


Two methods were employed. Method I followed the specifications origi- 
nally provided by Rivers (4). The apparatus consists of one piece of thin 
wood which slides inside another piece. On the outer piece appears the 
standard part of the Miiller-Lyer figure whose size (75 mm.) never varies ; 
on the inner piece is the movable part of the figure whose size therefore 
changes as § moves that piece inwards or outwards. Each § was confronted with 
two series: on five trials he shortened the variable line until it appeared to 
him to be equal to the standard line; and then on another five he lengthened 
the former until it appeared equal to the latter. Involved obviously is the 
Psychophysical methed of adjustment or average error. 

Method II was an earlier version of the test now being used by Herskovits 
et al. At that time they provided 15 drawings of the illusion grouped on 
several sheets of paper; to each figure § responded by indicating whether he 
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considered the one line greater or less than, or equal to the other. Psycho- 
physically this is a variation of the method of constant stimuli through which 
an indifference zone can be located. 

Method I was used on three groups of §s: 

1. One hundred Mbuti Pygmies in the North Kivu district of the Congo. 
They live in the Ituri forest where the men hunt and the women seek edible 
vegetables. In general they seldom see horizontal lines or indeed the horizon; 
their huts are made from leaves and are low and domed in shape; and they 
use the bow and arrow. They are completely illiterate. 

2. Fifty Bashi in the Central Kivu district of the Congo. They live beside 
a lake where they are able to view the horizon. They devote themselves 
to agriculture, they use the hoe and the machete, and they live in round 
huts. They have frequent contacts with Europeans, but the general way 
of life of the particular rural $s of this sample has remained traditional, in 
fact they are largely illiterate. 

3. Twenty European adults living in the Congo, the majority of whom 
had a university degree and the rest good secondary or technical education. 

Method II was tried among the Pygmies but they seemed unable to carry 
out the task. It was confined, therefore, to a random sample of 400 Bashi 
and also to 72 Europeans in the Congo and Belgium who were so selected 
that the resulting sample could be stratified with respect to sex in the manner 
of the Bashi sample. 

Both groups of Bashi, containing adolescents and adults, were composed 
of people attending a clinic and their families, but those with incapacitating 
illnesses and ocular defects were eliminated. E administered the test of 
Method I to the Ss directly; with II she used an African assistant. The 
Pygmies were tested in the forest, the Bashi in the clinic. 


B. REsuLrTs 


The principal results are summarized in Table 1. For Method I, the 
“mean in mm.” is the mean point at which the movable piece of wood 
appeared equal in the judgment of the Ss; if no illusion were present, that 
mean would be 75. For Method Il, “mean per cent” is the mean propor- 
tional difference between the two lines at the point of subjective equality for 
the group as a whole; if no illusion were present, that mean would be 0. 

When the significance of the differences between the European sample 
and either African sample or between the two African samples is evaluated 
by means of a t-test, those differences on Method I turn out to be not 
significant. On the other hand the difference between Europeans and Bashi 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN REACTIONS TO THE ILLUSION VIA Two MeTHovs 
Europeans Bashi Pygmies 
Method I 
n 20 50 100 
mean in mm. 61.3 60.8 60.7 
8.d. 3.0 3.1 3.9 
mean, descending series 62.0 62.0 60.5 
mean, ascending series 60.6 59.6 61.0 
Method II 
n 72 400 
mean per cent 29.4 23.0 
s.d. 9.8 13.0 


with Method II is highly significant (p< .01). In addition, variability 
among the Bashi with the latter method is significantly greater than among 
the Europeans (p < .01). 


C. Discussion 


The results clearly indicate that the Bashi sample was less susceptible to 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion than Europeans only when Method II was employed. 
Neither they nor the Pygmies differed significantly from that European 
sample when tested by Rivers’ original method. In fact, the Europeans in 
this study were less susceptible than the English control groups of Rivers 
(2 < .01), a difference which may be due to some variations in the apparatus 
Or to other unknown factors. Neither Rivers nor this investigator have 
isolated the precise variables which produce or do not produce differences in 
reactions to the illusion. The different results obtained through the two 
methods suggest the importance of the stimulus itself and the measurement 
Procedure. As a matter of fact, Rivers himself found no significant differ- 
ences between Todas and European adults when he altered his apparatus. 
The greater variability of the Bashi with Method II may possibly reflect 
their more heterogeneous experiences with whatever environmental factors 
affect the illusion. 

ৰ D. SUMMARY 

A sample of 50 Bashi Africans and 100 Mbuti Pygmies was no more 
susceptible to the Miiller-Lyer illusion than a group of Europeans when 
susceptibility was measured with apparatus similar to that employed by 
Rivers. The earlier finding of Rivers, however, was replicated when 400 
Bashi and 72 Europeans were compared through a series of 15 odin 
Prepared by Herskovits et al.: the Africans were significantly less susceptible 


and more variable. 
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EDUCATION AND PERSONALITY VARIABLES RELATED 
TO PREJUDICE* 


Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


JoHN D. PHoriapbis 


A. PURPOSE 


‘There have been a number of theories explaining the development of 
prejudicial attitudes, most of them accounting only for some special manifesta- 
tion of prejudice. ‘The best known are the economic, symbolic, social norm, 
and finally the psychological theories. 

Psychological theories are enjoying wide popularity and are supported by 
considerable empirical evidence. According to them, prejudice is regarded as 
satisfying some psychic need of the individual (2). Various instruments, 
measuring selected personality dimensions, have been studied in order to 
determine their relationship to prejudice. Among these, authoritarianism, 
conservativism, status concern, withdrawal tendencies, anti-social tendencies 
and anomia are found to be related strongly and positively to prejudice (11). 

Two additional variables, orthodoxy and intrinsic-extrinsic belief, are 
often mentioned in relevant literature because of their particular relationship 
with both prejudice and personality variables related to prejudice. Concerning 
orthodoxy, Frenkel-Brunswik (4) holds that, due to the authoritarian 
nature of the doctrine of the church, orthodox believers develop the authori- 
tarian syndrome, which in turn affects prejudicial attitudes. Concerning ex- 
trinsic-intrinsic beliefs, Allport (1) suggests that religious beliefs constitute 
what he calls the extrinsic (the church group as the center of interests) -in- 
trinsic (the individual and manhood as the center of interest) continuum. 
Extrinsic beliefs are associated with prejudicial, and intrinsic beliefs with 
tolerant, attitudes. EEE 

The purpose of the present inquiry is to test hypotheses implicating the 
influence of formal education on the previously mentioned variables. This 
in turn will indicate the indirect influence of formal education on prejudicial 
attitudes. Education is singled out to be studied in relation to these variables 
because it is believed to be the institution which might influence individual 
Personalities through formally organized activities. More specifically education 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 8, 1962, and given prior publication 
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is believed to be able to influence those aspects of personality which are 
known to be factors initiating group conflict. For many people, elimination 
of such conflict is probably one of human society's most urgent needs. 

Previous studies indicate that, among high school seniors, intention to 
attend college is positively related to personality integration (13). Such 
studies also suggest that college students with less authoritarian personalities 
are more likely to seek higher education (5). Should authoritarianism and 
education be found in the present study to be related negatively, one could 
deduce either that authoritarianism is a factor which discourages the seeking 
of higher education, or that, after education, people become less authoritarian. 
An evaluation study involving a before-and-after situation as well as a control 
Eroup would be necessary, in order to eliminate the role of such intervening 
variables. ‘The present study is not an evaluation experiment, but, despite the 
fact that is is an ex-post-facto experiment, the control of the involved 
Variables reveals findings which can offer meaningful insights into the effect 
of education. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The sample for this study consisted of 300 adult men and women members 
of three Protestant churches living in a midwestern community of about 
8,000. Members of relatively similar denominations were selected so that 
the two belief dimensions, orthodoxy and extrinsic belief, could be more 
accurately defined. The congregations of these churches, immediately after 
service and while in church, were requested to answer an anonymous question- 
naire. The respondents were instructed to place the completed schedules in 
a collection box along with other schedules. Among the 466 schedules re- 
ceived, 166 schedules of strong believers who happened also to be high church 
participants were eliminated in order to increase the proportion of individuals 
belonging in the low orthodox belief categories. The Putney-Middleton 
Orthodoxy Scale which has been used in the present study has offered even 
distribution elsewhere. In this midwestern community, it has, however, 


offered an uneven distribution with more individuals in the strong belief 
categories. 


The number of years of education an individual completed was used as 
the individual’s formal education score. Attendance at technical or non- 
accredited schools was not included due to the small number of respondents 
in the sample with such training. Type of training was not otherwise 


considered. Natural and social sciences were found to be equally represented 
in the sample. 
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‘The remaining variables used in the study were selected because, both 
empirically and theoretically, they are known to be related positively and 
functionally to prejudice. The batteries of items which define these variables 
have been used in studies which have indicated the relationship between 
each of these variables and prejudice. Descriptions of these variables are 
given below. 

Orthodoxy: This refers to orthodox Christian belief. It is measured with 
six items taken from Putney and Middleton (8). 

Extrinsic-Intrinsic Belief: Nine items were drawn up with the aid of 
ministers whose churches were involved in the study. Two of them were taken 
from Cody Wilson (12). The items have been tested for unidimensionality. 

Anomia: Anomia refers to the continuum of variations in the “‘integrated- 
ness” of a different social system or sub-system, viewed as moral wholes (9). 
‘The five items in Stroles’ (9) anomia scale were used. 

Status Concern: The six-item status concern scale used by Walter Kaufman 
(6). 

Conservativism: The nine-item conservativism scale used by Herbert 
MecClasky (7). 

Authoritarianism: The five-item version of the California F-scale de- 
veloped by the Department of Scientific Research of the Jewish Committee. 

Withdrawal Tendencies: Eleven items from the California Test of Person- 
ality chosen because of their high correlation with the Rorschach Test as 
shown by Blair and Clark (3). A similar relationship has been found by the 
same authors concerning the battery of items measuring anti-social tendencies. 

Anti-Social Tendencies: Ten items taken from the California Test of 
Personality. b 

Pearsonian r was used to determine the relationship between education and 
each of the above variables. Partial correlation analysis was used to determine 
the relationship between education and each of these variables when the 


remaining variables were controlled. 


C. FINDINGS 
The relationship between education and each of the other involved variables 
is shown°on the top row of Table 1. All these relationships are negative, 


and significant at least at the five per cent level. f 

‘The remainder of Table 1 shows the relationship of each of the variables, 
excluding education, with every other variable. Since each of the variables 
is related to several other variables, they have been retained for the partial 


Correlation analysis. 
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“In order to apply partial correlation analysis, first-order correlations were 
computed from the zero-order correlations to show the relationship between 
Mucation and each of the remaining variables when the effect of one variable 
was held constant. Correlation coefficients of the second-, third., fourth-order, 
were computed from these lower-order correlations to give the partial 
elation coefficient for education and each other variable when the 
effects of the remaining variables were held constant (10). Education in 

ach individual partial analysis was treated as the independent variable. 


TABLE 2 
~ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE WITH EDUCATION Af 
THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Education is not significantly related to 
Anomia 


10.298 Education is related to Status Concern 
negatively 
075 1.631 Education is not significantly related to 
Conservativism 
516 Education is not significantly related to 
Authoritarianism 
6.606 Education is related to Withdrawal Tend- 
encies negatively 
031 281 Education is not significantly related to 


An F value greater than 3.84 and 6.64 is required for at the § and 
per cent levels respectively, with 1 and 291 degrees of 


“The F test was used to test the significance of the difference between the 
jent of each of’ the lower orders and the coefficient containing all the 


t ning variables” Table 2 shows the result of this analysis and, con- 
sequently, the relationship between education and each of the remaining 
variables independently. Extrinsic belief, anomia, conservativism, authori- 
tarianism, and anti-social tendencies have not been found to be related 
“significantly to education when the remaining variables are controlled. The 
© Only variables which are related to education when the remaining variables 
“are controlled are orthodoxy, status concern, and withdrawal tendencies. 
y were found to be related negatively to education. 
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As explained in the previous pages, due to the ex-post-facto nature of the 
experiment, it cannot be determined for the more educated individuals if 
education helped them develop weaker orthodox beliefs, made them less 
concerned about their social status, and helped them develop fewer tendencies 
to withdraw, or if they have continued their education because they already 
possessed these attributes or other attributes related to them. One thing that 
can be determined, however, is that the more educated individuals are not 
different from those who are less educated in relation to extrinsic beliefs, 
anomia, conservativism, authoritarianism, and anti-social tendencies, at least 
to a degree which would be considered statistically significant. 


D. SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was, first, to examine the relationship 
between formal education and a number of variables known to be related 
functionally to prejudice, and, second, to examine the relationship between 
each of these variables and education When the remaining variables are 
controlled. Zero-order correlation analysis showed that all these variables— 
orthodoxy, extrinsic belief, anomia, status concern, conservativism, authori- 
tarianism, withdrawal tendencies, and anti-social tendencies —are related to 
education negatively. When partial correlation analysis was used, however, 
only orthodoxy, status concern and withdrawal tendencies were found to be 
related significantly to education. All three relationships were negative. 
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MMPI NORMS FOR SOUTHERN ADOLESCENT NEGROES* 


Medical College of South Carolina and Washington University Medical School 


RoBERT L. McDONALD AND MALCOLM D. GYNTHER 


A. PURPOSE 


No satisfactory normative data involving MMPI profiles of Negroes 
have been reported in the literature. Only six studies of Negro MMPls have 
been published; five dealt with prisoners or psychiatric patients (2, 4, 8, 
10, 11), one consisted of MMPIs of high school students (1). The latter 
unfortunately had so few subjects that the results cannot be considered 
reliable. 

The purpose of this study was to obtain MMPI profiles of southern Negro 
adolescents in sufficient quantity so that they might be used for comparison 
purposes with other normal and non-normal samples of this racial subgroup. 
Results obtained from a white adolescent sample by the present investigators 
and by Hathaway and Meehl (7) are reported and compared with the data 
obtained from the Negro sample. 


B. METHOD 


The principal subjects for this study consisted of 354 (196 female and 
158 male) Negro high school seniors who graduated in 1961 and 1962 from 
an urban segregated southern high school. Also, MMPI data were obtained 
from 263 (132 female and 131 male) white high school seniors who graduated 
at the same times from a different segregated high school in the same 
community. The socioeconomic groupings for these samples were quite 
skewed, with the white subjects falling mainly in Groups 1 and 2, and the 
Negro students predominantly in Groups 3 and 4 (12). A study just com- 
pleted, however 9)’ showed that social class had no effect on MMPI scale 
scores, so no statistical corrections for the socioeconomic differences were 
employed. The ages of these students ranged from 16 to 19 and statistical 
analyses revealed no mean age differences between sex or race. 

The MMPIs were administered with standard instructions by school 
counselors during special group testing periods. Inspection of the MMPI 
answer sheets revealed no invalid records either through inability to under- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on August 10, 1962, and given prior publication 
in accordance with our policy on cross-cultural research. 
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stand the instructions or through deletion of an excessive number of items. 
Furthermore, MM PIs were not discarded because of high L or F scores 
as several studies (e.g., Gynther, 1961) have suggested that such configura- 
tions are not invalid, but are meaningfully related to personality traits such 
as hostility. 

Mean MMPI scale scores of the two samples were compared by t tests 
and, in addition, Haertzen and Hill's (6) method of grouping high point 
code types was used to compare the Negro-white data. These investigators 
grouped the code types into four classes by scales: (4) 1, 2, 3, 75(B) 4, 
9; (C) 6, 8; and (D) 5, 0. Since data for Scales 5 and 0 are not presented 
by Hathaway and Meehl (7), comparison with these data was carried out 
by simplifying the 2-point code types into the following groups: (a) 1, 2, 3, 
7; (b) 4,9; (c) 6, 8; and (d) ?, — (i.e., codes having the first three or 
more scales underlined and codes with no high point, respectively). 


C. RESULTS 


A first consideration was to determine whether the data demonstrate a 
need for separate norms by sex for the Negro sample. Table 1 gives mean 
MMPI scale values for these Ss. Statistical analyses showed highly sig- 
nificant differences (p < .01) between the sexes on five of the 13 scales: 
1, 2, 5, 7, and 0. Scales 4 and 9 means were also significantly different, 
but not so reliably. It is interesting to note that Scales 1, 2, 5, and 7 are 
among the ones which have different sex norms for white samples. 


TABLE 1 
MMPI MEAN SCALE SCORES OF MALE AND FEMALE NEGRO HiGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Scale Males Females t 
Bb 54.41 54.15 0.02 
F 57.13 57.31 0.02 
K 54.23 52.95 1.61 
Hs 55.89 53.31 2.96%** 
D 57.86 53.02 4.988% 
Hy 54.99 53.74 1.52 
Pd 59.94 57.54 2.49** 
Mt 55.98 53.16 4.00%** 
Pa 52.96 53.47 0.5C 
Pt 58.54 55.22 4.058% 
Sc 62.32 60.56 1.83 
Ma 63.73 61.70 2.00* 
Si 49.47 52.73 4.60*** 
N 158 196 
Lhd 2 <.01 
** $< .02 


Pt EEE NIG 


J 
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Another method of comparing results by sex involves analysis of con- 
figurational differences as reflected by high-point code types. Negro boys 
obtained the following percentages for Haertzen-Hill code Groups 4, B, 
C, and D, respectively: 30, 46, 20, and 4. Percentages of Negro girls’ 
code-types were divided among the same groups as follows: 15, 49, 25, and 
11, respectively. Chi-square analysis showed that these are not chance differ- 
ences (X2 = 13.13, df = 3, < O01). 

Comparison of the Negro sample with white samples is necessary to see 
whether there are racial differences. If striking differences are present, this 
would imply that separate norms for Negroes should be developed. Table 2 
compares the mean MMPI scale values given by our white and Negro 
female samples. Inspection of these data shows that the Negro girls obtained 


TABLE 2 
MMPI MEAN SCALE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF Whitt FemMALE (WF) 
AND NEGRO FEMALE (NF) HiGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Scale WF SD NF SD t 
L 49.64 6.46 54.15 8.11 5.31*** 
F 54.00 OM 57.31 8.40 3.76%* 
K 54.12 7.86 52.95 8.67 1.24 
Hs 51.07 7.47 53.31 9.15 2.50°* 
D 50.97 9.43 53.02 8.63 2.03* 
Hy 56.88 8.05 53.74 9.23 3.17%°* 
Pd 60.70 9.43 57.54 10.06 2.85%** 
Mt 47.27 9.17 53.16 8.13 6.27%°* 
Pa 56.50 9.79 53.47 9.65 2.78%00 
Pt 57.34 9.18 55.22 8.67 2.16* 
Sc 58.40 9.96 60.56 10.17 1.90, 
Ma 58.79 10.88 61.70 11.23 233° 
Si 50.51 8.89 52.73 8.11 2.34 

N 132 196 


higher scores (p < .01) on Scales L, F, and 5, whereas the white girls 
obtained higher scores (p < .01) on Scales 3, 4, and 6. Other scales also differ- 
entiated the groups, but not at this level of significance. Configurational analysis 
by the high point codes, however, revealed no significant differences (X*= 
4.03, df = 3, NS). 

Table 3 compares the mean scale scores $ 
Negro adolescent males. Examination of these data demonstrates highly 
significant differences for five of the scales, with Negro males obtaining 
higher scores on Scales L, K, 1, 2, and 9 (p< Ol in all cases). Chi-square 
analysis of high point codes classified by the Haertzen-Hill procedure revealed 


obtained from our white and 
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TABLE 3 
MMPI MEAN SCALE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF WhHiTE MALE (WM) 
AND Necro MALE (NM) HicGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Scale WM SD NM SD t 
L 46.99 5.90 54.41 11.49 6.69% 
F 55.16 6.79 57.13 8.27 2.12 
K 51.63 8.54 54.23 8.19 2.63% 
Hs 51.10 8.65 55.89 9.16 4.52% 
D 52.74 11.33 57.86 11.57 3.76°%* 
Hy 56.08 8.55 54.99 8.10 1.10 
Pd 59.98 10.12 59.94 10.03 0.02 
Mf 54.82 8.52 55.98 8.44 1.16 
Pa 53.99 10.18 52.96 8.94 0.91 
Pt 57.63 10.67 58.54 8.97 0.18 
Sc 59.44 12.53 62.32 10.12 1.34 
Ma 60.16 12.12 63.73 9.75 27700 
5i 49.18 8.73 49.47 7.04 0.05 
N 131 158 

ce 5<C.01 

* p< .05 


a trend toward significant differences (X* = 6.35, df = 3, .05 < <.10) 
which seemed to result from the Negro niales obtaining more cases in the 
Group A category (Scales 1, 2, 3, and 7) and the white males more cases 
in the Group D category (Scales 5 and 0). 

Another comparison with white subjects is afforded by use of the ninth 
grade white adolescents’ MMPI code types reported in the Atlas (1951). 
In this case, it will be recalled, a somewhat different classification scheme 
Was employed. Percentages of Minnesota boys falling in Groups a, b, ¢, 
and d (? and —) were: 21, 49, 21, and 9, respectively. Our Negro males’ 
code type percentages for the same categories were 30, 49, 20, and |, 
respectively. Chi-square was 18.21 which with three af yielded a probability 
of less than .001 that these differences were due to chance. Similar com- 
parison between the Atlas” adolescent girls and our Negro female sample 
yielded a trend toward significant differences (X2 = 6.46, df =3, 05 < 
2 <.10). This trend would appear to result from Groups A and D differ- 
ences as the Negro females obtained a greater number of cases in Group A 
whereas the Minnesota females obtained a greater number in Group D. 


D. Discussion 


It is recognized that this study provides only a beginning toward the 
compilation of sufficient data for reliable use as norms for Negroes. Other 
samples of different ages from many locales must be obtained. However, 
these data suggest that Negroes do require different norms from those derived 
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from white samples, and further, that separate norms for male and female 
Negroes will be necessary. 

The differences between male and female Negroes are interesting in that 
the males obtained higher scores on all scales where differences were sig- 
nificant except 0 (Si), a pattern which was not found with the white sample, 
The question might be raised concerning why Negro males obtain higher 
scores on Scales 1, 2, and 7 which presumably represent a clustering of 
neurotic-like items. 

Another point which deserves comment is the remarkable dissimilarity 
between patterns of differences for the Negro-white comparisons by sex 
(cf. Tables 2 and 3). The only point of overlap was that both Negro boys 
and girls obtained significantly higher L scores than their white counterparts. 

The configurational analyses, generally speaking, showed significant differ. 
ences between the races. However, the similarities should also be noted. 
For example, Minnesota white boys and southern Negro boys both had 
49 per cent of their total profiles peaking on Scales 4 and 9. Rank order 
correlation by categories for Negroes and whites was high, in some cases 
+ 1.00. 


E. SUMMARY 


MMPI profiles were obtained from 354 (196 female and 158 male) 
adolescent Negroes for an urban southern locale. These profiles were com- 
pared by T-score and high scale analyses with MMPls obtained from 
263 white adolescents living in the same community. Comparison by high- 
scale analysis was also done with data from northern adolescents which is 
reported in the Atlas. The results indicated that, although there are con- 
figurational similarities between MMPI profiles of Negroes and whites, 
differences exist in a sufficient degree to indicate that separate norms for 
Negroes should be devised. The data also suggest that separate norms be 
developed for male and female Negroes. 
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RESTRICTED FIGURE DRAWING AS A PROJECTIVE 
MEASURE OF PERSONALITY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Arizona! 


JoHN PFLAUM 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Inadequate standardization of administration and scoring procedures is a 
recurrent problem of projective techniques, particularly of drawing tests (1). 
Cognizant of this prevalent weakness in drawing tests, the present study 
constitutes an attempt to modify the drawing task so as to reduce subjectivity 
and complexity in administration and to develop objective scoring devices. 


B. MErTHop 


The name “Spatial Comprehension Schedule” (SCS) was chosen for the 
drawing task, in order to avoid connotations of a “‘Personality-test.” 

The Spatial Comprehension Schedule employs a list of 30 words. Each word 
is printed above a square matrix of 25 dots, spaced 1/2 inch apart in a 
two-inch-square area (see Figure 1). Words were chosen for their possible 
emotional relevance.2 The written instructions for the Spatial Comprehension 
Schedule are as follows: “This test is designed to determine your spatial 
comprehension. Draw a figure to represent each of the following words. 
Use only straight lines that will connect two dots. A word is printed above 
each pattern of dots upon which the drawing is to be made.” The 30 words 
used were: room, girl, lamp, curtains, cube, woman, tooth, bed, trunk, 
chair, boy, hand, mountain, snake, house, necktie, horse, table, man, tree, 
sun, nose, fire, foot, eye, box, staircase, gun, taxi, hat. The Guilford Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey (2) was administered immediately after the 
Spatial Comprehension Schedule, to a group of 45 female volunteers taken 
from the first year ‘psychology classes at the University of Arizona. Each 
§ was presented a copy of the test, was told to read the instructions, and ২% 
told to ask questions if she did not understand. During the testing peri 
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the examiner checked to see if each § was following instructions. Twenty 
minutes were required by the average §' to complete the task. The scoring 
categories were Symmetry, Perspective, Motion, and Inadequacy.3 

The Symmetry score for each § was defined as the total number of figures 
that could be divided into two equal parts by a horizontal, vertical, or diagonal 
axis. 

Perspective was defined as the total number of figures in which the § 
represented the third dimension. Motion is defined as angularity of ap- 
pendages or expressions of emotion (smiles, frowns) in the four human 
and two animal figures. The total number of such figures was the Motion 
score. Inadequacy was defined as the total number of figures which did not 
include the minimum detail necessary to distinguish the figure from a 
basic geometric form. An Inadequate figure is of basic geometric form 
when more is required or when an essential feature of the object is missing 
(such as the head of a human figure). Figure 1 illustrates the scoring 
categories. 


C. RESULTS 


The high and low group on each of the 10 Survey (Guilford Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey) factors were compared on the basis of their mean 
scores for each of the four Spatial Comprehension Schedule categories. The 
significance of the difference of mean Spatial Comprehension Schedule 
for §s scoring above the 70th percentile and below the 30th percentile on 


each of the 10 Survey factors is reported in Table 1. Calculation employed 
the Fisher “t” technique. 


Significant differences at the 5 per cent level of confidence would be 
expected to occur in two out of the 40 cases as a matter of chance. Five 


differences out of the 40 were found significant above the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. 


. 8 The scoring categories were chosen from the many povsible by a preliminary 
inspection of the drawings. In the opinion of the examiner, the chosen categories 
would be readily apparent to other investigators, are precisely definable, and would 
have high reliability. The scorings of both the examiner and his thesis director 
Were in agreement, but obviously a quantitative investigation of the reliability 
of the scoring categories is required; and a proposed replication would include 
both additional scoring categories and measures of reliability. 
. Any similarity between the above scoring categories and apparently similar ones 
in better known projective techniques must be demonstrated empirically, and since 
the scoring Categories in better known projective techniques do not always lend 
themselves to objective quantification, and since the SCS categories are not at this 
SEC objective, it will be a methodologically dificult if not an impossible task. 
According to curves by Sakoda et al. (1954), five differences out of forty are 
only slightly above chance. Their reasoning is based upon the assumption that the 
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‘93 Motion figures, and 3.49 Inadequate figures. See Table 2 for averages, 
standard deviations, and range for each of the four scoring categories. 

Those Ss who had a high score on the Sociability factor of the Guilford 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey or a low score on the Friendliness factor 
showed a greater use of Symmetry in their drawings than those who had a 
low Sociability or a high Friendliness score on the Survey. 

A high Perspective score was obtained by Ss who were low on the Socia- 
bility factor or high on the Friendliness factor of the Survey. That is to say, 
the shy and seclusive or friendly §s used more Perspective than the bold 

! and hostile §s. Low Friendliness scores were obtained by those §s who drew 


The average § drew 13.82 Symmetry figures, 4.00 Perspective figures, 


Inadequate figures than cooperative §s. 


D. Discussion 


1. Those §s who drew many symmetrical figures can be said to be socially 
bold and have a desire to dominate. They are “extraverted" in that they 
seek the company of others with a motive to control rather than to reciprocate. 

2. On the other hand, the § who makes much use of Perspective tends 
toward “‘introversion.”” Such Ss are shy but can reciprocate friendship if 
approached. 

3. Impulsiveness seems to be reflected by the use of Motion in the §s’ 
drawings of the six animate figures. 

4. The hostile §s often failed to follow instructions. They drew more 
Inadequate figures than did other §s. 

It is only reasonable that those §s who are hostile would perform less 
adequately than the others, but the results in sustaining this hypothesis 
testify further to the relevance of the drawing technique for personality 
assessment. Although the other results are less self-explanatory there is 
evidence beyond the statistical results to support their validity. Since some 


many Inadequate figures. In other words hostile and belligerent §s drew more 


y 


factors in the Guifford Zimmerman Temperament Survey intercorrelate 
highly (2), one wéuld expect that highly intercorrelated factors would be 
related to the same Spatial Comprehension Schedule category. 

For iistance, the correlation between the Sociability and Ascendance 
factors on the Survey is .61, the second highest of the 45 intercorrelations 
(2). Since the Sociability factor is positively related to Symmetry one would 
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TABLE 1 


FISHER “‘t” SCORES OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN SPATIAL 


COMPREHENSIVE SCORES FOR “GUILFORD ZIMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT SURVEY” FACTORS 


Spatial Comprehension Schedule scoring catagories 


DF Factor Symmetry Perspective Motion Inadequacy 
14 G ‘76 .00 74 85 
+ 

18 R 1.02 ‘56 1.90 33 

17 A 1.54 60 24 78 
“tt *# 

15 5S 3.40 2.51 01 1.10 

18 E 1.49 43 47 70 

16 [0) 50 40 73 35 
++ #** 

11 F 2.53 2.45 30 2.23 

12 Lg 34 1.20 17 30 

15 | 4 22 1.03 98 1.63 

13 M 42 4) 1.18 66 


Significant direct relationships are underlined 
Per cent level of significance 
***#_—one per cent or above 
** —five per cent or above 
* —10 per cent or above 


’ 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES FOR SCS SCORING CATEGORIES 
Symmetry Perspective Motion Inadequacy 
Mean Score 13.82 4.00 93 3.49 
SD 4.24 3.30 1.30 3.04 
Range 3-24 0-12 0-6 0-16 


FIGURE 1 
EXAMPLES FROM THE SPATIAL COMPREHENSION SCHEDULE 
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predict that the Ascendance factor is also related. The results, conforming to 
what one would predict, show the Ascendance and the Sociability factors 
positively related to Symmetry to a similarly high degree. The intercor- 
relation of the Friendliness and Personal Relations factors, the third highest 
intercorrelation, is .50. Therefore, it is not surprising to find them both 
inversely related to the Inadequacy category, more than any of the other 
factors are related to that category. 


E. SUMMARY 


This study constituted an attempt toward the preliminary development of 
a projective drawing technique of a structured character. The test consists of 
a series of nouns which the subject is instructed to represent by drawing 
lines from one to another of a matrix of 25 dots. 

The drawing task and the Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
were administered to 45 female S§s. The drawing task was scored for 
Symmetry, Perspective, Motion and Inadequacy. From the §s tested, it was 
found that a high Symmetry seore reflects an “‘extraverted” personality. 
“Introversion” was characterized by the use of Perspective in the drawings. 
A high Motion score was positively related to impulsiveness, and Inadequate 
drawings were a sign of hostility. 4 | 

The results are tentative but partially justify the thesis that this drawing 
task does relate to personality and can be developed into a projective technique. 
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VALIDITY OF GROUP JUDGMENT AS A FACTOR AFFECTING 
INDEPENDENT AND CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR* 


Psychological Clinic, University of Buffale and Unieersity of Rochester 


MARVIN J. FELDMAN AND MARVIN R. GoLDraiso 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 
With the Asch studies (1) serving as a point of departure, the influence 


t of unanimous group judgment on an individual's behavior has been the 

4 subject of considerable investigation. The main focus of most studies has 

been to assay the amount of conformity resulting from varying degrees 

and forms of group pressure. Thus most experiments establish pressure on 

the § to accept either an erroneous group judgment (1, 2) or a judgment 

which runs counter to the known preferences of the § (3). Numerous 

variations are possible. With thé accumulation of findings, we are begin- 

ning to understand the parameters of yielding behavior. It seems possible that 

our knowledge about yielding behavior might be augmented by studying 
situations in which group pressure is established to accept a valid response. 

In the present investigation the Asch study was used as a paradigm but 
with modifications which produced majority pressure to accept valid as 
well as invalid judgments. This was done by the simple expedient of pre- 
senting stimuli (on slides) containing several correct answers so that an s 
could either agree or disagree with a unanimous majority and still be 
objectively correct. Other stimuli in the series contained only one objectively 

| correct answer as in the original Asch experiments. nh 
৭ Two conditions were contrasted. In one the unanimous majority pad 
made invalid judgments on all single correct answer ৰুশ the ot 
the majority appar€ntly made valid judgments চ3 কক *ঞ ss se E 
é YT: k jghly 
twat hyp Te Sf টানি where the majority 


singl iple correct answer $s 4 
gle and multip e correct answer slides. However, it was 


made invalid judgments on the single ! i 
expected that the total amount of yielding behavior on the multiple correct 


answer slides would be less for the group exposed to invalid group pres- 
sure than for the group exposed to valid group pressure. 


A ET. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on November 3, 1960. 
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B. STIMULUS MATERIAL 


The experimental task was to match one of three lines with a standard 
comparison line. There were 21 slides in the series. Of these, twelve labeled 
A slides contained only one line equal to the standard, as in the Asch pro- 
cedure. The other nine slides, labeled B slides, contained two or even three 
lines equal to the standard.* Two of the B slides actually contained three 
lines equal to each other but unequal to the standard. The slides were 
composed of the variations shown in Figure 1. 


One line is equal to the standard, one is 
larger ‘and one is smaller. 


One line is equal to the standard, the other 
two lines are equal to each other and either 
larger or smaller than the standard. 


Two lines are equal to the standard, the 
third is cither larger or smaller than the 
standard. 


All three lines are equal to each other but 
are either larger or smaller than the standard. 


n— UVM———— 0 
-——_—-— — — — —-— 


All three lines are equal to the standard. 


FIGURE 1 
Tyets oF SLipEs UseD 


C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

The Ss were 72 women enrolled in an introductory psychology course 
who volunteered for the experiment. The results from’ three §s were not 
used because they had heard about the nature of the study.” The Ss were tested 
in groups of four. The testing room was separated by small partitions 
which prevented the §s from viewing one another while affording a joint 
view of the stimuli. Each booth, contained a panel board with 12 lights 
arranged in three columns labeled 1, 2, and 3 and four rows labeled A, B, C 


1 Subsequent research will utilize only Aj and B, slides inasmuch as Ag, Bs and 
Bi slides do not contribute any different results. 
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and D. Below the three columns were three mercury switches. ‘The followiog 


instructions were given: 


This lo an experiment in vivasl discrimination. On the wueen you wl 
vee 2 standard line labeled “1” underseath ity tw the righ ef Nie Mae one 
three other lines labeled 1, 2, s0d 3 respectively. Yeon tad Io te haw 
the line which appears equal to the standard tac, smd you te i de 
+0 by moving the appropriate switch under ihe coleman on yout punal 
marked 1, 2, and 3. Are there any qoentlons te fart You ore te mile 
your responses in order; first wabject A will respond, thes Bi, than C. md 
then D. Open the slip of paper in froot of you te find oa wich wabiaet 
you are. Please do not communicate with your meighiort. 


‘The slip of paper informed each § that she wat wabject “CC.” A master 
panel operated by E in the adjacent room controlled what sppested on 
each S's board as the responses of subjects A, B, and D. Thus the apparent 
unanimous majority decision was determined by E. 

The 21 slides were projected on a white wall in a dimly lit room. The 


An order of presentation was devised that distributed the A and B slides in 
equal proportion throughout the series. Each slide was presented for ap- 
proximately 15 seconds; there was a 5 second interval between slides. 

After completion of the series, §s were taken to another room + 
they filled out a questionnaire during the course of which they were 
formed of the nature of the experiment and sworn to secrecy. 

The §s2 were assigned as follows: t _ 
1. Condition 1. N = 42. The majority response was incorrect ন 
12 A slides but correct on seven of the nine B slic Thes the melor'y 

scemed to make many invalid judgments in condition. 

2. Condition II. N = 27. The Rr majority Judgment was always 
2 correct line except for the two i without correct answers. Thus 
the majority seemed, to be making valid judgments throughout the seriet. 

fa D. REsuLts 


Ss in Condition I were first assigned an independence score শব্ধ নস 
their responses to the 12 A slides (majority Cte fect - 
yielded from 0 to 11 times on the A slides; the mean being 3.2 per , From 
these scores the total group was divided into High, Middle and Low degree 


্‌ subjected to group presare. 
2 Seven control §s made the br ক without being ” errors 
The discriminations are well within the capacities of most $e for only twe 
Were recorded out of 147 choices. 
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of independence; the High Group was somewhat larger because an undue 
proportion of Ss yielded either once or not at all. Our interest was in the 
response of these subgroups to the B slides, with the multiple correct answers. 
As shown in Table 1, the results were quite consistent. The High indepen- 
dent group made frequent choices of the alternatively correct B slides 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF INDEPENDENT CHOICES ON B SLiIDEs 


No. of Independent Choices on B Slides 


No. of Total Per cent of 
yields on independent possible 
Group A slides N B; By By choices choices 
Condition 1 

High 0-1 19 52 21 11 84 49 
Middle 2-6 13 18 6 6 30 25 
Low 7-1 10 8 0 3 11 12 
Average for all groups 33 
Condition II 27 63 22 13 98 40 


while the Low independent group tended to £0 along with the majority 
on the B slides. ‘The correlation between the number of non-majority re- 
sponses on A slides and the non-majority responses on B slides was .57. This 
coefficient is significant beyond the .01 level. The significance of the rela- 
tionship was also evaluated by means of the extension of the median test (5) 
shown in Table 2 which also indicates a highly significant relationship 


TABLE 2 
NuMBER oF HicH, MiDDLE, AND LoWw INDEPENDENT SUBJECTS ABOVE AND BELOW THE 
ALL MEDIAN ON THE B SLipEs* 


High Middle Low Total 


No. above median 17 4 2 23 
No. below median 2 9 8 19 
Total 19 13 10. 42 


df=2 ¥2=17.35 p= .001 

i =  — 

* High, Middle, and Low Groups determined on the basis of their responses to 
A slides. 

between responding on A and B slides. Inspection of the raw data suggested 

that the Low Eroup was most consistent in its behavior, for few §s in this 

EXOUp disagreed consistently with the majority. On the other hand, a 

minority of Ss in the High group agreed with majority choices fairly con- 

sistently on the B slides. Further, the High and Middle groups showed 


OE CEE COE CUNNNDS = CR 
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little change in their responses as the series progressed, for, ss shown in 
Table 3, if results on the six Bi; slides are separated according to their early 
or late appearance in the series, the High and Middle $s chose non-majority 
responses in equal proportions for each half of the series. The Low inde 
pendence Ss, however, gave non-majority B slide responses almost exclusively 
during the first half of the series. 


TABLE 3 
NusnER oF INDEPENDENT RESPONSES ON By Stioes ros Fusr Hair vA Secowe Hats 


Responses on first +o rh sei 
three B, slides ree By slides 


Condition 1 
High 27 25 
Middle 9 9 
Low 7 1 
Condition 11 34 29 


In Condition II, where the majority apparently made valid choices, the 
results ran counter to our initial hypothesis. We had predicted that a valid 
majority response throughout would increase conformity on the B slides. 
As shown in ‘Table 1 in Condition II, §s chose 40 per cent of the alternatively 
correct responses on the B slides. The amount of independent behavior in 
Condition II actually exceeds but not significantly the total for all §s in 
Condition I (33 per cent) and is not too far below the figure for the High 
independence §s in Condition I (49 per cent). These findings call for some 
modification in the original formulations. 


E. Discussion 


The validity or lack therein of the majority judgment would not scem 
to have a simple, unambiguous effect on the §s. Rather, the present results 
suggest that Ss develep complex attitudes when they become a minority of 
one. From the evidence of this study, it would seem that invalid group 
agreement tends to set up as much or more pressure to conform as bh 
Eroup agreement. This stems largely from the actions of conforming < 
Who seem to be made uncertain of their এ ক গ্ৰীযকীিকদ ee” 
responses of the group; hence they agree wi group, 
This might be a sunbed dimension akin to the frequently noted observation 
that stimulus ambiguity increases conformity (2). It might also be con- 
jectured that the opposite tendency could be at work; that Ss who are in- 
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dependent would begin to choose non-majority responses even when the 
was right, because they had learned to distrust the group's judgment. 
evidence in this study does not support this latter contention. The lack of 
progressive series effect in Condition I for the High group as well as 
results from Condition II suggest that in general, the behavior of indepe 
§s is task oriented (in spite of the fact that some independent Ss show 
signs of tension in Condition I). The majority does not influence 
either positively or negatively. Thus we cannot consider independent 
on the B slides in Condition I to be a form of protest against an untrustwo! 
majority. The results from Condition II may be thought of as a 
for independent behavior; a baseline which is much higher than expected. 
It seems clear that the influence of a unanimous majority may depend 
large measure on the alternative responses available to Ss. In most s 
to date the limited alternatives available to §s seem to have biased concl 
about independence and conformity. Thus the conclusion of Kidd 
Campbell (4) that apparent previous success of the majority induced 
subsequent conformity on a related task would seem to be restricted to 
situation that allowed little opportunity for alternative behavior. By 
tablishing group pressure to accept a valid majority response, we feel that 
new dimension is added to studies on conformity which is worthy of a 
ditional study. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE SUPREME COURT'S DESEGREGA- 
TION DECISION ON THE GROUP COHESION OF 
NEW YORK CITY'S NEGROES" 


New York Unieersity 


Irwin GtrnEr 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the effects that the Supreme 
Court's desegregation decision of 1954 has had on the group cohesion of 
New York City’s Negroes. This study explores two related areas: 

1. The effect of the desegregation decision on the group cohesion of New 
York City’s Negroes. 

2. The effect of the desegregation decision on the differences of group 
cohesion between three Negro socio-economic classes. 

There are several significant aspects of this study. First, while much 
research has been done in the area of group cohesion this work has been 
developed solely in the small-group laboratory with the use of wir-d-vit 
groups rather than in the society at large. In the present study an attempt 
is made to investigate the process of group cohesion out of the context of the 
small group atmosphere and in the scope of a “natural setting." Secondly, 
a review of previous literature, pertaining to the Negro, indicates that 
a great amount of effort has been directed toward the study of the southern 
Negro. Few researchers, however, have delved in the ay of the aortas 
Negro. Therefore, the second significant aspect of this study is that ah 
plores a comparatively untouched area in the study of race relations. D 

At the apex of group-cohesion studies is the small-group laboratory. fe” 
its entirety, group cohesion as a concept has been operationally tested a 
defined in this contrtved atmosphere. Group cohesion as defined bg 4 
experimental settings. takes various forms. Cohesiveness refers to the for 
which bind the parts of a group together and which, thus, resist disruptive 
influences (2). ৰ 

Leon Festinger defines EATS “the 05 KU SHG 
fluencing the members to remain in the group (4). e 

In Kn these selected definitions embrace certain qualities bh Eroup 
cohesion: (a) reference to group behavior; (b) forces innate in ad 
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which bind the members to the group; (c) the resultant integration of these 
forces; and (d) the combining of these forces to protect the group from 
external disruptive influences. 

The causal factors for the creation of group cohesion are indicated to be 
of the following nature: William suggests that the conflict between two 
groups is the basic source of group solidarity. This process is composed of 
two forces: (a) the existence of a common enemy ; and (b) respect gained by 
fighting effectively for the betterment of the group (6). Sherif experimentally 
validated this by showing that in-group feelings (cohesiveness) were in- 
creased with out-group hostility (5). 

‘The above material suggests that the primary causal factor for the creation 
of group cohesion is conflict between the group itself and other groups. 
Interracial contact is interaction marked by covert conflict and with many 
Signs of overt conflict. The meeting of different racial groups will invariably 
cause a conflict due to different ideologies of the members of each group; 
the ideologies in turn, being the result of the cohesiveness or solidarity of 
the group. 

‘The second aspect of this theoretical discussion is the concept of group 
consciousness, or feeling of belongingness. ‘The importance of this theoretical 
Orientation is that group consciousness is a direct derivative of group cohesion. 
Cohesiveness forms certain standards of behavior in which members of a 
group, having internalized the group’s standards, exhibit a consciousness or 
feeling of belonging to the group. Therefore, one can say, that the more 
cohesive the group is, the greater the feeling of belonging each member will 
have in reference to the group. 

Charles Horton Cooley expressed the concept of group consciousness, 
identifying the group self in terms of the individual “we” or “us” feeling. 
The basic need for the “we” feeling is self-assertion or protection against 
the forces of other groups. In terms of the racial group, Cooley indicates 
self-assertion to be particularly necessary since the Negro group is in a sub- 
ordinate position and exposed to the constant imposition of outside forces 
on the group (1). 

Elizabeth Ferguson notes that race consciousness is a factor for the focus 
on “Historical” achievement of the group. ‘The racial minority group acquires 
a past with reference to racial accomplishments and takes cognizance of 
present advancements (3). 

Thus, racial group pride develops from racial group cohesion and race 
consciousness. Racial pride is not distinct from race consciousness but is 
rather an aspect of it. The implication of racial pride is that it tends to place 
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one's race on an exalted level. Outstanding individual and group achieve- 
ments, past and present, become the bulwark for inter-group comparison. 
With a strong sense of race consciousness the group is considered by its 
members to be superior—a clear example of ethnocentrism. 


B. METHOoDoLocyY 


The present study represents an attempt to ascertain not only the effect that 
the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision of 1954 has had on the group 
cohesion of New York City’s Negroes, but the effect that this decision has 
had on differences of group cohesion between three Negro socio-economic 
classes. 

In order to develop the items of the mailed questionnaire, this study's 
main methodological tool, it was necessary to ascertain: “What can be used 
as the criteria for Negro group cohesion?’ As a solution to this problem the 
personal interview was employed. Basically, this was an open-ended inter- 
view. The advantage of this particular operational instrument as compared 
to the structured type of interview is two-fold: The information needed was 
not too extensive, and therefore,“an elaborate questionnaire was not neces- 
sary; also, this type of interview has the valuable advantage of giving the 
interviewer the opportunity to probe the responses of the ifterviewee. 

Interviews were arranged with Negro group leaders such as: professors, 
business executives, and key personnel of organizations such as: the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the National Urban 
League of Greater New York, the Commission on Inter-Group Relations, 
and the State Commission against Discrimination. After 10 such personal 
interviews it was found that there was a definite agreement on seven criteria 
for New York City Negro group cohesion: 

1. Participation in Negro organizations. 
. Financial help to Negro organizations. 


+ Reading of Negro Publications. 


. Pride in Negro achievements. § ্ 
General interest in Negro affairs in the United States. 


le Sensitivity to attacks, verbal or physical, on Negroes. 
7. General interest in Negro affairs outside the United States. 


This information was then placed in questionnaire-form. 3 ' 
The choice of a mailed questionnaire, as opposed to personal interviews, 


Was based on the following factors: 


t was in a working sample of approximately 
onsuming for the 


Aun Po 


1. Considering that interes! ট্‌ 
250, a mailed questionnaire seemed to be less time-c 


researcher as well as for the respondent. 
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2. The mailed questionnaire was of the structured type and there- 
fore easier to answer. 


3. The responses of a structured questionnaire are easier to code 
than open-ended answers, 


While information from the questionnaire cannot present the degree 
of group cohesion prior to 1954, the questionnaire can relate information 
pertaining to the direction of any change which the Supreme Court's de- 
cision might have caused. ‘The seven criteria of group cohesion, previously 
stated, were translated into seven structured questions. Each item was fol- 
lowed by three choices of response: (a) more; (b) less; and (c) the same, 
‘Therefore, each response on a particular item indicated the direction of 
change since 1954. The last choice was varied in order to be fitted into each 
question in a grammatically correct manner. 

A total of fifteen hundred structured questionnaires were mailed over a 
period of three days. Within three week’s time the responses were ex- 
hausted and the working sample was attained. From the original mailed sample 
there were 260 responses which was a 17.3 per cent return. Thirty-five per 
cent was representative of the “upper-middle-middle class” (see following 
discussion on economic classes) ; 33.1 per cent of the lower-middle class; 
and 31.9 per cent of the lower class. 


The original mailed sample was compiled from the Voters Registry of 
New York City for November, 1957 on a randomized basis. This source of 
the sample was so divided that in order to select the proper names and 
addresses certain steps were necessary. 


The first step was to work with the New York City census tracts of 1957. 
These tracts divided the population into three divisions: whites, non-whites, 
and Puerto Ricans. Only those tracts which included ninety-one per cent 
of Negro residents in each specific tract were used. This procedure was 
completed for every borough in the city except Richmond, which was not 
included because of its comparatively small Negro populztion. 

The second step was to refer each of these obtained tiacts to the Housing 
Census of 1950. A random sample of census tracts was taken for the average 
monthly rental of apartments for each of the four boroughs. Referring each 
census tract to the monthly rentals for the tract produced a total of thirty- 
three tracts. 

Step three was to take each tract and note the particular Assembly and 
Election Districts of which the tract Was composed. This was accomplished 
by the use of special Assembly and Election Districts maps. 
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The final step was to select from this list (Voters Registry) the random 
sample of fifteen hundred potential respondents.! 

With the use of the housing-census data, the basic differentiation of 
Negro classes was obtained. ‘The first, and probably easiest class to differ- 
entiate was that which was classified as “lower class." This class is 
composed of those tracts which showed a monthly rental of $31.30 to 
$39.91. Because of the inability to contact the small, scattered Negro upper 
class a significantly operational middle and upper class had to be devised. 
This was completed by first classifying those tracts which showed a monthly 
rental of $40.30 to $49.53 as the “lower-middle class." Since the upper 
class, as was stated, is relatively difficult to contact the researcher avoided 
the use of any such class label. To designate a higher economic class, a 
stratum referred to as the “upper-middle-middle class” was created. Theo- 
retically this class comprises the Negro middle-middle class and the Negro 
upper-middle class. This devised stratum is indicated by those tracts which 
showed a monthly rental of $50.54 to $98.90. 

Two codes were developed for use in processing the returned question- 
naires. First, since one of the problems to be studied in this research was 
class differences and since the responses were anonymous a code was used for 
the classification of each return. The bottom corner of each questionnaire, 
prior to mailing, was processed corresponding to the economic class of the 
Prospective respondent. For the upper-middle-middle class the bottom remained 
unchanged ; the lower-middle class had the right corner cut off; the lower 
class had the left corner removed. The second code was used for the tabu- 
Since a statistical “t’ test was used in the 
| form. For the 


zero was given, 


lation of each item response. 2 
final analysis each answer was transposed into numerica 
response “more” a numerical two was assigned, for “less” 
and a numerical one was used for the response “the same." 


C. RESULTS 
D4 


The tabled results of this research provide the following information : 
e total sample of New York City’s Negroes; 


(a) the group cohesion of th: { 
-economic classes; 


(b) the differences of group cohesion between three socio 
and (c) the direction of change for group cohesion. 

In referring to Table 1 it should be noted that Items TBE Ee) 0 OE SE i 
and VII have mean scores greater than one. Relating these scores to the 


1 The sample was divided equally among three Negro economic classes. 
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TABLE 1 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN GROUP COHESION FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 
OF NEW YORK CiTY'’s NEGROES* 


Items Mean sD 
1. Participation in organizations. 1.45** 541 
2. Financial help to organizations. 1.40** ‘513 
3. Reading of publications. 1.32%* 616 
4. Pride in achievements. 1.50** 500 
5. Interest in events in the U.S.A. 1.53% 571 
6. Sensitivity to attacks. 1.10 ‘610 
7. Interest in events outside the U.S.A. 1.64** 487 


* The items in this table and the following tables were tested at the .01 level 
of significance (two-tailed test). 

** Statistically significant change. 
established code® there has been a tendency toward an increase of group 
cohesion for each of these six criteria. Item VI, while it has a mean score 
greater than one, does not show a statistical significant change. Table 1 
further indicates that each of the six forementioned criteria, whose di- 
rection of change is toward an increase of group cohesion, is statistically 
significant. 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE OF GROUP COHESION BETWEEN THE UPPER-MIDDLE- 
MiDbLE CLASS AND THE LOWER-MIDDLE CLASS 


Upper-middle- 


middle class Lower-middle class Mean 
Itemsa Mean SD Mean SD difference 

I 145 519 1.50 .522 “02 
I 141 .536 1.44 541 03 
II 1.21 733 1.31 534 —10 
Iv 1.52 499 147 498 -05 
Vv 1.59 491 1.39 669 02 
VI 1.21 +593 115 ‘601 06 
VII 1.68 466 1.65 476 ‘08 


# The items in this table and the following tables refer to the items in Table 1. 


From reference to Tables 2, 3, and 4 the results for the second area 
of this study may be stated. Table 2 concentrates on the“differences in change 
of group cohesion between the upper-middle-middle class and the lower-middle 
class. ‘The means for individual items signify an increase of group cohesion 
for each of these two classes. However, the statistical “t” test shows that 
there is no significant difference between the items of the upper-middle-middle 
class and the lower-middle class. 

In general, while the upper-middle-middle class and the lower-middle 


2 Code: 0—less 
1—the same 
2— more 
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class show an increase of group cohesion there is, nevertheless, no difference 
between these two socio-economic classes in the amount of increase of group 
cohesion. 

Table 3 reveals the relationship between the upper-middle-middle class 
and the lower class. The verification for the increase of group cohesion 
for the upper-middle-middle class has been discussed in the analysis of 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES IN CHANGE OF GROUP COHESION BETWEEN THE UpPER-MIDDLE-MIDOLE CLASS 
AND THE LOWER CLASS 


Upper-middle- 


middle class Lower class Mean 
TJtems Mean SD Mean sD difference 
Maint tin aden He Te ce tv TT = 
I 1.45 519 1.38 °577 07 
I 1.41 536 1.36 454 05 
HI 1.21 733 1.46 522 —-25 
IV 1.52 499 1.53 499 —.01 
Ww 1.59 491 1.60 S14 —.01 
VI 1.21 598 927 597 28° 
VII 1.68 466 1.58 510 A0 


* Statistically significant difference: 


Table 2. However, in Table 3 an interesting result is encountered: While 
all items for the lower class show a change of group cohesion in the direction 
of increase, an exception occurs in Item VI. This item, the criterion of 
sensitivity, tends to indicate no change for this class. In essence it can 
be stated that this criterion might very well show a decrease for sensitivity. 
This assumes added importance since this item, for the lower class, is the 
only criterion which is statistically different from the upper-middle-middle 
class. \ 

The last findings concern the relationship between the lower-middle class 
and the lower class. Since the exploration into the direction of change of 
group cohesion for these two classes has been completed, only the analysis 
of the differences of change between these two classes remains. In Table 4, 
contrary to the uppér-middle-middle class, the lower class is not significantly 
different from the lower-middle class for Item VI. Table 4 further indicates 
that there is an absence of difference for group cohesion between the lower- 
middle class and the lower class. PEA 

In summary, it can be stated that since the desegregation decision 0 F 


New York City’s Negroes show a statistically significant change in the 
Item VI, the criterion of sensitivity, 


a significant change. In addition, 
and the lower-middle class there is 


direction of increase of group cohesion. 
is the only item which does not show 
between the upper-middle-middle class 
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TABLE 4 
DurexeNces IN CHANGE OF GROUP COHESION BETWEEN THE LOWER-MiIDDLE CLASS 
AND THE LOWER CLASS 


Lower-middle class Lower class 


Items Mean sD Mean sD difference 
——_—_—_——_——_———_—————_———_———_—_—_—___—_—__—__—_______—_—_—_—__ 
1 1.50 *522 1.38 577 A2 
I 144 541 1.36 454 08 
HI 1.31 534 1.46 $522 —1s 
IV 1.47 498 1.53 499 —.05 
Vv 1.39 +669 1.60 514 —.21 
VI 1.15 601 927 597 223 
VIE 1.65 476 1.58 510 07 


no difference in change of group cohesion. Between the upper-middle-middle 
class and the lower class there is a statistically significant difference in 
change for only the item of sensitivity (Item VI). This difference occurs in 
that the upper-middle-middle class shows an increase for this criterion while 
the lower class shows a tendency toward decrease. 

Finally, the results indicate that there is no difference between the lower 
© class and the lower-middle class in change of group cohesion. Item VI 
reveals an increase of group cohesion for the lower-middle class, while the 
lower class exhibits a decrease for the same criterion. However, the criterion- 
difference between these two classes is not statistically significant. 

In general the preceding results tend to indicate that while there is an 
increase of group cohesion for New York City’s Negroes there seems to 
be no real significant difference of group cohesion between Negro classes. 

Further investigation in this area would be fruitful. Social psychological 
research in terms of a group process such as group cohesion should certainly yield 
interesting results. ‘This research on group processes could be effected through 
the use of large natural groups in contrast to small contrived groups. 
Another possible suggestion is related to interracial studies. The usual 
focus for such research has concentrated on the study of racial prejudice 
and its effect on individual behavior. Much more wort could be done on 
the group aspect of interracial relations. The need for such research is 
becoming increasingly evident as the interracial structure of the American 
society is in the process of far-reaching change. 


D. SUMMARY 
The basic concern of this study was the effects which the Supreme Court's 


desegregation decision of 1954 has had on the group cohesion of New York 
City's Negroes. ‘This problem involved two areas of research. In one, the 
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effect of the desegregation decision on the group cohesion of New Y' 
City’s Negroes was studied. In the other, the researcher studied the effect 
of the desegregation decision on the differences of group cohesion between 
three Negro socio-economic classes: the lower class, the loweramiddle clam, 
and the upper-middle-middle class. 

Fifteen hundred questionnaires were sent through the mail. ‘The questions 
naire was composed of seven items designed to measure Negro group cohesion. 
These seven criteria were derived from a series of unstructured personal 
interviews with Negro race-leaders. A return of 260 responses, 17.3 per 
cent of the original mailed sample, was used as the working sample. The 
returns were processed and a statistical “t" test was applied. The revults 
obtained were four-fold: 

1. Since the desegregation decision of 1954, there is a statistically significant 
increase for the change of group cohesion for New York City's Negroes. 
There were significant changes for all criteria except for the criterion of 
sensitivity. 

2. The upper-middle-middle class and the lower-middle class showed 
an increase for group cohesion without a statistically significant difference 
between them. 

3. Between the upper-middle-middle class and the lower class the only 
significant difference was for the criterion of sensitivity. Here, the upper- 
middle-middle class revealed an increase for this item, while the lower class 
exhibited a tendency toward no change or possibly toward a decrease for 
this item. 

4. Between the lower-middle class and the lower class there was no 
statistically significant difference in change for group cohesion. 
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CUE-DOMINANCE IN PERSON PERCEPTION AS A FUNCTION 
OF STRENGTH OF PERCEIVER.-NEED* t-*# 


Department of Piychology, Sociology and Anthesgalegy, Ueveerulty +f Nevuda 


Paut F. Secorp, CARL W. BACKMAN, AXD Huey E. Manton 


A. INTRODUCTION AXD PROBLEM 


In recent years attention has turned to the inference procemes by which 
a perceiver forms an impression of another person from partial informatimn. 
Various studies on this subject have employed widely different theoretical 
concepts and procedures (sec 1, 4,6, 8,9, 11,13, 14, 15, 16, 18). ‘They 
have, however, generally systematically varied verbal information about a 
hypothetical person and assessed the effects of these variations on inferences 
made by experimental Ss. Frequently, they use trait-curt (ee, honnrt, 
warm) to describe the stimulus person, and the judge makes inferences 
concerning other characteristics of* the person described. This technique has 
the advantage of permitting systematic, well-controlled variation in stimulus 
information, but sacrifices the richness that is surely involved in forming 
impressions of flesh-and-blood persons in a lifelike situation. Primarily 
because of the critical importance of verbal processes in the perception of 
people, however, the technique is justified if its findings are considered 
together with those resulting from more life like procedures. 

These studies raise the problem of assessing the relative effects of different 
trait-cues on inferences about persons. ‘The term cuedominance is introduced 
to refer to the relative strength of a cue-trait in affecting inference procemes. 
While it is undoubtedly true that the relative weights of cuvtraits change 


with the category of stimulus person being % 
of the perceiver to the stimulus person, these weights may have a residual 


invariance derived from the personality uth ৰ ference Ph 
reasonable hypothesis is that the influence 5 oe Et 
corresponds to the strength of the same trait in the ৰ্‌ 


Benedetti and Hill (2) have conducted a study to test this hypothesis 


* Received in the Editorial Office on সমশপংনয 5 BO (M-1892) from the 
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SC Institute of be Ho Ee 2 সব ন TViCe- Helen E- 
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From the Gordon Personality Test (7) they obtained a measure of cach §'s 
sociability. Ss were then divided into three equal-sized groups of high, 
medium, and low sociability. One-half of the persons in these Eroups was 
presented orally with the following list of cue-traits representing a hypo- 
thetical stimulus person: (a) intelligent, skillful, industrious, sociable, 
determined, practical, cautious. ‘The other half heard an indentical list 
except that the trait unsociable was substituted for sociable. After writing 
a brief description of their impression of the person represented by the trait 
list, §s were asked to select from a printed list of 20 pairs of traits the 
member of each pair that best fitted their impression. 

The three groups presented with the unsociable description of a stimulus 
person were found to attribute fewer desirable traits to him the higher their 
own sociability, but the three groups presented with the sociable description 
did not vary in the number of desirable traits attributed. We might say 
that perceivers low in sociability are somewhat more charitable about the 
lack of this trait in another person. Or generalizing from the other end of 
the function as represented by high sociable perceivers, we might say that 
we have less favorable attitudes towards" people who lack a trait that we 
possess in high degree. 

A variety of limitations of this interesting experiment may be noted. 

1. Only one trait-cue was varied. Context traits were held constant fo 
the sociable and unsociable person. 

2. ‘The use of context traits makes difficult the assessment of the relation 
between cue-dominance and impression-formation, because of possible inter- 
actions between context traits and the key trait. For example, the six context 
traits used were all “desirable,” and it may be that these traits created a 
highly desirable impression when combined with the key trait “‘sociable," 
establishing such strong “stimulus pull” that the judges were impelled to 
attribute desirable traits to the stimulus person regardless of their own 
sociability. This would account for the failure to obtain variation in cue- 
dominance with perceiver-strength when the stimulus person was described 
as sociable. 4 

3. Judges high in sociability were compared with judges low in this 
variable, making it difficult to rule out possible associated third factors that 
might account for differential impressions. A procedure comparing high and 
low traits within the same perceiver would have the advantage of using each 
S$ as his own control. 


4. The desirable member of each trait-pair was selected by E, and was 
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assumed to be identical for all §4. It would be prefersble to wie §'s own 


strength of cues. For example, one might use a4 an index the total mumier 
of attributed traits, including those that are neutral or undesirable, ss well 
2s those that are desirable. 

6. The finding of a relation between cue-dominance and strength of 
sociability in the perceiver could be explained as a function of s third 
variable, liking, since one tends to like people who are as similar 
to oneself (10). More specifically, the perceiver high in sociability has 
maximum dissimilarity to the unsociable stimulus person, and therefore 
attributes the smallest number of desirable traits to him 
The perceiver low in sociability, on the other hand, has maximum similarity 
to the unsociable stimulus person, and attributes the t 
desirable traits (“likes him best”). Because of this possibility the variable 
of liking is controlled in the present experiment. 2 + 

The general hypothesis investigated was as follows: 
stimulus person that correspond to dominant traits of the perceiver have 
more effect on the inference process than do trait-cues corresponding to 
traits not characteristic of the perceiver. 


B. MetrHov 


the experiment and were administered to 132 college students of both sexes. 


need affiliation is: 
‘This person enjoys being with 
share things with them. j 
Stimulus persons were also described in terms opposite to 
For example: 


This person does not enjoy being with 
make friends or to share things with them. 


a needs, and 14 
Thus, there were 14 person-descriptions based ak the PPS 
descriptions of persons described oppositely from needs. 
The forms were the following: 


people; he likes to make friends of te 
these needs. 


people; he does not like to 
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Inference checklist. ‘The inference checklist consisted of 20 pairs of bipolar 
traits, such as happy-unhappy, aggressive-passive, with a space at the top 
of the form for typing in one stimulus person description. Ss filled out the 
checklist by underlining the member of each trait-pair which represented the 
more probable inference concerning the attributes of the described person. 

Desirability checklist. The desirability checklist consisted of the same 20 
pairs of traits, presented without a person description. Ss underlined the 
member of each pair which they considered a more desirable attribute to have, 
If they could not decide between the pair members, they placed a check 
mark between the two traits. Desirability scores computed for each stimulus 
person were based only on those pairs of traits differing in desirability. 

Value-rank form. The value-rank form listed the 14 stimulus person 
descriptions, representing each of the 14 needs. § ranked the descriptions 
from the most-liked to the least-liked description. 

The Edwards PPS and the various forms were administered in three 


different sessions, each subsequent session following approximately one week 
later, as follows: 


Session 1. Edwards PPS 


Session 2. Inference checklist and desirability checklist 
Session 3. Value-rank form 


During session 2, each § received a set of six inference checklists headed 
by six different person descriptions. Unknown to S, these were the pair 
Tepresenting S’s highest-scoring PPS need and its opposite, the pair repre- 
senting his lowest-scoring need and its opposite, and the pair representing 
his median-scoring need and its Opposite. Only responses to the first two 
Pairs were analyzed in the present study. Half of the §s received the three 
“opposite” descriptions first, followed by the other three descriptions, order 
being reversed for the remaining Ss. Order in which the descriptions repre- 
sented high, median, and low PPS needs was randomized. 


E 
C. REsuLTs 


1. Cue-dominance Measured by Desirability Scores 


Desirability scores for each §, consisting of the number of favorable traits 
attributed by § to the stimulus person, were based only on those pairs which 
S had underlined on his desirability sheet. In other words, each S$’s own 
standard was used in determining desirability. Liking was controlled by 
selecting two Eroups from the 132 Ss: (a) those §s who liked both their 
high and low need descriptions (N = 29). and (b) those Ss who disliked 
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both their high and low need descriptions (N = 24). For this purpose, 
liking was defined as ranking from 1-7 on the value-rank form, and disliking 
as ranking from 8-14. Obviously, the 53 Ss selected are in the minority, 
for Ss most frequently liked their high need and disliked their low need. 
Selection of these Ss, however, permits the analysis to be conducted inde- 
pendently of the effects of like-dislike due to similarity of perceiver and 
perceived. 

A test of the hypothesis that S§ attributes more desirable traits to a stimulus 
person described in terms of his high need than to a person described in 
terms of his low need, with like-dislike partialled out, is shown in Table 1. 
The desirability score means in a given row are only slightly in the direction 
of the hypothesis, and are not significantly different. ‘Thus, as far as favorable 


TABLE 1 
EFFECTS OF STRENGTH OF PERCEIVER-NEED ON NUMBER OF FAVORABLE TRAITS 
ATTRIBUTED TO OTHERS 


Stimulus person 


Described Described 
in terms of in terms of ্ 
Perceive ‘s high need low need difference p* 
Likers of high and 
low need (N= 29) 11.96 11.00 + 0.96 > .05 
Dislikers of high and 
low need (N= 24) 7.65 7.38 + 0.27 > .05 


* Determined by the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test, one-tailed (Siegel, 
1956). 

inferences are concerned, trait-cues representing prominent needs in the 
perceiver do not play a more dominant role than trait-cues representing 
weak needs. In other words, if the perceiver likes a stimulus person, whether 
he is described in terms of the perceiver’s liked high or low needs does not 
appreciably affect the inferences he draws concerning his other traits. Similar 
null results occur for disliked stimulus persons. 

[ 


2. ,Cue-dominance Measured by Shift Scores 


The preceding analysis is essentially a comparison of the favorableness of 
the reattion to a stimulus person described in terms equivalent to an aspect 
of self one likes (or dislikes) with the reaction to a person described by a 
liked (or disliked) trait one does not possess. In a further analysis, inferences 
unrelated to favorability were compared for a stimulus person described in 


terms of the perceiver’s high need and one oppositely described. Obviously, 


inferences having little basis in social desirability might be expected to 
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occur. For example, one type of inference might be based on semantic linkage ; 
e.g., a person described as intelligent is thought to be wise. Inference might 
also range beyond mere semantic linkages, as where two traits having different 
meanings are nevertheless thought to co-vary together (18). The point of 
interest here is not whether such inferences occur, but whether these inferences 
are different when the cue-trait represents a high need of the perceiver than 
when it represents a low need. In studying this type of inference the effects 
of trait favorability were controlled by using only those trait-pairs which § 
had indicated were subjectively equal in desirability, and liking was con- 
trolled as in the previous analysis. 

The shift score, which represents the extent of difference between inferences 
made for stimulus persons oppositely described on a given need, is the number 
of changes occurring in checking neutral trait-pairs for these two types of 
stimulus persons. To give a concrete example, suppose that for a given §, 
10 of the 20 trait-pairs were subjectively equal in desirability. For a stimulus 
person described in terms of §’s high need, he checked a given member of 

* each pair. If, for a stimulus person described oppositely to his high need, 
he shifted five of the ten pairs, and maintained the other five unchanged, his 
shift score would be five. 


The hypothesis tested is that shift scores will be greater when stimulus 
persons are described in terms of §’s high need and its opposite than when 
described in terms of S§’s low need and its opposite. Table 2 reports the 
mean shift scores for various categories of like-dislike of high and low needs. 
For one category, mean shift scores are slightly in a reverse direction from 
that predicted by the hypothesis, although not significantly so. For the other, 
Shift score means are identical. Apparently greater shifts do not occur for 


TABLE 2 
EFFECTS OF STRENGTH OF PERCEIVER-NEED! ON SHIFT SCORES 


Stimulus person 


Described Described 
K in terms of in terms of 
Perceivers high need low need difference BH 
Likers of high and b 
low need (N = 29) 2.92% 3.28 .36 > 
Dislikers of high and 
low need (N= 24) 3.25 3.25 = Le 


* Each cell score is the mean number of neutral trait-pairs which shifted for 
a stimulus person described in terms of a given need and one oppositely described. 


** The significance level was determi ব Sais BETES 
ranks test (Siegel, 1956). ermined by the Wilcoxon matched-pairs sig 
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high need descriptions, where perceiver and stimulus person share a prominent 
trait. In sum, inferences from cue-traits are apparently independent of the 
strength of the trait in the perceiver. 


D. Discussion 


When liking and favorability are not controlled, one would obviously 
expect to find that the inferences which § makes concerning a stimulus person 
who shares a prominent trait of his would be different from inferences made 
when the trait is not shared. That is, since most persons like their high 
needs and dislike their low needs, they tend to attribute more favorable traits 
to a stimulus person described in terms of their high need than to one lacking 
this need, and contrariwise for a stimulus person described in terms of their 
low need. When liking and favorability are controlled, as in the present 
study, no such effect is found. Apparently the results obtained by Benedetti 
and Hill (2) could be accounted for in terms of the like-dislike variable, 
since they did not control this factor. 

After the present investigation was completed, an unpublished technical 
report (3), which contained further elaborations of the Benedetti and 
Hill (2) study came to our attention. ‘The strong relation originally found 
between the sociability of the perceiver and the impressions formed concerning 
unsociable stimulus persons was not confirmed in their later research. Although 
they extended their investigations to include various other stimulus person 
characteristics and some additional dependent variable judgments, they drew 
a conclusion similar to ours: “In general, one’s personality traits are not 
potent, over-all determiners of the impressions one forms of persons per- 
ceived as high or low in these same traits. There are selective relationships 
here, and these commonly characterize one sex rather than both 2 (p. 42). 
The part of their conclusion referring to “‘selective relationships" isa 
recognition of scattered but significant correlations between isolated stimulus 
person traits and dependent variable judgments which, however, are not very 
systematic, consistefit, or easy to interpret. E j Y 

The notion that perceiver traits should have a direct and simple relation 
to inferences made concerning stimulus persons described by the trait has not 
been found adequate. If there is a relation between perceiver traits and their 
presence in the stimulus person, it apparently is found only under special 
conditions and is probably confounded by other variables. Moreover, various 
other relations between perceiver and stimulus person may be of such over- 
riding importance that theory based upon static notions of personality and 
inference process is unlikely to find much support in empirical data. Affective 
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and role relations between perceiver and stimulus person may be so dynamic 
that fixed relations between the “personality structure” of the perceiver and 
“constant properties” of the stimulus person do not, in fact, exist. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following hypothesis was investigated: Trait-cues in the stimulus 
person that correspond to dominant traits of the perceiver have more effect 
on the inference process than do trait-cues corresponding to traits not charac- 
teristic of the perceiver. 

A series of stimulus person descriptions having a systematic relation to 
the highest and lowest scoring needs obtained by 132 Ss on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule were presented. These §s were asked to make 
inferences concerning the additional traits possessed by the stimulus persons 
by checking one member of each of 20 pairs of trait-words. On a separate 
form, independently of person-descriptions, §s also indicated whether one 
member of the trait pair was more desirable than the other, or whether the 
pair was subjectively equal in desirability. In a separate session, they also 
ranked 14 stimulus person descriptions, representing Edwards PPS needs, 
according to the degree to which they liked or disliked these kinds of persons. 

An analysis of the results indicated that when liking for the stimulus 
person was controlled, no appreciable difference was found between inferences 
made about the stimulus person representing one’s high PPS need and the 
person representing one’s low PPS need. This was true for desirable-unde- 
sirable trait-pairs and for neutral trait-pairs. ‘The suggestion was made that 
a theoretical notion involving a static personality structure and fixed properties 
of stimulus persons was too limited in scope, because of the importance of 
affective and role relations between perceiver and stimulus person which 
normally operate in face-to-face situations. 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


This is another report of our investigations on the formation of impromions 
of personality based on information communicated about an individual. 
The communications used in our previous studies described extrovertive 
and introvertive behavioral patterns. The question was raised: Will a 
communication give rise to an impression of a personality if it does not 
describe a behavioral pattern related to a personality type imtead, 
reflects a certain individual's attitude toward a social issue, hely, segrega- 
tion of Negroes? If two communications reflect different views on the 
segregation issue, will they foster different impressions of perwoality ? 
Will Ss be willing to answer questions about the described perton in areas 
which transcend the information contained in the communication? Will the 


u B. PROCEDURE 


A paragraph used in several experiments reads as Ee E 
On the way to the student union, Joan বজ EL নক alling 
toward her. Joan crossed the street to a i ডঃ esr 
union, Joan looked around to decide where to sit. 


ত্য 2, 5, 1960. 

* Received in the Editorial Office on November 15, of the American 

1 This, caport is based on a speech STE the = ee done for the 
Psychonomic Society in Chicago. The research Pan Relations, Yale University, 
Chmunication Research Program my the Rockefeller Foundation and is under, the 
which i a gr Department Psychology, 
general direction of Professor Carl I. Hovland, “ 
University. 315 
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white students were seated and at another table there were both white 
and Negro students. Joan walked over to the table at which there were 
only white students, drew up a chair and joined them. In the evening, in 
her sorority house, Joan said that Negro girls should not be admitted to 
the sorority. 


‘This paragraph is referred to as the S communication (S for segregation). 
Another paragraph, referred to as the M communication (M for mixing of 
the races) reads as follows: 

On the way to the Campus Coffee Shop, Joan saw a Negro coed walking 
toward her. Joan stopped to chat with her, In the campus coffee shop, 
Joan looked around to decide where to sit. She saw one table where only 
white students were seated and another table where both white and 
Negro students were seated. Walking over to the table with both white 
and Negro students, Joan drew up a chair and joined them. Later, in 
her sorority house, Joan voiced the opinion that Negro girls should be 
admitted to the sorority. 


‘Two other communications resulted from combining the S and M com- 
munications, one following immediately after the other, without a paragraph 
indentation between them. ‘The resulting paragraph is called the SM com- 
munication if the segregationist view is first. It is called the MS communica- 
tion if the segregationist view is second. These paragraphs are also referred 
to as the inconsistent communications. The M and the S paragraphs are 
called the consistent communications. 

An § is said to belong to Group S or M or SM or MS, if he received 
the corresponding communication. 

The experiment was introduced as a study to find out how people form 
impressions from what they read about someone (cf. 1, p. 35). The question- 
naire, answered immediately after the communication was read, was the 
same for all subjects, 


1. Experiment 1 


Experiment | was administered to a group of college students attending 
a Northwestern seminary of a fundamentalist Christian sect where training 
Was given in religious education, the ministry, and missionary work. We shall 
first consider mainly those who received a consistent communication. How 
strongly these §s were Opposed to segregation is suggested not only by sub- 
sequent interviews with them but also by their responses to the first question 
in the questionnaire which was, “Do you agree with Joan?” Of the 21 §s who 
read the S paragraph, only one § agreed with Joan whereas every one of the 
22 S§s who read the M paragraph agreed with Joan. (Of the 15 $s in Group 
SM and the 16 in Group MS, about half in each group agreed with Joan.) 


ABRAHAM $. LUCHINS AND EDNTH Ht. LUCHINS mn 


second question asked whether the § had a clear bmpremioe of the 
of girl Joan is. Affirmative answers were given by everyone in Gitoup 
but only by about two-thirds of Group S$, Does this revalt mesn that if 


that come to mind as he tries to describe Joan. The booklet then continerd 
with about 80 items, including queries with reference to Joan's appearance, 
such as the color of her hair and her eyes, her expremive movements, ber 
er and personality, her religious and political affiliations, ber wcholak 
ability, and her campus status and activities. Also included, toward the end 
of the questionnaire, were detailed questions concerning her views on vats 
aspects of the segregation issue. 

Most Ss were willing to answer these questions. Comments of “I doa't 
know” or “I have no basis for an answer" were infrequent. Such comments, 


Contained in the communication. 

It is of interest that the initial statements which §s wrote about Joan 
never alluded to all the behavior and characteristics revealed by the sub- 
sequent questions. This raises the problem: Was the actual impreuaon 
aroused by the communication more adequately portrayed in the §'s inital 
statement or in his answers to the specific questions? Did the impremson, 
ious facets later 
modify or 


Group S and Group M was 55 
groups reached or exceeded 50 per cent for 
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exceeded 20 per cent for seven-eights of the items. There were 70 differ- 
entiating items. Items which did not differentiate between Groups S and M 
included a question concerning Joan’s race, which was almost always described 
as White or Caucasian, and a question about whether or not she would hold 
the same opinion if the college were a private or a state institution. By and 
large, Joan-S (the Joan of the S communication) was seen as a very dif- 
ferent kind of person than Joan-M (the Joan of the M communication). 
Also, the §s liked Joan-M better than Joan-S. When asked, “Do you like 
Joan?” an affirmative answer was given by only 29 per cent of Group § 
but by 100 per cent of Group M. This fits the finding that the Ss of Group 
M offered a favorable general impression 68 per cent more often than Group 
S and gave favorable adjectives 86 per cent more often (e.g., Joan-S was 
described as prejudiced, uninformed, conceited, and snobbish but Joan-M 
as open-minded, broad-minded, Christian, and friendly). Group M more 
frequently pictured Joan as having green or blue eyes (45 per cent difference), 
fair complexion (26 per cent difference), and as being a conservative dresser 
(31 per cent difference). Joan-M was described as a Protestant 62 per cent 
more frequently (this was a Protestant college) and as a Republican 21 per 
cent more frequently (this was a Republican state). She was more often 
described as friendly and kind (81 per cent difference), sympathetic (63 per 
cent difference), and humanitarian (81 per cent difference). Group M more 
frequently reported Joan to have desirable opinions of herself, her fellow 
students, other boys and girls, her teachers, and her parents (differences 
between Groups M and S ranged from 29 to 84 per cent). She was regarded 
as getting along well with others (71 per cent difference). Similarly, she 
Was more often reported to be liked by her sorority sisters (53 per cent dif- 
ference) and in turn to be loyal to her sorority (38 per cent difference) 
and to be popular on campus (76 per cent difference). She was more often 
described as doing above-average school Work, as indulging in sports, and as 
being very active in extra-curricula activities (from 20 to 44 per cent dif- 
ferences). Group M more frequently gave affirmative answers when asked 
whether Joan is law-abiding (57 per cent difference), respects authority 


. 2 In each item, a reply was classified as an M reply if it, or responses similar to 
it, had been made by at least 20 per cent more §s in Group M than in Group $. 
The 70 items with an M response are referred to as differentiating items. Items 
cited in the text are mainly examples of differentiating items. Among the items 
which did not differentiate between Groups S§ and M were questions concerning 
Joan’s rate of walking, her body build, her nationality, whether she is a follower, 
follows group decisions, whether her views on. sororities are commensurate with 
her principles, and her school major or favorite school subjects. Most of these 
also failed to differentiate between Groups S and M of Experiments 2 and 3. 
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(61 per cent difference), and believes in democracy (67 per cent difference). 
Joan-M was more often reported to be a leader (66 per cent difference), 
a clear thinker (81 per cent difference), as having a mind of her own (43 
per cent difference), as having principles (43 per cent difference), and as 
being consistent (21 per cent difference). 

Joan-M was more frequently reported not to be muddle-headed (62 per 
cent difference), not easily swayed (38 per cent difference), not a respecter 
of tradition (45 per cent difference), not raised in the Deep South (57 per 
cent difference), and as not being prejudiced (86 per cent difference between 
Groups S and M). 

In short, these S§s, who were almost unanimous in their opposition to 
segregation, tended to picture the Joan of the § communication in an un- 
favorable light and tended to attribute virtues to the Joan of the M com- 
munication. Is it generally characteristic of impressions of personality that 
we have favorable impressions of people who share our beliefs? If the com- 
munications are given to §s who strongly favor segregation, will the present 
results tend to be reversed so that Joan S$ becomes the virtuous one? We have 
recently collected data from both pro-segregation and anti-segregation Ss in 
the South. It should be of interest to see what analysis of the data reveals 
on this point. 

Let us now turn to the items in the questionnaire which pertained directly 
to integration or mixing of the races. There were 21 items which asked if 
Joan would favor integration in various situations, e.g. integration in 
schools, at parties, at church, in restaurants, at the beach, and whether she 
Would patronize a Negro’s store, a Negro physician or dentist, vote for a 
Negro for office, share a room with a Negro girl, and od In each of 
these items Group M gave significantly more affirmative responses than 
Group S, the differences ranging from 62 to 95 per cent and averaging 
about 84 per cent. For examples, see Table 1. $s tended to Ernesto toe 
attitude implied in the communication to situations other than those describe 
init. « 

2. Experiment 2 


i i inconsistent communications 
We one consideration of responses to the incon: ¢ 
oe iments. Experiment 2 was a 


in order to refer briefly to some other experi 
replication of the previous experiment. The present §s attended a state 


y) il + About 
university located in the same city as the seminary শীতক শা or 
50 per cent of each of the present groups FEC mE ন) be more, the 
Sororities compared to only five per cent in Experiment 1. Further » they 
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were not as homogeneous in their views on segregation as were the preceding 
Ss. This is suggested not only by interviews following the experiment but 
also by their answers to the first question, “Do you agree with Joan?” 
Aflirmative answers were given by 33 per cent of the 15 S§s in Group § 
(compared to five per cent in Experiment 1) and by 53 per cent of the 15 
Ss in Group M (compared to 100 per cent in Experiment 1.). This 20 per 
cent difference in agreement with Joan between Groups S and M contrasts 
sharply with the 95 per cent difference in the first experiment. In short, 
responses to the first question imply that the present §s were not as vehement 
either in their disagreement with Joan-S or in their agreement with Joan-M.8 
Would there therefore be less marked differences between Groups S and M 
and would S§s be less prone to draw inferences or to generalize from the 
communication than were the previous S§s? For those questionnaire items 
which did not directly ask for Joan’s views on integration, there was an 
increase in none responses. There was also a decrease, averaging about 20 
per cent, in the differences between Groups S and M. However, in the 21 
items that asked for Joan’s views on integration, the differences between 
the present Groups S and M were as marked as in Experiment 1 and were 
even larger in 16 of the 21 items. The differences now ranged from 80 to 
100 per cent with a mean of 88 per cent (cf. Table 1). Thus, the §s were 
Just as prone as were the previous §s to generalize that Joan-S would con- 
sistently be opposed to integration and that Joan-M would consistently 
favor integration. For the questionnaire as a whole, differences between 
Groups S§ and M reached or exceeded 50 per cent in over one-third of the 
items and reached or exceeded 20 per cent in about three-quarters of the items. 


8 The following were the descriptive terms used (in Experiment 2) in S®’ initial 
statements about Joan and when they were asked to list adjectives or traits that 
came to mind as they try to describe her. ; 

Group S: unreasonable, warped, twisted, socialite, proud, superior, indefinite, 
afraid, extreme, snobbish, bigoted, intolerant, stubborn, strong-willed. 

Group M:: friendly, humanitarian, considerate, loyal, kind," good-hearted, tolerant, 
strong character, individualist, conformist, mixes well, forward, attractive, tie 
martyr-type, trouble-maker, social crusader. Y 

Group SM: unpredictable, easily swayed, easily persuaded, persuasible, liberal but 
easily influenced, fickle, inconsistent, changeable, unstable, very mixed up, makes 
hasty decisions, immature, moody, unsure of herself, how she feels depends upon 
the particular Negro involved, prejudiced, biased, bold, snobbish, rude, emotional, 
normal, average, pretty, sociable. A 

Group MS: inconsistent, changeable, easily influenced, easily swayed, unpredictable, 
Contradictory, unsure, indecisive, weak character, no definite character, moody, two 
faced, biased, hypocrite, snobbish, catty, insecure, conformist, follower, dogmatic, 
adamant, superficial, shallow, messy, careless, indolent, lack of reasoning, not iat 
intelligent, socially maladjusted, Outspoken, prejudiced, unprejudiced, open-minded, 
conventional, normal, average, friendly, amiable, warm. 
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‘The direction of the difference was the same as in Experiment 1 in 58 of the 
70 items which had differentiated between Groups M and S in Experiment 
1 and in every item pertaining directly to integration. 


3. Experiment 3 


In Experiment 2, a number of §s who had agreed with Joan-S or who 
had disagreed with Joan-M said that they did so because sororities should 
have the freedom to restrict their membership. ‘This led us to devise new 
communications concerned only with segregation in relation to Sorority 
membership. The new S paragraph reads as follows: 


Joan and her roommate walked out of the Sorority house. As they left, 
Joan's roommate asked, “Do you think our sorority ought to ignore the 
state board’s ruling and use color or race as a basis for restricting 
membership?” Joan answered, “I think our sorority should. The state 
board should practice the principles of democracy and not dictate to 
sororities and fraternities about color or race as the basis of their 
membership.” + 


The new M paragraph reads as follows: 


Joan and her roommate walked toward the sorority house. As they 
entered, Joan’s roommate asked, “Do you think our sorority ought to 
comply with the state board’s ruling and not use color or race as a 
basis for restricting membership?” Joan answered, “I think our sorority 
should. Sororities and fraternities should practice the principles of 
democracy and not let color or race dictate the basis of their member- 


ship.” 

Note that Joan appeals to the Principles of democracy in both communica- 
tions. By combining these new Paragraphs, as before, without a paragraph 
indention, we obtained SM and MS paragraphs. 

Experiment 3, using these new communications, was conducted in the same 
state university as Experiment 2. As in that experiment, about half of each 
Eroup were members of sororities and fraternities. When asked if they 
agreed with Joan, Group S gave 40 per cent affirmative responses and 


Group M 60 per cent; the 20 per cent difference here is just what was 
obtained in Experiment 2.4 


4 There were more 


[ A Varied reasons for agreement or disagreement with Joan after 
the inconsistent com 


munications than after the consistent communications. For 
example, in Group MS of Experiment 2, reasons given for agreeing with Joan 
included the following: segregation is Wrong; Joan had to yield to sorority pressure; 
Negroes should be admitted. Reasons given for not agreeing with Joan included 


EE: she is inconsistent; she is indecisive; she is discriminatory; she is 
Eg 
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Although the present §s had read about Joan only in relation to sorority 
membership, they were still quite willing to answer the many questions about 
her. On items which did not concern Joan's views on integration, the dif- 
ferences between Groups § and M were similar to those in Experiment 2. 
However, for items directly pertaining to integration, differences between 
Groups S and M were far less marked than before. Responses indicating 
that Joan favored integration ranged from 20 to 67 per cent in Group § with 
a mean of 44 and from 40 to 93 in Group M with a mean of 70. The 26 
per cent difference is about the average difference that prevailed between 
the present Groups S and M in the other items of the questionnaire. The 
mean difference on the integration items is about 60 per cent less than the 
corresponding difference in the previous experiments, suggesting that the 
present Ss did not generalize Joan’s attitude toward integration to the same 
extent as before. One wonders if there would have been more generalization 
if the communication had dealt with another aspect of segregation (e.g, 
Joan’s willingness to eat at the sgme table with a Negro coed) instead of her 
views on sorority membership. Would there be more generalization if Joan 
explicitly said that her sorority’*should or should not admit Negro coeds, 
rather than appeal as she did to principles of democracy as a basis for 
compliance or non-compliance with the state board's ruling? 

The difference in percentages of a given response between Groups S and 
M went in the same direction as in Experiment 1, for over three-quarters of 
the questionnaire items, for 64 of the 70 differentiating items, and’ for 
every item directly concerned with integration. 


C. ComPARISON OF THE THREE EXPERIMENTS 


In all three experiments the differences between Groups S and M consis- 
n for every integration item and for over two- 


te i me directio Ke k 
ntly went in the sa লট 


thirds of the remaining items. For example, in all three y 
Group M more sreduet tl reported that they agree with Joan, that 2 চা 
her and that she is likeable, that she dresses conservatively, has 
opinions of herself, her fellow students, and her teachers, is ৰ Yt y G4 
sympathetic, is a liberal, has humanitarian feelings, isa rotes I 
Popular on the campus, gets along well with others, is active in hee 3 য 
activities, indulges in sports, respects authority, isa clear thin nn i 
leader, has a mind of her own, believes in the opinions she | ie 
lieves in democracy. In contrast, Joan-S was more hen a 
in all three experiments as raised in the Deep ge “কৰ রঃ জৰ 
others, as prejudiced, unfriendly, unkind, and so on. these 
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that the impression aroused by the § communication was quite different 
than that aroused by the M communication. The results further suggest 
that certain characteristics or personality types may be associated with 
different views on segregation. It will be of interest to see what happens 
to the impression when the group of Ss is strongly in favor of segregation. 
Such data is now under analysis. Another problem for future research 
is to see what happens when the communication denies or confirms some 
of the properties which we found attributed to Joan, e.g, if it describes 
her as Protestant or if it describes her as Catholic or Jewish; if it describes 
her as friendly or unfriendly, or as popular or unpopular, and so on. 


D. INCONSISTENT COMMUNICATIONS 


Let us now consider responses made after the inconsistent communications 
were read. In each of the three experiments, there were 15 Ss in Group SM 
and 15 or 16 in Group MS. None responses were somewhat higher than 
after the consistent communications in each experiment. From 38 to 57 per 
cent reported having a clear impression of Joan. Yet, many §s commented that 
Joan was inconsistent. Such comments were made spontaneously and also 
in response to one of the final items on the questionnaire. In fact, some Ss said 
that they did not agree with Joan (both Joan-M and Joan-S) because she 
Was inconsistent or unstable or impulsive because she changed too fast. This 
awareness of inconsistencies differs from what we found in experiments 
utilizing combined descriptions of extrovertive and introvertive behavior. 
There, only infrequently did §s report that they were aware of inconsis- 
tencies in behavior. 

In the experiments with extrovertive and introvertive descriptions it was 
also found that responses to the inconsistent communication almost always 
lay between responses to the two consistent communications; that is, the 
percentages of a given response to the two consistent communications served 
as upper and lower bounds for the percentages of the same response to the 
inconsistent communications. In other Words, percentages of a given response 
were less extreme for the inconsistent communications, suggesting that 
one half of the communication tended to tone down the influence of the 
other half. This finding is not so clear in the present experiments. Percentages 
of responses to the M and S communications both served as bounds in about 
60 per cent of the questionnaire items in Experiment 1 and in about 
50 per cent of the items in Experiment 2. In both Experiments 1 and 2 
the bounding property held for all items that directly concerned integration. 
In Experiment 3, however, the bounding property did not hold for some 
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f the integration items and held for only about onethird of the total 
1onnaire. 
An interesting result in the experiments with the extrovertive snd 
introvertive descriptions was the tendency toward primacy eflect, that bs, 
the tendency for the first half of the communication to exert an apparently 
greater influence on the impression. In attempts to study whether or mot 
primacy cffects prevailed in the present experiments, we adopted the follow 
ing rough gauge, patterned after our previous experiments; if the difference 
in percentages of a given response between Groups SM and MS went in the 
f direction as the difference between Groups S and Mi, it was considered 
indicate primacy effect; if the difference went in an opposing direction, 
it was considered a sign of recency effect, that is, a sign that the second half 
Of the communication had the greater influence on the impression. 
Based on this criterion, primacy effects predominated for questionnaire 
“items that directly pertained to integration. Out of the 21 integration items, 
i effects were found in If items in Experiment l, in 13 items in 
Experiment 3 and in 18 items in Experiment 3. In other words, the first 
part of the communication tended to exert a greater influence on the $4 
predictions of Joan’s attitudes and behavior with regard to integration. 
“Considering the questionnaire as a whole, we find that in Experiment | about 
twice as many items showed primacy effects as showed recency efiects and 
‘in Experiment 3, over three times as many items revealed primacy effects 
as revealed recency effects. But in Experiment 2 recency effects occurred more 
Often than primacy effects. The reasons for these differences are not clear. 
However, we suspect that differences in the awareness of inconsistencies in 
the communication may be a factor. In a previous report (1), we hypothe- 
sized that awareness of inconsistencies may interfere with primacy effects. 
It is of interest therefore that the question, “Do you think she (Joan) is 
consistent?” was answered affirmatively by 10 per cent of the Ss who 
Teceived the inconsistent communications in Experiment 2 compared to 16 
per cent in Experiment 1 and 32 per cent in Experiment 3. Spontancous 
Comments also indieated that awareness of inconsistencies Was greatest in 
Experiment 2, somewhat less in Experiment 1, and least in Experiment 3. 
Primacy effects were inversely related to py vies of ক 
that is, the greater the (apparent) awareness of inconsistencies # 
ment, the smaller the primacy মকৰ লং ক কতা কী those found 
‘in our study of the Einstellung effect in p . 

Even in Experiment 3, where primacy effects were largest, the effects দন 
not as clearcut and pronounced as in experiments where extrovertive 
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introvertive information was used. Is this because the present communications 
concerned a controversial and emotionally-charged social issue? There is a 
need for investigation of the relationship between primacy effect and the 
controversial nature of the information or its emotional impact on the 
recipients of the communication. 


E. SoME CoMMENTS 


At the end of the experiment, §s were asked, “On what basis did you 
answer the questions?” Some said that they answered on the basis of what 
they had read about Joan. Some said that they answered on the basis of a 
person they knew or on the basis of a personality type. Some said they 
did not know the basis they used. Interestingly enough, those who claimed to 
base their answers on the communication had given answers which transcended 
the communication, just as had the other Ss. This may not be surprising 
since the questions they were asked referred to areas which went beyond the 
communication. A question, so to speak,-intends certain answers. That the 
form and intent of the question may influence testimony is well known from 
court room experiences. Moreover, the form and intent of the question may 
even influence the answers found to the question in scientific research. 

Our §s were in an ambiguous situation. On the one hand, they had so 
to speak, committed themselves to the task of answering the questions, a 
commitment which involved interpersonal relationships between the §s and 
the E. On the other hand, there was the commitment to the evidence con- 
tained in the communication they had just read. It is of interest to attempt 
experimentally to vary the situation so that Ss would adhere closely to the 
information in the communication as they answer the questions, i.e., to 
increase their commitment to the evidence. Using the extrovertive and intro- 
vertive descriptions, we have found that the tendency to go beyond the com- 
munication decreased markedly when S§s were told to cite evidence from the 
communication to support their answers. As may be expected, this variation 
resulted in an increase in failures to respond and in statements such as “I 
have no information” or “I don’t know” or “maybe.” Surprisingly, such 
answers were sometimes given for questions on which information was 
available in the communication, these Ss had become so cautious that they 
were not adhering to the evidence. 

This raises what is to us a fascinating problem. How can individuals be 
made to respond in terms of the concrete particular situation ; i.e., to be true 
to the evidence? What are the conditions under which people react to a 
particular person, object, or event, in terms of its uniqueness and particularity, 
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rather than facing it from the frame of reference of their past experience, 
abstractions, generalizations, and categorizations? Study of these conditions 
may cven add to our understanding of the nature of the processes of abstrac- 
tion and generalization. It seems to us that it is just as important to study 
the particularization-process as it is to study the gencralization-proces. 

Apart from their theoretical importance, studies of how to enhance ad 
herence to the particular or to the evidence on which a report or imprewion 
is supposed to be based, may yield results which are of practical importance 
in training individuals to be good observers and reporters. These are 
important characteristics not only in the clinic, the courtroom and in journal- 
ism, but in other life situations, and certainly in the scientific endeavors. 

The present experimental set-ups readily lend themselves to variations. 
Factors which may be varied include the following: 

1. The source of the communication or the E and his relation to the §. 

2. The setting in which the experiment is conducted and the manner in 
which the information is communigated. For example, it may be read aloud 
to the Ss, or a moving-picture portrayal of the communication may be shown. 

3. The number of §s who re¢eive the information. For example, the 
experiment has been conducted individually as well as with Eroups. It has 
also been done with pairs of Ss, one getting the § communication and the 
other the M communication, and with the two §s subsequently asked to 
compare and reconcile their impressions. 

4. The population. Ss of various ages may be used as well 2s $s frém 
different geographical areas, of various religions and races, of diversified 
educational and socio-economic backgrounds, and, of course, with different 
views on segregation. It is also of interest to utilize mental patients a 5s. 

5. The nature of the consistent communications. Changes may be intro- 
duced in the amount of information, its vividness, the contexts in which 
the behavior occurs, and the sex of the main actor in the communication as 
well as other information given about him. Also, the nature of the social 
issue may be changed} e.g, a political, religious, SEONG OE scientific nt 
We are presently ttilizing the extrovertive and introvertive descriptions 
(rewritten so that the name “Joan” appears) with the present quttoAEITS 

6. The nature of the inconsistent communications. ‘The extent of incon- 
sistency between the two parts may be varied. One part of the communication 
may offer more or less information than the subsequent inconsistent part. 
For example, what happens to primacy-recency effects it the COUOIICANON 
of Experiment 3, which deals with segregation only with betes sp Sed 
membership, is combined with the contrasting communication 0 $ other 
experiments which deals also with segregation in other situations 
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7. ‘The time factor. What happens, in time, to various aspects of the 
impression and what is the fate of primacy-recency effects? ‘These matters 
can perhaps be studied through interviews with the S§s at various intervals 
or through readministrations of the questionnaire. It is also of interest to 
allow various intervals of time (hours or days) to elapse between the reading 
of the communication and the first administration of the questionnaire. 
Another variation is to use spaced rather than massed presentation of the 
information, i.e., to introduce larger time intervals (minutes, hours, days) 
between the sentences or bits of information in the communication or between 
the two inconsistent blocks of information. ‘This may allow study of what 
happens to the impression as more (consistent or inconsistent) information 
is added. - 

8. The questionnaire. The nature of the questions and the order in which 
they are asked may be varied. The specificity of the questions may be varied. 
For example, Ss may be asked “What does Joan look like?” before they are 
asked specific questions concerning her appearance. Also, we have given §s 
one consistent paragraph, then the questionnaire, then immediately afterwards 
the other consistent paragraph, and then again the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire may also be given before the communication to see what kind 
of impression they had before the communication is read. 

9. The instructions. For example, the instructions may be altered to 
increase Or decrease the S’s adherence to the evidence or to increase or decrease 
primacy effects (cf. 1, 2). 

It has been said that to suggest future research is useless unless one intends 
to do the research himself. Although we have done some of the variations and 
intend to do others, we cannot do all the suggested research or all possible 
variations. We abide by the dictum that E00d research calls for working a 
Problem to death but not that the investigator has to work himself to death. 
We hope others will be enticed to conduct some of the variations. Many of 
them can readily be used as demonstrations in the classroom and thus allow 
teaching to be combined with research. 


F. SUMMARY 


Experiments reported upon dealt with formation of impressions of person- 
ality based on a communication which reflected an individual’s views toward 
segregation of Negroes. Describing the behavior of a college student named 
Joan, one communication reflected on attitude favoring segregation and the 
other communication on attitude favoring mixing or integration of the races 
in the same context. The former is referred to as the S paragraph or as 
describing Joan-S and the latter as the M paragraph or as describing Joan-M. 
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‘Two more communications were obtained by combining the § and M para- 
graphs, one immediately after the other, without a paragraph indention 
between them. These are referred to as the SM or MS sequence, depending 
on whether the S$ communication is the first or last part. They are also 
referred to as inconsistent whereas the S$ and M paragraphs are called con- 
sistent. 

The same communications were used in Experiments 1 and 2. The com- 
munications used in Experiment 3 dealt with Joan's views on segregation 
only in relation to sorority membership, rather than in several situations 
as in the other experiments (conversation with a Negro coed, eating at the 
same table with Negro students, and sorority membership). An § is said 
to belong to Group S, M, SM; or MS if he received the corresponding com- 
munication. ‘The same questionnaire was used for all §s. 

$s in Experiment 1 were students at a seminary in a Northwestern city 
who were strongly opposed to segregation. Ss in Experiments 2 and 3 were 
students at a state university in the same city who were less homogeneous in 
their views on segregation, although more of them opposed than favored 
segregation. Whereas only about five per cent of each group in Experiment 1 
belonged to fraternities or sororities, the figure was about 50 per cent in Ex- 
periments 2 and 3. 

§s answered questions about Joan which transcended the information 
explicitly given in the communication. These included questions about Joan's 
appearance, expressive movements, personality and character traits, religious 
and political affiliations, intellectual qualities, campus status and activities, 
her self-image, her relation to others, and her views on integration in a 
variety of situations. Ss apparently inferred and abstracted from the com- 
munication to areas quite outside its scope of information. : 

Each of the communications gave rise to an impression of a personality, 
the impression being clearer for the consistent than for the inconsistent com- 
munications. ‘The attitude reflected in the consistent communications tended 
to be generalized to a variety of situations. For example, Joan-M was more 
often reported as favoring integration of schools, churches, restaurants, 
beaches, and bathrooms; as willing to vote for a Negro, to patronize a Negro 
store, physician or dentist, and to share her room with a Negro coed. For 
21 items concerned with Joan’s views on integration, the difference between 
Groups S and M was more marked when the communication itself involved 
segregation in several situations (Experiments 1 and 2) than when it 
involved segregation only with reference to sorority membership (Experi- 
ment 3); for these items, the differences between the two groups averaged 
84, 88 and 26 per cent in Experiments 1, 2, and 3, respectively. For the 
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remaining items, the difference was larger when the Ss were homogeneous in 
their opposition to segregation (Experiment 1), averaging 45 per cent in 
Experiment 1 compared to about 25 per cent in the other experiments. 

Not only in every integration item, but also in many other items, the differ- 
ence between Groups S$ and M went in the same direction in every experi- 
ment. For example, in each experiment Joan-M was more often described as 
likeable, friendly, kind, sympathetic, unprejudiced, popular on campus, 
active in extra-curricula activities, doing above-average school work, a 
clear thinker, a leader, having favorable opinions of herself, her fellow 
students and her teachers, etc. The results suggest that our Ss tended to 
associate different personalities or personality types with different views on 
segregation. Although they tended to view Joan-M in a more favorable 
light than Joan-S, it is of interest to see what happens with Ss who favor } 
segregation. (Such data is now under analysis. ) 

With regard to the inconsistent communications, we were interested in 
whether primacy effects would be found, i.e., whether the first part of the 
communication would exert a greater influence on the impression than the 
second part. In the integration items of’ the questionnaire, primacy effects 
were found in every experiment. In the remaining items, primacy effects | 


predominated in Experiments 1 and 3 but not in Experiment 2. This finding 
may be related to the apparently greater awareness of inconsistencies in the 


formation based on communications concerning extrovertive and introvertive 
behavior. Methodological problems were mentioned concerning the role of 
the questionnaire in the impression of personality and in the expression of the 
impression. We noted the importance of studying not only abstraction and 
generalization but also Particularization, e.g., of studying conditions which 
foster or hinder adherence to particular evidence in its uniqueness and 
particularity in impression-formation and in testimony. Finally, variations 
in the experimental setup were suggested. 
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A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


The Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Values (1) is an easily administered 
self-rating instrument which has been frequently employed in studies where 
self-acceptance has been used as a criterion for adjustment. The instrument 
consists of 49 adjectivest which are descriptive of traits that occur frequently 
in the self-concept definitions of persons in therapy, and for each of these 
adjectives the testee is instructed to rate himself on five-point scales with 
respect to: (a) his Self-Concept, i.e., how much of the time the trait is 
characteristic of him as a person; (b) Self-Acceptance, i.e., to what extent 
the testee accepts (likes or dislikes) himself as described in the first oper- 
ation; and (c) Ideal Self, i.e., how often the testee would like to have 
more of the trait in question. A Self-Acceptance score is obtained by 
totalling the numerical values of the ratings made for the second operation. 
A measure of the discrepancy between the self-concept and the ideal ‘Self 
is obtained by computing the differences between the numerical values of 
the first and third rating operations and then summing these without regard 
for sign. Several studies have reported favorably on the reliability and 
validity of the Index (1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 13, 14). 

The present analysis of the factorial dimensions of the Bills’ Index was 
undertaken for two principal reasons. First, it was felt that it would be of 
some theoretical value to factor an instrument that was based upon traits 
which frequently appear in self-concept descriptions, since such an analysis 
could reveal the basic dimensions that influence, or are reflections of, the 
process of self-conceptualization. This kind of data could be helpful in ex- 
tending our present understanding of personality organization. Secondly, it 
Was hoped that a factor analysis of the Index might suggest new Ways of 
scoring the instrument which could extend its usefulness. In reality the 
present instrument yields meaningful information about a single variable 


on November 21, 1960. 
listed as a part of Table 1. 
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only, for the Self-Acceptance and Discrepancy scores are correlated to the 
extent of —.77 and are thus almost collinear. Occasionally the numerical 
values of the Self-Concept and Ideal Self ratings are totalled in order to 
introduce two new scores into an analysis (7, 9). But the meaning of both 
these scores is obscure, since the traits in the Index are so diverse, and since 
both positive and negative traits are included in the instrument. If the neg- 
ative traits, being in the minority, do not add much variance to the total 
scores, it might be conjectured that the Self-Concept score is nothing more 
than another measure of self-acceptance, while the Ideal Self score may be 
somehow related to a negative self-concept or to a high level of aspiration. 
In any event, the use of these two scores seems both uninformative and risky 
in view of our present lack of insight into" what they measure. A factor 
analysis of the Self-Concept section of the Index should shed considerable 
light on the basic aspects of personality that are being tapped by the instru- 
ment, and this in turn might suggest new scores and interpretations that 
could enhance the usefulness of an already, useful instrument. 


B. MErHop 


The Ss of this study were 147 female college students, mostly sophomores, 
who were enrolled in the teacher-preparation program at a midwestern 
university. Each of these students took the Bills’ Index under standard con- 
ditions of administration. The 49 responses to the Self-Concept section of 
the Index were recorded on a separate IBM card for each student. The 
49 variables were intercorrelated, and the resulting correlations were factored 
by means of Thurstone’s centroid method (16). Orthogonal rotations were 
then performed by means of Kaiser's Varimax technique (12). The IBM 
Model 650 electronic computer was utilized for all statistical computations. 


C. REesuLms 


Seven factors were extracted from the 49 X 49 correlation matrix. Appli- 
cation of Humphrey’s rule (11) and Burt’s empirical formula (15) indicated 
that factorization should be terminated after extraction of this seventh 
factor. ‘The rotated matrix is shown in Table 1. Analysis of the factor 
loadings resulted in the following factor descriptions. 

Factor I has high negative loadings for the adjectives “nervous” and 
“fearful,” with a high positive loading for “calm.” It has moderately high 
positive loadings for “normal,” “stable,” “merry,” “optimistic,” “acceptable,” 


and “mature.” This pattern of loadings suggests that Factor I might appro- 
Priately be called Freedom from Anxiety. 


TG. 
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TABLE 1 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX FOR THE BILLS’ INDEX OF ADJUSTMENT AND VALUES 
1 I Hi IV Vv VI VII 

1. acceptable 42 AQ 06 AS 03 — 03 29 

2. accurate ‘08 33 .00 Al 06 .A9 AS 

3. alert ‘25 AS 09 29 AG 28 A+ 

4. ambitious .00 41 —.08 —.13 24 28 A7 

5. annoying —.09 —.20 45 —.09 —.06 A7 —.34 

6. busy —.04 36 —.13 03 .A7 00 31 

7. calm 59 .02 03 Al —.01 25 03 

$8. charming 20  —.07 —.22 47 A7 04 .03 

9. clever ‘09 AO .00 59 —.05 ‘25 07 
10. competent *23 ‘30 ‘01 .A8 si7 A7 36 
11. confident 30 19 05 60 07 A2 34 
12. considerate 07 .06 —.28 A6 66 .A7 AG 
13. cruel —.04 = .08 34 .06 —13  —.06 09 
14. democratic .02 A8 —.09 Al .08 40 20 
15. dependable .01 AS —.06 07 AT ‘20 ‘72 
16. economical 04 .21 —.08 ‘02 —.05 40 12 
17. efficient —.09 438  —.09 ‘25 29 4l A9 
18. fearful —.59 04 09 —.15 —.12 .03 ‘07 
19. friendly ‘29 —.65 —.05 .A7 47 Al 28 
20. fashionable 14 A4  —.18 54 47 05 AS 
21. helpful ‘03 31 —.-22 SE 52 .00 —.06 
22. intellectual .22 57 —.07 -22 .01 A+ 09 
23. kind 14 18 —.19 ‘07 74 03 05 
24. logical 38 13 ‘12 28 A6 48 .06 
25. meddlesome 06 = .02 56 —.10 —.05 —.01 —.13 
26. merry 4 —ll —.01 40 .08 07 A4 
27. mature 42 *23 —.09 AS 36 17 04 
28. nervous —.62 02 .10 .00 044 —.01 2.06 
29. normal 48 —.07 —.16 ‘12 A6 —.04 AS 
30. optimistic 44 12 .10 ‘07 .02 .07 .03 
31. poised 32 04 —.12 57 26 09 —.07 
32. purposeful 15 58 .03 .08 13 4s 27 
33. reasonable 37 ‘13 —.14 A3 .20 41 ‘12 
34. reckless —.19  —.21 36 .08 —.08 12  —.21 
35. responsible 16 40 —.01 AS 42 1 ৰ 
36. sarcastic 08  —.02 S51  — 02 —20  —-. ! 
37. sincere .07 02 —.13 03 47 A4 ‘30 
38. stable 45 17 .02 A$ -22 35 07 
39. studious —.14 67 —.17 —.07 —.05 .20 ¥ 
40. successful 39 35  —.08 42 no 4 a 
41. stubborn —.17 .03 57 .00 0’ —. “ 
42. tactful 12 29 —.14 46 23 a % 
43. teachable fs 3.) .21 10 A4 21 2 % 
44. useful 32 07 .03 38 *27 jr | 
45. worthy 22 07 —.22 29 ‘38 K F- 
46. broad-minded ‘19 —.09 —.07 ি) { fh ee ডা 
47. businesslike .06 19 —.02 22 io So 1 
48. competitive —.02 45 10 bE TG se বু 
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Factor TI has high positive loadings for “studious,” “intellectual," and 
“purposeful," with moderately high positive loadings for “‘competitive," 
“ambitious,” and “responsible.” Inspection of these loadings suggests that 
Factor TI might best be labeled Motivation for Intellectual Achievement. 

Factor TI has high positive loadings for “stubborn,” “‘meddlesome," 
“sarcastic,” and “fault-finding" and lesser but still appreciable loadings for 
“annoying” and “cruel.” Examination of these and other loadings suggests 
that Factor II might be provisionally interpreted as that of Offensive Social 
Conduct, 

Factor IV has high loadings for “confident,” “clever," “poised,” and 
“fashionable,” with “charming,” “tactful,” and “successful” following close 
behind. It scems logical to refer to Factor IV as Social Poise and Saf- 
Confidence. 

Factor V has very high loadings for “kind” and “considerate” and 
relatively high loadings for “helpful,” “friendly,” and “sincere.” It seems 
clear that Factor V describes a Warm-Hearted Attitude toward Others. 

Factor VI seems quite the opposite to Factor V, for this factor has high 
loadings for such traits as “businesslike” and “logical,” with moderately 
high loadings for “efficient,” “reasonable,” “economical,” and “stable.” Al- 
though it is somewhat difficult to attach a label to this combination, we might 
tentatively think of Factor VI as Impersonal Efficiency. 

Factor VII has a very high loading for “dependable,” with lesser loadings 
for>“teachable” and “responsible.” This is probably the most poorly de- 
termined factor of the seven extracted, but with this in mind it might be 
provisionally interpreted as Dependability. 


D. Discussiov 


It is interesting to note that a simple 49-item instrument can yield six 
OF seven relatively well-determined and meaningful factors that would seem 
to have much practical significance in terms of their implications for the 
day-to-day adjustment and contentment of the individeal. Since the final 
selection of items for the Index was based upon traits most frequently 
mentioned in client-centered interviews (1), the factors extracted might 
Properly be regarded not only as dimensions of personality but also as basic 
areas of concern for students with problems of adjustment. As dimensions 
of personality their relevance to other factorial studies is apparent, for 
many of the present factors parallel those identified in investigations by 
Cattell (8) and Eysenck (10). For example, the Freedom from Anxiety 
factor of this investigation would appear to be related to Cattell’s Factor C 
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(Mature, calm vs. emotional, immature, unstable), and the factor we 
have described as a Warm-Hearted Attitude toward Others seems to parallel 
Cattell's Factor A (Warm, sociable vs. aloof, stiff). Similarly, Eysemek's 
Neuroticism and Introversion-Extraversion factor: would appear to be 
related, respectively, to the Freedom from Anxiety and Social Police end 
Self-Confidence factors of this study. As descriptions of basic areas of concern 
for students with adjustment problems, the present factors demonstrate a 
face validity that is quite evident to counselors and psychology instructors 
who must cope daily with student complaints about “being nervous," “not 
having enough motivation for my work," “doing things that make people 
mad at me,” “not having enough self-confidence," “being regarded at 
cold and impersonal by otheis," “always procrastinating and being unde 
pendable in my work,” etc. 

The fact that the Index encompasses seven separate factorial dimensions 
suggests some important implications for the future development and use of 
the instrument: - 

(1) It seems evident that any attempt to use the Self-Concept score #¢ 
a single index is quite at variahce with the factorial facts of life. And 
when this score is used on two separate occasions to obtain evidence of a 
change of self-concept as a result of intervening experience (7), the inter- 
pretation of score differences is very uncertain, since the demonstration 
of significant differences would give no indication of which of the dimensions 
or traits had actually undergone change, while evidence of no differéhces 
at all between pre- and post-measures might only mask counteracting changes 
of several dimensions. ” 

(2) It should be recognized by all users of the Index that “self-acceptance 
as measured by the Index is not acceptance of some general, unitary 
thing called the “self” or “self-concept,” but that it might involve in 2 
individual case the selective acceptance of some aspects of personality and 


based on only six or seven items having high loadings for a given "লা It 
might well be that the Index would have to be expanded in order to achieve 
satisfactory reliabilities for the new factor-based scores. 
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E. SUMMARY 


The 49 items of the Self-Concept section of the Bills’ Index of Adjustment 
and Values were subject to a centroid factor analysis. ‘The Ss were 147 
female college students in a teacher-preparation program. Seven factors 
were extracted and rotated by Kaiser's Varimax method. The factors were 
identified as (1) Freedom from Anxiety, (2) Motivation for Intellectual 
Achievement, (3) Offensive Social Conduct, (4) Social Poise and Self 
Confidence, (5) Warm-Hearted Attitude toward Others, (6) Impersonal 
Efficiency and (7) Dependability. In interpreting the results it was pointed 
out that many of these factors have their parallels in factors reported by 
Cattell and Eysenck. Several practical implications for the Index were 
also noted: (a) there is little factorial Justification for the use of a single 
“Self-Concept” score; (b) the “Self-Acceptance” score may represent as many 
different patterns of acceptance-rejection as there are combinations of factors 
for the Self-Concept section of the Index; and (c) consideration should be 
Eiven to the development of new scoring ‘methods which would reflect the 
basic factorial structure of the Index. 
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THE VALUES MOST HIGHLY ESTEEMED BY MEN AND 
WOMEN IN WHO'S WHO SUGGESTED AS ONE 
REASON FOR THE GREAT DIFFERENCE 
IN REPRESENTATION OF 
THE TWO SEXES IN 
THOSE BOOKS* 


University of Hawaii 


MaApoRAH E. SMITH 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


There have been many suggestions made to explain why so many fewer 
women than men have attained eminence especially since the difference of 
the two sexes on intelligence tests was found to be an inadequate explanation. 

This study offers a suggestion ‘as to a reason that may have a bearing on 
the question. Several studies based on Vernon and Allport's Test for 
Personal Values (7) and its revision (1) have agreed that women rank 
highest on the Aesthetic, Social and Religious Values and men on the 
Theoretic, Economic and Political. It would seem that the difference in values 
most highly esteemed might explain in part some of the difference in the 
eminence of the two sexes. c 

The hyopthesis is that those values esteemed more highly by men would 
be found to be more frequently associated with the occupations or careers 
of persons listed in Who’s Who and a relatively higher proportion of women 
listed would be found following careers or occupations which have been found 
to be associated with aesthetic, social or religious values. 


B. METHOD 


In the 1936-37 Who's Who in America every tenth Page was examined 
and each woman named on that page whose occupation was given was 
listed together with her occupation; likewise each man Whose name most 
closely followed hers. All the occupations of both sexes were listed. ‘Three 
Judges, all psychologists familiar with studies of occupational values based 
on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Scale rated these listed occupations according 
to the value most likely to rank highest by those who followed such careers. 
Since the judges in a few cases felt two values were equal there were some 
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ties. In those cases the tie was resolved either by reference to published studies 
(1, 3, 6, 7) giving values of students planning for or people already in such 
occupations or a fourth judge was used. Since Roe (6) and Bledsoe (2) 
showed educator’s values varied according to subject taught and it seemed 
probable that editors’ values too would vary according to type of publications 
edited, these two occupations were listed separately instead of under a 
specific value as it was not always clear in Who’s Who what the special 
field was. However in education there has been sufficient agreement among 
Judges to place educational administrators under the political value and 
teaching nuns under the religious value. 


In this manner the names of 270 women matched by those of 270 men 
were found. Then the 1956-1957 edition of "Who’s Who in America was 
similarly examined but as the tenth pages produced a smaller number, the 
fifth pages were also used until 270 names had been found. The occupations 


of these men and women were tallied as before and listed under appropriate 
values. 


The number and percentage of men and women in each sample tallied in 
each occupation were calculated and compared with the number and per- 
centage of men and women in the different occupations as listed in the 
table on pages 2706 and 2708 of the 1935-36 edition of Who’s Who in 
America. Comparison was also made with Pletsch’s (5) study of women in 
the 1930-1931 edition. (See Table 1.) 

Patrick (4) has suggested as one explanation of the scarcity of noted 
Women, that in their thirties, the peak age of production, most women are 
busy with their families. This Would not be true of unmarried women. So 


TABLE 1* 
CLASSIFICATION OF OcCUPATIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN UNDER MosT PROBABLE 


LEADING VALUES 


1934-35 Pletsch Study 
Number Per cent Number Per cent; Number 
Values 29,128 Men 93.72 1953 Women 6.28 1,857 Women Per cent 

Economic 6034 20.7 90 4.6 

Theoretic 3663 12.5 74 3.8 

Political 5593 19.2 43 22 150 8 
Aesthetic 2584 8.9 1039 53.2 1117 $0 
Religious 2817 97 32 1.6 

Education 5698 20.0 315 16.1 320 Ie 
Miscellaneous 2739 9.4 360 18.4 159 8.5 
Social 1d GL 


* Written permission has ‘been received from the publishers of Who’s Who in 
America for the use of Copyrighted material adapted in this table. 
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the marital status of the women in the 1936-37 sample was determined for 
all those for whom sufficient data were given. 


C. REsuLrs 


Turning first to the data gathered from the 1935-36 Who's Who in 
America where the number of men and women in different occupations is 
given, it is found that of the 31,081 persons listed only 1,953 or 6.3 per 
cent were women (see Table 1). Considering the occupations of both 
sexes, it was found that they would be classified 19.7 per cent under the 
Economic Value, 19.2 per cent as educators, 18.1 per cent under the 
Political Value, 13 per cent under the Theoretical, 11.7 per cent under the 
Aesthetic and 9.1 per cent the Religious. ‘Those holding Social Values highest 
must have been included in the small miscellaneous group. Evidently it is 
easier to get into Who’s Who if one follows an occupation associated with 
the values most highly esteemed by men. 

The great majority of women. in Who’s Who however do not follow the 
occupations which are classified under the values preferred by men. Only 
10.6 per cent of the women as ‘contrasted with 52.4 per cent of the men 
were in the occupations most likely to prefer the masculine values. But 53.2 
per cent of the women as against 8.9 per cent of the men were in the Aesthetic 
occupations. Nearly as high a percentage of the women (16.1 per cent) 
as the men (20.0 per cent) were in Education. Very few women, however, 
only 1.6 per cent, were placed under religious values. In this edition of 
Who’s Who only “clergy” could be so placed. Since very few churches 
admit women to the pulpit or to leadership, it is not surprising that this 
percentage is so small although more women than men rank religious 
Values first. ৰ 

Comparing the percentages of men and of women in the samples drawn 
from the 1936-37 and the 1956-57 editions of Who’s Who (see Table 2) it 
is found in both years that the largest proportions of men are engaged in 
those occupations classified under the three values most highly esteemed by 
men and the majority of women either in Education or in occupations 
classified under Aesthetic or Social Values, two of the three values most 
highly es d by women. 

Tn he (ae ities of Who’s Who, the proportion of women whose 
occupations fall under the three masculine values has increased from 13.7 
per cent to 25.6 per cent and in religious values from 1.5 per cent to 3.7 
per cent. This percentage of women in 1956-57 exceeds that of men in 
occupations placed under religious values by 1.5 per cent. More women 
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were found in Education and fewer under Aesthetic Values in 1956-57 but 
this last-named value still ranked first. Nearly twice as many women in the 
1956-57 sample were carrying on careers listed under social values than in 
the earlier sample. Women scientists more often than men were clamified 
as social scientists. 

The largest number of women are listed as authors and writers, Such 
work is more easily carried on at home than are most other occupations. 
The check as to marital status showed that although 60 per cent of all women 
were married only 30 per cent of the educators were, but 86 per cent of 
the authors were. Thus, it appears that marriage is less of a deterrent to 
eminence in occupations that are more easily carried on at home. 


D. CoxcLusioNs 


1. It is easier to get into Who's Who if the occupation or career one 
follows is one in which the predominating values are those which men 
esteem most highly—Political, Theoretical, and Economic. 

2. On the contrary, the majority of women listed in Who's Who follow 
one of the aesthetic careers, whose value men rate lowest. A higher propor- 
tion of the women than the men follow an occupation that emphasizes 
social values. Thus women are found to follow the careers emphasizing 
the values women esteem most highly. 

3. Although data as to percentage of women in certain occupatiofis in 
1940 quoted by Roe show high percentages of women in the above oc- 
cupations and 74.6 per cent of those in religious work are women only a 
very small per cent made Who’s Who in each year sampled ; but over twice as 
many did in the later-year sample. The explanation is offered that this is 
because the churches have been slow in considering women on an equality 
with men since almost all churches deny the pulpit and leadership to women. 

4. In the twenty years from 1936 to 1956, a greater proportion of women 
are found in those fields where masculine values prevail, probably due to 
the fact that more occupations in such fields are open now to women 
than was the case in 1936. 
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MENTAL DISORDER AND STATUS BASED ON PROTESTANT 
SUBGROUP MEMBERSHIP* 


Commonwealth Mental Health Center and Pubic Health Sorel, 
Philadelphia Department ef Public Health 


RosERT J. KLEINER, JACOB TUCKMAN, AND MARTHA LAVELL 


A. Purpose 


In previous studies of the relationship between status and mental disorder 
(3, 4) the authors presented, data in support of two hypotheses: (a) a low 
statis group will show a greater incidence of extreme aggressive or with- 
drawal behavior (i.e., the paranoid and other schizophrenic reactions re- 
spectively) than a high status group; and (b) a low status group will show an 
earlier onset of mental illness than a high status group. In one study, status 
Was based on racial membershif (white and nonwhite); in the other, on 
religious affiliation (Protestant and Catholic). 

‘The greater concentration of the paranoid and other schizophrenic reac- 
tions in the low status group was attributed to the triggering effect of a con- 
trolling environment. ‘The authors further suggested that frustration tolerance 
in the low status group is impaired earlier because of the more pervasive 
restrictions of the social environment resulting in first admission to a psychia- 
tric hospital at an earlier age. 

Presumably, the hypotheses formulated above should apply to any status 
differences based on group membership. The purpose of this study, therefore, 
is to test the validity of the two hypotheses with respect to status differences 
based on four subgroups within the Protestant denomination: Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists. The evidence (1) suggests that 
these four subgroups may be ordered from high to low status as listed. In 
addition, Hollingshead and Redlich (2) found that Episcopalians are higher 
in social class than. Methodists and Baptists, but reported no data on the social 
«Class of Presbyterians. 


B. PROCEDURE 
‘The data were obtained from the Commonwealth Mental Health Recep- 


i i i i i i 7 to December 
tion Center in Philadelphia during the period October 1, 195 
«31, 1958. The Reception Center, operated by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


“* Received in the Editorial Office on December 5, 1960. 
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vania, is the major psychiatric evaluation facility serving the city of Philadel- 
phia, and processes more than 5000 patients a year. 

The sample included 269 consecutive white Protestant admissions, men 
and women, who were either Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists or 
Baptists admitted for the first time to a psychiatric facility. Because of the 
small sample, the 62 Episcopalians and 69 Presbyterians were designated the 
high status group and the 73 Methodists and 65 Baptists were designated 
the low status group. The sex distribution was about equally divided in 
each subgroup. No significant differences were found between the high and 
low status groups with respect to occupation and education. 


C. RssuLrTs 


The data in ‘Table 1 shows clearly that the patterns of mental disorder 
for the two status groups differ significantly. The low status group shows a 
greater incidence of paranoid schizophrenia and the other schizophrenias than 


TABLE 1 ) 
PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS BY PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS* 


Presbyterians and Methodists and 


Episcopalians Baptists 

Diagnosis (Per cent) (Per cent) 
Chronic brain syndrome with arteriosclerosis 27 17 
Chronic brain syndrome—other 16 9 
~ Affective psychoses 8 4 
Paranoid schizophrenia 5 9 
Schizophrenia—other 5 16 
Personality disorders 15 14 
Psychoneuroses 16 17 
Other 8 14 
100 100 

(N =131) (N = 138) 


* x2 = 16.88, df = 7, 2 = <.02 


the high status group. By contrast, the high status group shows a higher 
incidence of chronic brain syndrome with cerebral arteriosclerosis than the 
low status group. ‘These findings are consistent with tlie previous studies 
concerned with racial membership and religious affiliation. It may be pointed 
out that the proportion of schizophrenia in the total sample is 18 per cent 
while the proportion in all first admissions to the Reception Center during the 
same period of time was 37 per cent. This finding is not unexpected since 
the status of the white Protestant is higher than that of the total first 
admissions which include nonwhites and Catholics. 


The data also show that the median age of first admission to the Reception 
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Center was lower for the low status group (45.0) than for the high status 
group (56.6). This finding is also consistent with the two earlier studies. 


D. DIscussSION AND CoN cLuUsioNs 


The data on four subgroups in the Protestant denomination provide 
further support for the two hypotheses which predict a higher proportion of 
schizophrenia and earlier onset of mental illness in the low status Eroup. 
These findings can not be attributed to differences in occupation or education 
since no differences, with respect to these factors, were found between the 
high and low status groups. 

The suggestion that a high status group may utilize private facilities to 
a greater degree than a low status group cannot account for the differences 
observed with respect to schizophrenia. A study of first admissions to private 
hospitals in the Philadelphia area showed only 9 per cent with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia for private mental hospitals compared with 36 per cent for 
the state mental hospitals. An analysis of national figures for first admissions 
to psychiatric facilities for 1950, and 1951 also shows that the percentage 
of schizophrenia was lower for private (15 per cent for men, 22 per cent 
for women) than for state and city (or county) facilities (20 per cent for 
men, 28 per cent for women). Hollingshead and Redlich have also shown 
that schizophrenic patients are concentrated in public facilities. Assuming that 
the high status group contributed 100 per cent of the first admissions to 
private hospitals, combined public and private first admissions would only 
serve to accentuate the differences between high and low status groups. 

In an earlier study, the authors (4) suggested a status hierarchy based on 
dual group membership (race and religion). The ordering in the hierarchy 
was determined not only by the number of low status positions, but also 
by the relative amount of frustration inherent in different group member- 
ships. Theoretically, it should be possible to create a hierarchy which takes 
into account any number of group memberships provided that each member- 
Ship can be classified as high or low status and its relative contribution can 
be postulated. Unfortunately, it was not possible to expand the hierarchy to 
include membership in different subgroups in the Protestant denomination 
because the patients in this study came from a different kind of population 
than those included in the earlier study. 
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SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND CONFLICT! 


Department of Psychology, University of Washington 


ALLEN L. EDWARDS AND CAROL Jeax Diers 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Lewin (7) has described three types of conflict: approach-approach, 
approach-avoidance, and avoidance-avoidance. ‘The present study is concerned 
with the test-taking behavior of Ss when they are asked to respond to test 
items similar to two of the tyfes of conflict: approach-approach and avoidance- 
avoidance. The items to be investigated were selected from the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). The EPPS is a forced-choice 
personality inventory in which Ss are asked to make a choice between each 
of 225 pairs of statements or items. All statements in the EPPS have been 
scaled for social desirability and the statements are arranged in pairs in such 
a way that the two statements, A and B, in each pair are fairly comparable 
with respect to their social desirability scale values. 

Previous research (2, 3, 6) has shown that when Ss are asked to describe 
themselves by responding True or False to single personality statements, 
the probability of a True response is very high for statements with socially 
desirable scale values and very low for statements with socially undesirable 
scale values. In this sense, statements with socially desirable scale values 
can be said to evoke approach responses and statements with socially unde- 
sirable scale values avoidance responses. If an § is asked to choose between 
two statements which have socially desirable scale values, it is assumed 
that the test-taking situation corresponds to an approach-approach conflict, 
whereas if the choice is between two statements with socially undesirable 
scale values, it is assumed that the test-taking situation corresponds to an 
avoidance-avoidance conflict. 

When an § faces a choice between two equally desirable but mutually 
exclusive statements, A and B, his response may be temporarily delayed as 
a result of indecision as to which to choose. After the initial period of in- 
decision, it seems reasonable to believe that most S§s will make a choice of 
either A or B. In this approach-approach situation, relatively few §s may be 


#-Recei in the Editorial Office on January 4, 1961. 
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expected to avoid a choice, given the opportunity to do so, merely because by 
choosing one desirable statement with which to describe themselves they must 
forego the other. If the choice is between two equally undesirable statements, 
as in the avoidance-avoidance conflict, the situation is quite different. Such 
choices are most likely to be made only when there is external pressure or 
force or strong motivation compelling the choice, If the external pressures 
are weakened, then we may expect many S§s to take advantage of the 
opportunity to resolve the conflict by refusing to choose between the 
undesirable alternatives. 

In the present study, the social desirability scale values of a pair of 
statements, comprising an item in the EPPS, are used as the independent 
variable to represent the approach-approach and avoidance-avoidance conflicts. 
‘The percentage of no-choice responses to an item is the dependent variable. 
The major hypothesis to be tested is that items classified as avoidance- 
avoidance will result in a greater percentage of no-choice responses than 
items classified as approach-approach. 


B. MErHob 


Students in two introductory psychology classes at the University of 
Washington served as Ss during two class sessions. At the first session, the 
EPPS was administered under modified directions designed to minimize 
the external pressures compelling the §s to respond to every item. A page 
containing the modified directions was stapled at each of the four corners 
of the cover of the test booklet making it impossible to read the standard 
instructions underneath without tearing the page free from at least two 
corners. The modified directions informed the S§s that they were free to 
omit answers to those items for which they found the choice too difficult. 
The modified directions were read aloud to the Ss by the investigator after 
he had instructed the Ss to read the directions silently with him. At the end 
of the hour the answer blanks and test booklets were collected. Each test 
booklet was examined to determine if two or more corners of the stapled 
page had been torn free. This happened, whether by accident or intention, 
in several cases and the records from these Ss were set aside and not used. 

Since the statistical analysis was to be based upon the items left blank or 
unanswered, it was important to know whether or not an § had actually 
completed the test. It was assumed that if an S had not answered at least 
one of the last five items on the answer sheet, this could be taken as evidence 
of failure to complete the test. All such records were eliminated. 

The second session occurred approximately three weeks after the first. 
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At the second session each § completed Edwards’ (4) 39.item Social 
sirability (SD) scale and Welsh's (8) 40.item Repression (R) scale. 
SD scale has been described as a measure of the tendency of Ss 
socially desirable responses in self-descriptions obtained with typical 
False personality inventories. ‘The items in the R scale were not 
according to Welsh's scoring key, but instead were scored for the 
of ? responses. The SD and R scales were administered by 
assistants assigned to the instructors of the two classes rather t! 
investigators. ‘This was done in order not to provide the §s with 
for associating the second session with the first. ‘The investigators subsequently 
explained the nature of the research to both classes. 

Complete and usable records on the EPPS, SD, and R scales were 
obtained from 76 females and 44 males. The SD scale was scored for all §¢ 
an within each sex group §s were divided into two equal groups on the 
ba is of the approximate median SD score. These groups will be referred to 
as the High SD (HSD) and Low SD (LSD) groups. 

Four sets of 20 items each wee selected from the EPPS for investigation. 
Sets 1 and 2 consisted of items in which the statements had socially 
undesirable scale values, with those in Set 2 being somewhat less socially 
undesirable than those in Set 1. Sets 3 and 4 consisted of items in which 
the statements had socially desirable scale values, with those in Set 4 being 
somewhat more socially desirable than those in Set 3. In all sets except Set 2 
the pairs of statements making up the items were fairly closely matched for 
social desirability scale values. In Set 2, the pairs of statements were more 
widely separated in social desirability scale values than those in the other 
three sets. Table 1 gives the relevant social desirability scale value data for 
the 20 items in each of the four sets. 

For each of the 20 items in each set, the percentage of blank responses 
was obtained for each of the four experimental groups. These percentages 
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১! TABLE 1 
AVERAGE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUES OF THE A AND B STATEMENTS IN EACH 
SET OF 20 ITEMS AND THE AVERAGE ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCE IN 
DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUES BETWEEN THE PAIRS OF STATEMENTS 


IN EACH ST 
scale values A absolute 
ASE Aand B dilersnes 
Set 1 1.56 1.58 1.57 
Set 2 2.00 2.03 2.02 N+: 
Set 3 2.95 3.11 3.02 চণ 
Set 4 3.79 3.82 3.80 
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were then transformed by means of the tables of the angular transformation. 
‘The analysis of variance was then applied to the angular transformation of 
the data. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussiox 


Table 2 shows the means for each group for each of the four sets of 
items. ‘The sum of squares attributable to differences among the 16 means, 
with 15 degrees of freedom, was analyzed into the comparisons shown in 
Table 3. ‘That none of the interaction effects should be significant is indicated 


TABLE 2 
Ire Set MEAN For EACH OF FoUR EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS AND FOR THE FOUR GROUPS 
BINED 
Group Set! Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 Combined sets 
HSD females 55.61 41.07 27.48 28.24 38.10 
LSD females 49.25 37.56 238.82 26.19 35.46 
HSD males 49.49 39.12 24.68 19.66 33.24 
LSD males 44.32 36.16 22.49 17.09 30.02 
Eroups 49.67 38.48 23.87 22.79 34.20 
* 
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by the fact that the trend of the set means is much the same for each of the 
four groups, 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE ANGULAR ‘TRANSFORMATION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 
No-cHoice REsPoNsEs To EACH OF $0 ITEMS ARRANGED IN FOUR SETS AND WITH 
Four Groups oF S§s 


Source of variation Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Sex 2,122.21 1 2,122.21 20.57 
sD 688.67 1 688.67 6.68 
Sets 36,561.59 3 12,187.20 118.14 
Sex X SD 6.63 1 6.63 

Sex X Sets 523.28 3 174.43 1.69 
SD X Sets 296.42 3 98.81 

Sex X SD X Sets 65.06 3 21.69 

Error 31,360.63 04 103.16 

Total 71,624.49 319 


The analysis of variance shows that the mean (35.67) averaged over 
the 80 items in all sets, for HSD Ss, males and females combined, is 
significantly higher than the corresponding mean (32.74) for LSD 5s. The 
actual difference between the means is, however, small and there is only a 
slight tendency for the HSD 5s to give more no-choice responses to the 
80 items than LSD Ss. This finding is consistent with the low positive 
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correlation (.10) obtained between scores on the SDD) scale and 2 were based 
upon the number of no-choice responses to the complete set of 224 toms 
in the EPPS. ‘The means given in Table 2 suggest that the difference betwetn 
HSD and LSD S§s is greater with respect to the asvoldanceavoidance items 
than with the approach-approach items. ‘The interaction (SD XX Sets) bs not, 
however, significant. 

The outstanding main cffect in the analysis of variance is the highly 
significant mean square for the set means. ‘The set meant, given in the lau 
row of Table 2, are obtained by averaging over the 20 items in exch wt 
and over the combined four groups of Ss. Further tests on thee team, 
made with Duncan's (1) new multiple range test with a = OI, show that 
all differences between the folir set means are significant except the difference 
between the means for Sets 3 and 4. We can conclude, therefore, that the 
sets with socially undesirable scale values (Sets 1 and 2), representing the 
avoidance-avoidance conflict, result in a higher average percentage of no- 
choice responses than do the sets with socially desirable scale values (Sets 3 
and 4) representing the approach-approach conflict. 

The trend of the set means a¢ a function of the average social desirability 
scale values of the items in the four sets was analyzed by means of orthogonal 
coefficients. Since the averages of the social desirability scale values in the 
four sets are not equally spaced on the social desirability continuum, 2s 
shown in Table 1, a procedure described by Grandage (5) was used to obtain 
orthogonal coefficients for unequal intervals. These orthogonal coeffitients 
were used in calculating the sums of squares for the linear and quadratx 
components of the trend and the sum of squares for the cubic component 
was then obtained by subtraction. The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table 4. There is a significant curvature in the trend of the means, but 
it is obvious that most of the variation in the set means can be accounted for 
in terms of the linear component. 

The results of the trend analysis of the set means suggested that the 
correlation between the percentage of avoidance responses and the average of 
the social desirability scale values of the paired statements in each of the 


TABLE 4 


TrexD ANALYSIS OF THE FoUR SET MeAxs 
Source of variation Sum of squares df Mean square F 
Linear 33,638.85 1 0s 1260 
Quadratic oto - 
Eos 31,360.63 304 103.16 


Error 360. 
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210 scored items of the EPPS would provide additional evidence concerning 
the linear trend over the complete social desirability continuum rather than 
Just for the four selected points represented by the four set averages. Figure 
1 shows the proportion of blank responses for each item plotted against 
the average social desirability scale values of the 210 paired statements? 
The product-moment correlation between the two variables is —.85. Thus, 
approximately 72 per cent of the variance in the percentage of no-choice 
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PROPORTION OF BLANK RESPONSES 


AVERAGE SD SCALE VALUES OF THE PAIRED STATEMENTS 


FIGURE 1 
THE PROPORTION OF No-CHoIcE RESPONSES FOR EACH OF 210 ITEMS PLOTTED AGAINST 
THE AVERAGE OF THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUES OF THE PAIRED 
STATEMENTS COMPRISING THE ITEMS 


Tesponses to an item can be accounted for by the linear regression of the 
percentage on the average social desirability scale values of the paired 
statements comprising the item. It is clear from Figure 1 tHat the probability 
of a no-choice response decreases as the scale values of the statements become 


2 Within the EPPS 210 of the 225 items are used to obtain scores on the 15 
ariables measured by the EPPS. The remaining 15 items are duplicates of 15 items 
within the set of 210. By comparing an S§’s responses to the 15 duplicated items, 
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২8 x) 1.5 2.0 2.5 3.0 35 4.0 4.5 
Some indication of the Consistency of his response is obtained. In the present study, p 
the percentage of no-choice responses was obtained for the duplicated items. The 
correlation between these Percentages was .99 and shows that when the same 
stimulus material is presented a second time 


e » it tends to evoke approximately the 
same percentage of no-choice responses. 
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more socially desirable. ‘This finding suggests that the degree of conflict in 
the test-taking situation can be manipulated experimentally by selection of 
items with varying social desirability scale values. 

The tendency to give a no-choice response under the conditions of the 
present experiment appears to qualify as a response set, The reliability of this 
set was determined by dividing the 225 items in the EPPS into three 
blocks of 75 items each. For each § the number of no-choice responses in 
each of the three blocks was obtained as well as the total number of no- 
choice responses. ‘The intercorrelations of these scores were obtained along 
with the correlations of the scores with scores on the SD scale and the number 
of ? responses to the 40 items in the R scale. Table 5 gives the inter- 


correlations. 
TABLE 5 
INTERCORRELATIONS, MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE NO-CHOICE SCORES, 
THE SD SCORE, AND THE ? SCORE 


B Le) D E F X .‘ 
A. Block 1 91 91 .96 09 30 20.93 11.52 
B. Block 2 91 e 97 .08 -20 21.68 12.75 
C. Block 3 Rg ‘12 ‘21 22.69 13.01 
D. Total .10 24 65.22 36.15 
E. SD score —.07 31.29 5.18 
F. ? Score 5.50 4.30 


PE tht EEE ENE — id 


As Table 5 shows, there are reliable individual differences in the tendency 
to give a no-choice response to the items. This response set has only a small 
positive correlation with the tendency to give socially desirable responses, as 
measured by the SD scale, and only a slightly larger positive correlation with 
the tendency to give a ? response to the personality items in the R scale. 


D. SUMMARY 


On the basis of their scores on the SD scale, male $s were assigned to 
either a high or low scoring group. In the same manner, female Ss were 
assigned to either‘a high or low scoring group. All four groups of Ss had 
previously taken the EPPS with modified instructions permitting them to 
avoid responding to any item for which they found the choice too difficult. 

Four sets of 20 items each were selected from the EPPS with increasing 
average social desirability scale values for the statements in each set, The 
statements in Sets 1 and 2 had socially undesirable scale values and those in 
Sets 3 and 4 had socially desirable scale values. It was assumed that the 


items in Sets 1 and 2 represented an avoidance-avoidance conflict and those 


in Sets 3 and 4 an approach-approach conflict. 
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The dependent variable was the percentage of no-choice responses to 
each item in each set for each group. The analysis of variance was applied 
to the angular transformation of the percentages. The trend of the set 
means was much the same for each group and none of the interactions was 
significant. There was a slight but statistically significant tendency for HSD 
Ss to give more no-choice responses to the items than LSD 5s. 

Choices between pairs of socially undesirable statements were found to be 
of greater difficulty, as measured by the percentage of no-choice responses, 
than choices between pairs of statements with socially desirable scale values. 
The probability of a no-choice response correlated —.85 with the average 
social desirability scale values of the pairs of statements. 

The tendency to give a no-choice response,” under. the conditions of the 
experiment, appears to qualify as a response set. ‘The response set was 
found to be highly reliable and only slightly correlated with the tendency to 
give socially desirable responses and the tendency to give ? responses to 
personality statements of the True-False type. 
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ABRAHAM S. LUCHINS AND EDiTH H. LUCHINS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Experiments described in previous reports (1, 4, 5) showed that the 
order of presentation of information about a person may influence the §'s 
impression of that person. The blocks of information used in these studies 
were about an individual not known to the $s. In one series of experiments 
(1), one block described behavior indicative of a rather “extrovertive” type 
of person and the other block described behavior indicative of a rather 
“introvertive” type of person. S§s Teceived a communication composed of one 
block followed immediately by the other, in a sequence not interrupted by 
a paragraph indention. Some §s received the extrovertive-introvertive order 
and others the introvertive-extrovertive order. Responses to a questionnaire 
given after the communication suggested that the impression was influenced 
more by the first block of information than by the second. ‘This was interpreted 
as evidence of primacy effect. « 

In another series of experiments (5), one block described behavior indicative 
of an attitude favorable to segregation of Negroes and another block 
described behavior favorable to mixing or integration of the races. §s received 
a communication composed of one block followed by the other, without a 
Paragraph indention between them, and with the segregation block first 
for some of the Ss and last for the others. In each of three experiments, 
primacy effects predominated for questionnaire items that directly pertained 
to integration of Negroes. In two of these experiments, primacy effects 
predominated for the questionnaire as a whole. 

A “Law of Primacy in Persuasion,” promulgated in 1925 by Lund (6), 
states that the side of the issue presented first is more effective in persuasion 
than the side subsequently presented. Lund asked his Ss to state their opinion 


# Recei i Editorial Office on January 11, 1961. 5 
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on the issue after the first side of the issue had been presented and then again 
after the second side. ‘To approximate conditions of Lund’s experiment, we 
should give our Ss the questionnaire after the first block of information and 
after the second block. When this was done, using the introvertive and 
extrovertive material, primacy effects were not found (4). Rather, recency 
effects were found, in the sense that responses to the first questionnaire were 
based predominantly on the first block and responses to the second question- 
naire were based predominantly on the second block. Why is it that primacy 
effects were not found here, although they were found by Lund (and by 
us when the uninterrupted sequence was used)? Perhaps one reason for 
the difference in results was that Lund used communications pertaining to 
a controversial issue. Since the two blocks of information suggestive of 
different attitudes toward segregation do have bearing on a controversial 
issue, it is of interest to see what happens to primacy-recency effects when 
a questionnaire is given after each of these blocks. Let us turn now to 
experiments in which this was done. 


B. THE CoMMUNICATIONS 


The communications used in this study consisted of mimeographed de- 
scriptions of someone named Joan. The pro-segregationist or S block of 
information used in Experiments 1 and 2 was as follows: 


On the way to the student union, Joan noticed a Negro coed walking 

a toward her. Joan crossed the street to avoid her. In the student union, 
Joan looked around to decide where to sit. At one table only white 
students were seated, and at another table there were both white and 
Negro students. Joan walked over to the table at which there were 
only white students, drew up a chair and joined them. In the evening, 


in her sorority house, Joan said that Negro girls should not be admitted 
to the sorority. 


The pro-mixing or M block used in Experiments 1 and 2 was the following: 


On the way to the campus coffee shop, Joan saw a Negro coed walking 
toward her. Joan stopped to chat with her. In the campus coffee shop, 
Joan looked around to decide where to sit. She saw one table where 
only white students were seated and another table where both white and 
Negro students were seated. Walking over to the table with both white 
and Negro students, Joan drew up a chair and joined them. Later, in 
her sorority house, Joan voiced the opinion that Negro girls should be 


admitted to the Sorority. 
Experiment 3 used communications that were concerned with segregation 


only with reference to sorority membership. The pro-segregationist or 
S block was the following: 
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Joan and her roommate walked out of the sorority house. As they 
left, Joan’s roommate asked, “Do you think our sorority ought to ignore 
the state board’s ruling and use color or race as a basis for restricting 
membership?” Joan answererd, “1 think our sorority should. The state 
board should practice the principles of democracy and not dictate to 
sororities and fraternities about color or race as the basis of their 
membership.” 


The pro-mixing or M block of Experiment 3 was as follows: 


Joan and her roommate walked toward the sorority house. As they 
entered, Joan’s roommate asked, "Do you think our sorority ought to 
comply with the state board’s ruling and not use color or race as a basis 
for restricting membership?” Joan answered, “I think our sorority should. 
Sororities and fraternities should practice the principles of democracy 
and not let color or race dictate the basis of their membership." 


‘The same questionnaire was used in all the experiments. It contained 
some 80 items concerning Joan. The first item asked whether the § agreed 
with Joan. The next item asked whether the § had a clear impression 
of the kind of girl Joan is. The third item stated: 

I want you to write a short paragraph of 25 words giving your impression 
of Joan, the individual about whom you have just read. In other words, 
tell me what you think of Joan based on the information you just 
obtained. What kind of a person do you think she is? What kind 
of character or personality does she have? 


LY 

Subsequent items asked § to list adjectives or traits applicable to Joan; 
asked S§ whether he likes Joan and thinks her likeable; asked for $s impression 
of Joan’s physical characteristics, expressive behavior, and manner of dress; 
and asked what Joan thinks of herself, parents, teachers, fellow students, boys 
her own age and girls her own age. There were six rating tasks of a 
multiple-choice nature; for example, the first rating task asked S$ to check one 
of the following five choices: (a) friendly; (b) more friendly than un- 
friendly; (c) equally friendly and unfriendly; (d) more unfriendly than 
friendly; or (e) unfriendly. ye 

There were questions concerning Joan’s nationality, race, religion, and 
political affiliation, her school and extra-curricula activities, her intellectual 
and leadership-followership qualities, her principles, etc. Toward the end 
of the questionnaire came items which asked for Joan's views on integration 
in specific situations, such as whether she would approve integration of Negro 
and white children in elementary school, whether she would approve of 


Negro and white people attending the same church, whether she would share 


a room with a Negro girl, etc. 
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C. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The experiment was introduced with words to this effect. 


In everyday life we sometimes form impressions of people based on 
what we read or hear about them. You will be given a paragraph 
about someone named Joan. Please read the paragraph through only 
once and then answer the questions about Joan. 

Ss were told that when they finished the questionnaire, they were to 
put the booklet face down on their desks. After all the Ss indicated that 
they had completed the (first) questionnaire, the experimenter said: 

You will now be given more information about Joan. Read the para- 
graph through only once and then answer the questions about Joan. 

After the second block was read, the questionnaire was readministered. 
Those who received the S block first and then the M block (with the ques- 
tionnaire given after each block) are said to constitute Group S-M. Those 
who received the M block first and then the S block (with the questionnaire 
after each block) are said to constitute Group M-S. 

Experiment 1 was administered to students attending a midwestern 
seminary run by a fundamentalist Chirstian sect, where training was given 
in religious education, the ministry, and missionary work. Subsequent 
interviews with these S§s revealed that they were all strongly opposed to 
segregation. There were 21 S§s in Group S-M. There were 22 §s who received 
the" M block first and answered the questionnaire, but, because some did 
not have sufficient time to Participate further in the experiment, only 16 of 
them received the S block and answered the (second) questionnaire. 

Experiments 2 and 3 were administered to students attending a state 
university located in the same city as the seminary of Experiment 1. Ex- 
periment 2 was a replication of Experiment 1. Experiment 3 used the com- 
munications that pertained to segregation only with reference to sorority 
membership. There were 15 S§s in Group S-M and the same number in 
Group M-S in each of Experiments 2 and 3. Subsequent interviews with 
these Ss suggested that they were not as unitedly opposed to segregation as 
were the §s of Experiment 1, although more of them opposed than favored 
segregation. Whereas only about 5 per cent of each group in Experiment 1 
were members of fraternities or Sororities, this was true of about 50 per cent 
of each group in the other experiments. 


D. ANALysis OF RESPONSES 


In each item, the classification of None was used if the § failed to respond 
to it or if he wrote, “I don’t know” or “I have no basis for an answer” or 
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words to this effect. In each item, a reply was classified as an M reply if 
this reply, or responses similar to it, had been made to the item (in the first 
questionnaire of Experiment 1) by at least 20 per cent more §s after the 
first M block than after the first § block. An item with an M reply is 
said to be a differentiating item, i.e., it differentiates between the M and § 
blocks. ‘The item is called strongly differentiating if, in addition, the M 
reply was not made to it by the majority of Ss (in Experiment 1) after the 
first S block. 


E. REsuLrs* 


Regardless of which communication they received first, §s usually responded 
to the items in the interpolated and final questionnaire, even though the 
areas dealt with transcended the specific information explicitly given in the 
communication. Although the questionnaire was lengthier than any used 
in our previous experiments, None responses were still low, e.g., they averaged 
less than five per cent for the first questionnaire in Experiment 1. 


] Differentiating Items 


In Experiment 1, of some 80 items in the (first) questionnaire, 70 items 
proved to be differentiating (i.e., they met the criterion for M responses) and 
58 proved to be strongly differentiating. 

The M classification was found to apply in the first questionnaire of 
Experiment 1 when S§ said that he agreed with Joan, that he had a clear 
impression of Joan; when he reported a favorable general impression and 
favorable adjectives and traits, e.g., that Joan was unprejudiced, open-minded, 
tolerant, friendly, when § reported that Joan had a fair complexion, blue or 
green eyes, and was a conservative dresser ; that Joan had desirable opinions 
of herself, her fellow students, her teachers, boys and girls her own age, 
and her parents; that Joan was friendly or more friendly than untfriendly, 
aggressive or more aggressive than passive, forward or more forward than 
shy, kind or more kind than unkind, sympathetic or more sympathetic than 
unsympathetic, liberal or more liberal than conservative ; that she was 
Protestant and belonged to the Republican party; that she did above-average 
school work; that she was a leader and clear thinker; that she would approve 
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of integration in the many situations listed in the questionnaire, that she 
was not prejudiced, that she was consistent, etc. ‘The items that did not 
differentiate in Experiment 1 generally failed to differentiate in the remaining 
experiments. For each of the 70 differentiating items (on the first question- 
naire of Experiment 1), we determined the percentage of M responses on 
the second questionnaire of this experiment and on the first and second 
questionnaires of Experiments 2 and 3. (See 5 for more detailed accounts 
of results in the first questionnaire and the nature of differentiating and 
non-differentiating items.) 


2. Primacy-Recency Effects 


Two intragroup criteria of primacy-recency effects were utilized 

a. In Group SM, if M responses to an item were more frequent in 
the second questionnaire than in the first, it was considered a sign of recency, 
in the sense that responses to the second questionnaire showed the greater 
influence of the more recent block, the M block. Conversely, if M responses 
were less frequent in the second questionnaire of Group S-M than in the 
first, it was considered a sign of primacy. 

b. In Group MSS, if M responses to an item were less frequent in 
the second questionnaire than in the first, it was considered a sign of recency, 
in the sense that Tesponses to the second questionnaire showed less influence 
of the earlier or M block than of the more recent block. Conversely, if M 
responses to an item were more frequent in the second questionnaire of 
Group M-S than in the first, it was regarded as a sign of primacy. 

Utilizing these criteria, we determined the number of items that showed 
recency effects and the number that showed Primacy effects. Table 1 presents 
the percentages of items showing recency or primacy effects, with percentages 
presented separately for the 70 differentiating items, the 58 strongly differ- 
entiating items, and the 21 items that asked for Joan’s views on integration 
in various situations. 


Examination of the table reveals that recency effects predominated in 
every experiment. * 


1. Recency effects occurred in three-quarters or more of the items in 
each group and in each experiment. 

2. For each group the Percentages of items showing recency effects increase 
monotonically (and, with one exception, the percentages of items showing 
primacy effects decrease monotonically) as we go from the differentiating 
items to the strongly differentiating items and then to the items that directly 
concerned integration. This trend is clearly revealed by the means. Note that 
recency effects were found in Virtually every integration item. 
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3. For each group, the percentages of items showing recency effects 
decrease monotonically (and the percentages of items showing primacy effects 
increase monotonically) as we go from Experiments 1 to 2 to 3. This trend 
is clearly revealed by the means. 

For the majority of items the percentages of M responses after a particular 
block were quite similar when this block represented the only information 
about Joan and when it represented the most recent information. We were 
interested in the direction of the difference in results when a block was the 
only information received and when it was the most recent information. 
Intergroup comparisons were therefore made of responses to the (first and 
second) questionnaires answered after an M block. These comparisons 
revealed extreme recency effects on some item in that M responses were as 
frequent or more frequent for these items on the second questionnaire than 
on the first questionnaire. In other Words, on these items M responses were 
no less frequent when Pro-mixing or integration-confirming behavior was 
the most recent information (following pro-segregation information) than 
when it was the only information. Intergroup comparisons of the question- 
naires answered after an S block also revealed extreme recency effects on 
some items in that M Tesponses were no less infrequent on the second 
questionnaire, when Pro-segregation information was most recent, than on 


the first questionnaire, when only segregation-confirming information had 
been given. 


Table 2 presents the Percentages of items (based on the 70 differentiating 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF ITEMS SHOWING EXTREME RECENCY EFFECTS 
(Percentages based on 70 differentiating items) 


Experiment 1 E i i 
Criterion/Block* § M SS TTT fr A f sy 
(a) Equal on both 
questions or more 
extreme on 2nd 
question 56 24 604763 39.33 5% 4G 
(b) More extreme j 
on 2nd question 530009 47 41 ere 16 39.7 52% 


questionnaire). 


heh Percale, Griterion a refers to items showing the same percentage or a 
; p Age 0 Tesponses—and Criterion b refers only to items showing a 
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items) which showed these indicants of extreme recency effects. Examination 
of the table reveals: 

1. Intergroup comparisons made after an S block show that, on the 
average, on more than half the items M responses were no more frequent, 
and on about two-fifths of the items they were even less infrequent, when 
segregation-confirming information was most recent than when it was the 
only information. 

2. Intergroup comparisons made after an M block do not reveal extreme 
recency effects on as many items as do comparisons after an § block. None- 
theless, on the average, on two-fifths of the items M responses were at least 
as frequent, and on over one-fifth of the items M responses were more 
frequent, when integration-confirming information was most recent than 
when it was the only information. 

3. Extreme recency effects were less pronounced in Experiment 3 than 
in the other experiments. 


F.* DIiscussIoN 


We have seen that when thestwo blocks of information were separated 
by a questionnaire, recency effects prevailed instead of the primacy effects 
which tended to be pronounced when the two blocks followed one immediately 
after the other. Interviews with the Ss suggested that the interpolated 
questionnaire helped to make $s more aware of inconsistencies between the 
two blocks than when the blocks were not separated. The results «nay 
therefore be regarded as supporting the conjecture that awareness of in- 
consistencies tends to operate against primacy effects. 

In Experiment 3, differences in M responses to the M and S blocks on the 
first questionnaire, were smaller than the corresponding differences in 
Experiments 1 and 2. Perhaps this result occurred because there were less 
striking differences between the two blocks used in Experiment 3 than between 
the two blocks used in the other experiments. We have seen that every 
criterion points toe less recency effects and less extreme recency effects in 
Experiment 3 thafi in the other experiments. Are these two findings related? 
Are the smaller recency effects found in Experiment 3 related to the smaller 
divergency in reactions to the initial communications? Conversely, are 
larger recency effects concomitant with more striking differences in initial 
reactions? Support is lent to such a relationship by several findings: 

1. Recency effects (as shown in Table 1) decrease from Experiments L 
to 2 to 3 and, likewise, the difference in reactions to the initial commmuni- 


cations decreases from Experiments 1 to 2 to 3. t y k 
2. Recency effects (as shown in Table 1) increase from the differenti- 
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ating items to the strongly differentiating items to the items that pertain to 
integration. Likewise, the difference in M responses to the initial M and 
S blocks increases from one of these kinds of items to the next. 

3. Recency effects were, on the whole, larger in experiments using extro- 
vertive and introvertive material (with the interpolated questionnaire) than 
in the present experiment. Likewise, differences in responses to the initial 
extrovertive and the initial introvertive block were larger than in the present 
experiment. 


In short, all these findings suggest that, when an interpolated and final 
questionnaire was used, greater recency effects were concomitant with 
Ereater divergency in reactions to the initial communications. It is of 
interest to study further the relationship between divergency in responses 
to two communications and Primacy-recency effects. 


It will be recalled that extreme recency effects were obtained. The 
Phenomenon of contrast may underlie these effects. The M block that came 
after the questionnaire may have been seen as more M-like (more pro-mixing) 
than when this block only was received and hence evoked more M responses, 
in some items, Precisely because it was seen in contrast to the previous S-block 
and the previously formulated S-impression (as formulated in the first ques- 
tionnaire). Similarly, the S-block that came after the questionnaire may have 
been seen as more S-like (more pro-segregation or more anti-mixing) than 
when this block only was received (and hence evoked fewer M responses 
in some items) Precisely because it was seen in contrast to the previous 
Ee block and the previously formulated M-impression. As we noted else- 
where: 


The prior block and the i 
clarified in the process of r 
acted as the background ag 
seen in relief. This im 
earlier communication t 
did have influences on 
rather, what may be ter 


Impression it fostered, with this impression 
esponding to the intervening questionnaire, 
ainst which the subsequent information was 
plies that the earlier communication (or the 
ogether with the interpolated questionnaire) 
the final impression—not primacy effects but 
med contrast effects (4, p. 287) 


Extreme recency effects were more Pronounced following a shift from 


the M block to the § block than following a shift from the S block to 
the M block. In view of the fact that more of our Ss favored integration 
than favored segregation, a shift to the § block represented a shift in a 
direction away from, or incongruent with, their beliefs whereas a shift 
to the M block represented a change in a direction congruent with their 
beliefs. It is reasonable to expect that a change in a direction congruent with 
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one’s beliefs meets with more approval and is less “shocking” than a change 
in opposing direction. A proselyte who converts to one's own faith is viewed 
quite differently than an apostate who leaves the fold to become a heretic. 
It is hypothesized that a change in a direction congruent with one's beliefs 
tends to make for less contrast effect and less recency effect than a change 
in a direction incongruent with one’s beliefs. This hypothesis suggests that 
Ss who strongly favor segregation should show more recency effects in shifting 
from the § to the M block than the other way. The experiment has recently 
been done with such $s and the data are now being analyzed. 

Although the communications used in the present experiments pertained 
to a current controversial issue, they did not yield the primacy effects which 
Lund found when he tested $s after presenting first one side of a contro- 
versial issue and then again after presenting another side. Why the differ- 
ences in results? For one thing, some of our §s resolved their awareness of 
inconsistencies between the two blocks by concluding that two different 
Joans were involved and they answered each questionnaire for the corre- 
sponding Joan. That one issue was involved could not so readily be escaped 
in the Lund experiment. It seems,appropriate therefore to repeat the problem 
we raised in a previous report. “In life situations where one sees the same 
person behaving inconsistently, or where one knows that information in- 
volving a conflict in interpretation does pertain to the same person, the con- 
clusion that two distinct individuals are involved would not be available. 
In such situations, would primacy or recency effects be obtained 2” (4, p. 288.) 

The concept of commitment may also be invoked to account for differences 
between our results and Lund’s results. As in the study using extrovertive 
and introvertive material, our Ss apparently did not regard themselves as 
committed to the opinions that they had expressed on the first questionnaire. 
This apparent lack of a feeling of commitment may be related to some S§s 
conclusion that the two blocks described two different individuals. It may 
also be related to differences in feelings of commitment relative to one’s 
own stand on a controversial issue as compared to impressions of a person, 
even when the impression is based on behavior that is pertinent to a con- 
troversial issue. (See 4, p. 288 for a discussion of the concept of commitment 
in relation to primacy-recency effects.) £7 

To the extent that the present results are applicable to more life-like 
situations, they suggest that the primacy of first impressions (or the so-called 
halo effect) may be reduced, and that the fallacy of undue attention to early 
information may be avoided, through explicit formulation of one’s early 
impression of a person and through drawing inferences and making expec- 
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tations from the impression. Comparison of these expectations with subsequent 
Observations of the person or with subsequent information about him may 
help to reduce rigid adherence to first impressions, not only in the market 
place but also in the clinic and in rating and evaluation situations. In 
particular, there seems to be an implication here for combating prejudices. 
Let a person who holds prejudices against an individual or group explicitly 
formulate his opinion of this individual or group and then state expectations 
for behavior under various stipulated conditions. What will happen when 
the person is then confronted, through direct observation or other means, 
with evidence which runs counter to his expectations? Will the explicitness 
of his formulations help him to see their contradictions to the evidence? 
An affirmative answer is suggested in one study (3). 


G. SUMMARY 


Blocks of information were presented about an individual unknown to the 
Ss. One block described behavior suggestive of an attitude favorable to 
segregation of Negroes. Another block decribed behavior suggestive of an 
attitude favorable to integration or mixing of the races. In previous ex- 
periments with college students, the two blocks were put together, one after 
the other, with the segregation-block first or last. In three experiments, 
primacy effects predominated in questionnaire items that directly concerned 
integration. In two of the three experiments, primacy effects predominated 
for fhe questionnaire as a whole. In other words, the first part of the com- 
munication tended to exert a Ereater influence than the second part. 

In the present experiments college students answered the questionnaire 
after each block. Instead of Primacy, recency was operative in the sense 
that each questionnaire was answered predominantly on the basis of the 
most recently read block. 

Recency effects were smaller when the differences between the pro- 
segregation and anti-segregation communications were weaker and when the 
difference in initial reactions to the blocks were weaker, Various findings 
suggest that Primacy-recency effects may be a function of divergency between 
the two blocks and a function of differences in initial reactions to them. 

Extreme recency effects Were found in the sense that on some question- 
naire items certain responses were more frequent when information confirming 
them was the most recent information than when it was preceded by non- 
confirming information. Extreme recency effects, which we sought to explain 
in terms of contrast effects, were more pronounced when the segregation 
block was last, a result that may be related to the Ss’ attitudes toward 
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segregation. It was hypothesized that extreme recency effects tend to be 
less pronounced when the shift in information is in a direction in line with 
one’s belief on an issue than in an opposing direction. 

Findings were compared with those obtained in previous experiments 
with descriptions of extrovertive and introvertive behavior. Comparisons were 
also made with Lund’s study (6) wherein primacy rather than recency effects 
prevailed. Implications were drawn for impression-formation and combating 
of prejudices. 
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ably partly as a result of # Grand Jory reoumemendation, the Hoard of 
Fducation of a large Southeastern school sytem sathorised 2 oumpteltee 
study of alleged “misbehavior: among high whool stedents in that wyvirm 
The present paper reports certain findings revslting from that seedy (em 
which the author was employed a# the comultant). 
B. ProcsoUnss 

On the basis of preliminary visitations in the four senior bigh schools ie 
the system and a survey of the literature related to stadent “ 
comprehensive program of data collection and data analysis wat devied. 
‘The basic major sources of data employed were these: 

1. Scores on the K-D Proneneit Seale earned 
of students in four large senior high schools. 

2. Detailed reports by each sted. 
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separately by the students and teachers were coded in terms of the master 
list of student misbehaviors (see Table 3). If a particular student offense 
involved more than one of the student misbehaviors or received more than 
one type of punishment, each such misbehavior and punishment was included 
in the tabulations. It was not considered desirable in the present exploratory 
report to deal with the statistical reliability of the obtained findings. 


C. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


‘The total findings resulting from the above-described procedures of data 
collection and data analysis are much too comprehensive and elaborate for 
detailed presentation and discussion in a brief summary report. Consequently, 
an effort has been made to select from among the total detailed findings 
those particular items of data considered to have greatest general pertinence 
and validity for an objective and factually-oriented appraisal of the present 
status of student discipline and morale in the senior high schools. To the 
extent considered feasible, these items of data having greatest pertinence 
and validity for present purposes have been logically organized for pre- 
sentation in a series of eight accompanying tables. In most instances, the 
generalizations made are supported by data presented in one or more of 
the accompanying tables. In a few instances, the generalizations made are 
supported, in part at least, by non-tabular data (L.e., visitations to the schools; 
interviews with school staff, students, and others). 


Tables 1-8, inclusive, present data dealing directly or indirectly with some 
significant aspect of discipline in the senior high schools. Tables 1 and 2 
involve an objective comparison of the 
high school students in the local school district with that of three norm groups. 
Table 3 shows the relative frequency of occurrence of “most recent” student 
nisbehaviors as reported by teachers and students. The types and relative 
frequencies of Punishments administered to high school students are reported 
n Table 4. Data relative to the recency of offenses and punishments admin- 
n Table 5. Student reactions to punishments received 
ble 6. Certain characteristics of “most recent” offenders, 
S reported by teachers, are analyzed in Table 7. Finally, Table 8 reports 


he opinions of teachers and students Concerning certain aspects of school 
iscipline. 


“delinquency proneness’” of senior 


Ire reported in Ta 


The above-described tabular materials 
Y qualitative data, not reported in tabul 
Dllowing Summary generalizations. 


(supplemented in some instances 
ar form) appear to warrant the 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE DELINQUENCY PRONENESS OF HiGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND Desiox ATID 
NoRM GROUPS EXPRESSED AS MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION SCORES ON THE 
DELINQUENCY PRONENESS SCALE 
———__ IAA — mmm ni nn nnn Me Jon fe 3 Eat machen LS 


Mean Standard 

Groups compared score deviation 

EE Vee ss 2 dirah Rat Hirai ALP BE LOL oc ALOT TOE ees 
Enrollees in 4 “Local” High Schools—Boys — 10.93 9.24 
Enrollees in 4 “Local” High Schools—Girls — 10.11 10.23 
“High Morale” Norm Group—Boys — 14.52 6.87 
“High Morale” Norm Group—Girls — 13.51 $5.87 
“Delinquent” Norm Group—Boys 2.75 8.29 
“Delinquent” Norm Group—Girls 5.65 7.54 
“Public High School” Norm Group—Boys — 9.95 8.66 
“Public High School” Norm Group—Girls — 10.96 6.70 


8 See Manual of Directions, KD Proneness Scale, World Book Co., Yonkers-on 
Hudson, New York. The “Public School” Norms (Grades 9-12, inclusive) were 
derived by formulae from basic source data quoted in the Manual. The remaining 
norms are quoted directly from the Manual. According to the Manual, the “High 
Morale” groups were “rated as such by their teachers on the basis of school behavior.” 
The “Delinquent” groups were cofnprised of persons “in institutions or had been 
adjudged delinquent by a Juvenile Court at the time of testing,” plus a number of 
persons rated by their teachers as “constant school offenders," “poor citizens" or 
“truant.” The “Public High Schoo!” groups were “unselected public school students 
at the grade levels indicated.” 


TABLE 2 
COMPARATIVE DELINQUENCY PRONENESS OF HiGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND DESIGNATED 
NoRM GRoups® EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF OVERLAPPING CURVES OF PERFORMANCE 
ON THE DELINQUENCY PRONENESS SCALE 


Inter-group comparisons Boys Girls 


Per cent of “local” high school students with 
higher delinquency proneness scores than the 
mean score of the: 


“High Morale” norm group 65 per cent 67 per cent 

“Delinquent” norm group 7 per cent 6 per cent 

“Public High Schoo!” norm group 46 per cent 53 per cent 
Percent of individuals in each designated norm 

group with higher delinquency proneness 

scores than the mean score of “local” high 

school students: 

“High Morale” norm group 33 per bs i! BR St 

“Deli ) per cen 

DESTAE  ESe 54 per cent 45 per cent 


“Public High Schoo!” norm group 


ke ing footnote to Table 1. K iy 

b EE ER the following statistical steps: (a expressing he 
difference in mean performance of the two groups ‘being compared in CE be 
raw score difference; (b) the raw score difference is converted into a HE Ee 
difference; and (c) the sigma score difference is then expressed in terms 0 be Ber 
cent of individuals in one group whose scores fall above the mean score 


other group. 
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“Delinquency proneness.” As based on the objective and standardized 
measure of delinquency proneness (Tables 1 and 2), senior high school 
students of the local school district: (a) are about the same in delinquency 
proneness as “public high schoo!” students in general; (b) have very much 
lower delinquency proneness than the “delinquent” norm groups; or (c) have 
slightly greater delinquency proneness than the “high morale” norm groups. 
‘The local sex differences in delinquency proneness are negligible. Taken 
collectively, the pertinent data warrant the conclusion that the morale (or 
lack of delinquency proneness) of the local high school students is average or 
slightly superior. 

Frequencies of “most recent” student misbehaviors. It is to be noted that 
the reports of teachers and students concerning the relative frequency of 
most recent offenses are in remarkably close agreement (Table 3). In general, 
the offenses reported to occur with relatively greatest frequencies (e.g., 
talking, cutting class, tardiness, etc.) are precisely the types of offenses con- 
sidered by mental hygienists and other authorities to be least serious. Con- 
versely, the types of offenses which authorities consider to have the most 
serious implications for healthy personality development (e.g., obscenity, 
sullenness, pouting, temper outbursts, withdrawing behavior, etc.) are pre- 
cisely those which both groups report as either not occurring or as occurring 
very seldom. The conclusions warranted by the data in Table 3 are generally 
supported by supplementary information (not shown in tabular form) 
obtained from personal interviews and from the responses of teachers to 
Teacher Schedule A and Teacher Schedule B. It is, therefore, concluded 
that the general pattern of school behaviors reported is rather normal and 
typical of what might be reasonably expected of average high school students 
under the circumstances. 

Types, frequencies and recency of punishments. Data concerning these 
subtopics are shown in Tables 4 and 5. It should be kept in mind that the 
student respondent group consisted of four “randomly selected” students 
from each home-room in each senior high school. With only minor exceptions, 
the teacher respondent groups consisted of the entire staff of the four senior 
high schools. Consequently, it is to be anticipated that the teacher group 
(who reported the “most recent” misbehavior observed among all—instead 
of a sample—of the students) would report a greater proportion of rela- 
tively recent offenses than would a student sample. ‘Therefore, the findings 
obtained from the student sample are considered to be a more truly repre- 
sentative picture of the actual recency of offenses of typical students than are 
the findings reported by the teachers. As thus interpreted, it is seen (Table 5) 
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TABLE 3 
“Most RECENT" STUDENT MISBEHAVIORS AS RePORTED BY TrACHERS AxD STUDENTS 
hl Teachers Students 
Student J (N= 173) (N= $711) 
misbehaviord No. Per cent No. Per cent 
Absence - 1.2 ED) L.6 
Boisterousness 1 6 
Bullying 1 6 
Carelessness 17 9.8 9 1.6 
Cheating 8 4.6 8 14 
Chewing gum 2 1.2 12 2.1 
Copying 
Cutting class 14 8.1 39 6.8 
Damaging school property +4 2.3 
Damaging other property 23 4 
Day-dreaming 3 “S$ 
Defiance of authority 15 8.7 2 4 
Discourtesy 3 1.7 6 LE 
Disobedience 29 16.8 16 2.3 
Eating (in class, etc.) 2 4 
Fighting 2 1.2 13 2.3 
Gambling 1 .6 3 5 
Giggling 4 : 8 14 
Gossiping 1 . 
Inattention 11 6.4 13 2.3 
Impertinence 1 6 19 3.3 
Laziness 3 1.7 
Loitering 1 2 
Noisiness 1 6 ot 7 
Obscenity (“dirty” talk, etc.) 1 ‘6 
Overactivity 16 9.3 4 
Passing notes 2 Ne 
out: 1 -6 
Quarrelling 
Rowdiness 2 12 
Slander 
Smoking 1 ‘6 # $ 
Sullenness 
Swearing 5.7 
Talking 4 A+ Ce 
Tardiness 6 1 2 
Temper outbursts g 6 
Theft 6 3.5 15 2.6 
Throwing objects o fl 2 য 
Work—turned in late 6 81 14.2 
Work—inferior 1 23 2 4 
Untruthfulness (lying) 4 K 
Withdrawn (avoids others) 58 10.2 
“Other” (write-in) offenses y 6 7 1.2 
No data bes: Ls — — 

197 115.0 572 101.7 


Total offenses® 5 
i the respondent 
C and Student Schedule C each require. 
p EC EE student misbehavior for which the student ne i 
iB ted” or “punished” at school. It was felt that this TO Tn Be 
ina FED DEVE sample of the current disciplinary conditions in the hi 
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and at the same time permit a valid comparison of the responses of teachers 
wersus students 

b The alphabetized master list of “student misbehaviors” was derived from an 
informal survey of the professional literature dealing with student adjustment, 
discipline, etc. 

¢ Since the disciplinary incident reported by a particular student or teacher 
occasionally involved more than one of the student misbehaviors in the master 
list, the total number of offenses reported by each respondent group exceeded the 
number of respondents. 

TABLE 4 
‘TYPES AND FREQUENCIES OF PUNISHMENTS ADMINISTERED TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AS REPORTED BY (1) TEACHERS AND (2) STUDENTS 


Teachers Student 
(N = 173) (N = 571) 

Types of punishment No. Per cent No. Per cent 
Reprimanded in private 74 42.8 66 11.6 
Reprimanded before group 62 35.9 231 40.4 
Required to apologize to faculty 5 2.9 13 2.3 
Required to apologize to others 10 5.8 11 1.9 
Given extra or special assignment 25 14.5 103 18.0 
Kept after school 48 27.8 186 32.6 
Sent to principal 27 » 15.6 55 9.6 
Suspended from school 4 2.3 10 1.8 
Expelled from school 1 * .6 

Sent from room 10 5.8 31 5.4 
Sent to study hall 2 1.2 5 9 
Given special task 17 9.8 24 4.2 
Required to revise work 13 25 11 19 
Assigned special seat 19 11.0 25 44 
Physical punishment 4 2.3 15 2.6 
Other punishment 35 20.2 22 3.9 
No data 1 2 
Total 356 206.0 809 141.7 


a Since a particular disciplinary incident may have involved more than one type 
of punishment, the total number of Punishments administered exceeded the number of 
offenses reported. Sources of data: responses to corresponding items in Teacher 
Schedule C and Student Schedule C. 


TABLE 5 
RECENCY OF PUNISHMENTS ADMINISTERED TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AS REPORTED BY 
(1) TEACHERS AND (2) STUDENTS 


Teachers Students 

(N = 173) ELEN E571) 
Recency of Punishmentst No. Per cent No. Per cent 
More than one year ago 38 6.7 
Present school year 9 5.2 144 25.2 
Past month 22 12.7 189 33.0 
Past week 65 37.6 166 29.1 
Today 74 42.8 26 4.6 
No data 3 1.7 8 1,4 
Total 173 100.0 571 100.0 


# Each respondent was requested to indicate the recency of the particular ‘“‘most 


recent” offense reported. The data Were obtained from replies to corresponding 
items in Teacher Schedule C and Student Schedule D. 
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that only a relatively small proportion of the student body would be 
“corrected” Or “punished” on any given school day (“Today"—4.6 per cent). 
It is considered to be significant that 6.7 per cent of the students had not 
received correction at school in more than one year. A number of students 
named as their “‘most recent” school punisher a former teacher in clemen- 
tary school. 


TABLE 6 
STUDENT REACTION TO PUNISHMENT RECEtveED FoR “Most Recext" Orrexsr 
Student reaction categoriest No. Per cent 
I was “guilty” 417 73. 
I was “not guilty” 54 94 
No response 100 17.5 
Total 571 100.0 
The punishment was “fair” 331 $7.9 
The punishment was “unfair” 78 13.7 
No 1esponse 162 24 
Total 571 100.0 
“ 
It helped to “improve” my behavior 354 62.0 
It did not help to “improve” my behavior 83 14.5 
No response 134 23.5 
Total 571 100.0 


2 Sources of data: responses to Item 9 of Student Schedule C. 


Student reactions to punishments. Although the majority of the students 
admitted (Table 6) to being “guilty” of the offense, and stated th&t the 
punishment was “fair” and helped to “improve” their behavior, it is held to 
be highly significant to the general problem of school discipline and morale 
that a considerable number of students claimed they were “not guilty" 
(9.4 per cent), that the imposed punishment was “unfair” (13.7 per cent) 
and that the punishment did not “improve” their behavior (14.5 per cent). 
Even though these negative attitudes of the students may not be factually 
justifiable (i.e., supported by evidence which an “informed” and “disinter- 
ested” observer would accept as valid), such attitudes undoubtedly constitute 
an important deterrent to wholesome morale and effective learning. 

Characteristics of offenders. More than three times as many boys (76.9 per 
cent) as girls (21.4 per cent) were in the “most recent" offender groups 
reported by teachers. Considering the fact that two of the four schools 
do not have eighth grade enrollees, the grade distribution of offenders was 
about what might be expected in terms of the grade level distribution of 
the student bodies. Except for the sex differences noted above, the data in 
Table 7, taken collectively, indicated that the offender group was fairly 
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Average 82 47.4 
Poor or very poor 54 31.2 
No data 8 4.6 
Total 173 100.0 


TEE EEE 0 ed AAEM ler < Wott sc TAMER HAMEL ALTA dr hath stt he 


le a Each teacher Was requested to furnish data about the characteristics of the 
most recent” offender to whom “punishment” or “correction” had been administered. 


TABLE 7 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF “MoST RECENT” STUDENT OFFENDERS AS REPORTED 
BY TEACHERS 
Characteristics of offendersa No. Per cent 
(Es BE SSCL TEAST TT STOR cl Son SPURTE TNE fe he! 
1. Sex of offender 
Boy 133 76.9 
Girl 37 21.4 
No data 3 1.7 
Total 173 100.0 
2. Grade level of offender 
Grade 12 30 17.3 
Grade 11 34 19.7 
Grade 10 38 22.0 el 
Grade 9 49 28.3 
Grade 8 LT 9.8 
No data 5 2.9 hh 
Total 173 100.0 
3. Intelligence level of offender 
Above average 38 22.0 
Average i 114 65.9 
Below average 16 9.2 
No data 5 2.9 
Total 173 100.0 { 
4. Physical size for age of offender 
Overgrown 15 8.7 p 
Average 133 76.8 
Undersized 20 11.6 
No data 5 2.9 
Total 173 100.0 
5. Grade placement for age of offender 
Accelerated 2 4.0 
At grade 135 78.0 
Retarded 20 11.6 
No data ) 6.4 | 
Total 173 100.0 | 
A 


6. Academic status (marks) of offenders 

Better than average 27 15.6 
Average 84 48.6 
Poorer than average 53 30.6 
No data 9 i 5.2 
Total 173 100.0 

7. Interest in school of offender 
Good or superior 29 16.8 

Sources of data: responses to Items 9-20, Teacher Schedule C. 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 
Characteristics of offenderss No. Per cent 


8. Skill in reading of offender 


Better than average 31 17.9 
Average 94 $43 
Poorer than average 24 13.9 
No data 24 139 
Total 173 100.0 
9. Socio-economic status of offender 
Above average 18 8.7 
Average 121 69.9 
Below average 24 13.9 
No data 13 7.5 
Total 173 100.0 
10. Peer status (social acceptance) of offender 
Among most popular 24 13.9 
Average popularity 108 62.4 
Among least popular 34 19.7 
No data ¢ 7 40 
Total k 173 100.0 
11. General Aggressiveness of offender 
Highly aggressive 44 254 
Average 91 52.6 
Reticent 28 16.2 
No data 10 54 
Total 173 100.0 
12. Home discipline of offender 
Average &্‌ ৰ 63 LS 
Sometimes lax, sometimes strict 24 1 46 
Very strict ৰ 19.7 
Very lax 0 
No data 44 tt 


Total 173 100.0 
Total ee IN ee TE OS SS 
representative of the total school population. More specifically, the offender 
group was of norfinal or slightly above normal intelligence, average physical 
size for age, at ‘grade or very Slightly retarded for age, earned average or 
age marks (grades), had average or slightly poorer 
than average interest in school work, had average or slightly above average 
reading skills, came from homes of average or slightly below average socio- 
economic status, had average or slightly below average social acceptance by 
their schoolmates, and had average or slightly above average general aggres- 
siveness. It is concluded that none of the pupil characteristics enumerated in 
the preceding sentence had a direct and close causal relationship to the quantity 


of the student offenses reported by teachers. 


slightly poorer than aver: 
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Teacher and student opinions related to school discipline. ‘Table 8 reports 
the responses of teachers and students to selected opinionnaire items related 
to disciplinary problems. Data not shown in tabular form reveal that the 
majority of teachers reported that they had “few or very few” disciplinary 
problems (62.9 per cent) and got “all,” “almost all” or “most” of the help 
needed from the administration (69.4 per cent). However, it is a source of 
proper concern, as well as an index of the need for appropriate remedial 
action, that there was a considerable number of teachers who reported “a 
great many" (11.0 per cent) disciplinary problems and who stated that they 
received from the administration “very little” (8.7 per cent) or “none or 


TABLE 8 
COMPARATIVE RESPONSES OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS TO THREE SPECIFIC OPINIONNAIRE 


ITEMS RELATED TO SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 
CE Ss sia 3 nat sha hs 5s + ys ogo dahl 5 200s Serato CE PAE COENEN A 


১! Teachers Students 
(N = 173) (N = 571) 
Response categoriess ‘No. Percent No. Per cent 


1. “As compared with other high school 
students, the students in this school’ 


Behave better than the average student 22 12.7 119 20.8 
Behave about the same as the average 

student 115 66.5 411 72.0 
Behave worse than the average student 31 17.9 36 6.3 
No data or no response 5 2.9 5 9 
‘Total 173 100.0 571 100.0 


2. “In general, is the discipline in your 
school too strict or not strict enough?” 


Much too strict 2 2 19 3.3 
‘Too strict 52 9.1 
About right 56 32.4 395 69.2 
Not strict enough 100 57.8 72 12.6 
Nowhere strict enough 12 6.9 6 L1 
No data or no opinion 3 1.7 27 4.7 
Total 173 100.0 571 100.0 
3. “Do differences in discipline among the > 

teachers in your school (some too strict, 

others not ‘strict enough) keep the pupils 

from getting as much as they could 

from their school work?” 
Yer 78 45.1 232 40.6 
Uncertain 53 30.6 157 27.5 
No 36 20.8 179 31.3 
No data 6 3.5 3 .6 
Total 173 100.0 571 100.0 


# Source of data: Responses to corresponding it in T Schedules C and D 
and Student Schedules C and D. rah AGE OREO CEE 
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almost none” (1.7 per cent) of the help needed. Supplementary data (not 
reported in tabular form) indicate that these disciplinary problems were 
most acute in the case of the least experienced and least well-trained teachers 
and that the number of administrative, supervisory and counseling personnel 
was so far below desirable and defensible standards as to make it almost 
impossible for these and other teachers to secure the kind and amount of 
specialized professional services needed. 

About two-thirds of the teachers (66.5 per cent) and almost three-fourths 
of the students (72.0 per cent) reported that the local students behave “about 
the same” as high school students in general. These opinions are considered 
to be justifiable in the light,of the tabular data previously reported and of 
supplementary non-tabular data available to the Survey staff. 

More than two-thirds of the students (69.2 per cent) as compared with 
approximately one-third of the teachers (32.4 per cent) reported that the 
strictness of discipline was “about right.” Conversely, more than four times 
as many teachers (57.8 per cent) as students (12.6 per cent) reported that 
school discipline was “‘not strict enough.” ‘This difference in opinion may be 
due in part to the fact that teachers (as a professional group held responsible 
for the maintenance of school authority) are more likely than students to 
subscribe to the conventional stereotyped view that strictness of discipline, 
ber se, is desirable and the sine qua non for exemplary student behavior. It 
may be added that this stereotype finds little support from the pertinent 
research studies available in the professional literature. 


D. IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Obviously, it is not possible in a concise summary report to enumerate all 
of the specific implications for appropriate remedial action of the detailed 
data presented. However, a few examples may illustrate the possible 
implications of specific findings. For example, “talking” (see Table 3) was 
by far the most frequent “student misbehavior" reported by teachers (21.4 
per cent) and by ‘Students (35.7 per cent). Moreover, the detailed descriptive 
accounts of these “‘misbehaviors” too frequently implied an undesirable 
teaching and learning situation (i.e., lack of sufficient student-teacher planning; 
excessive attempted “teacher domination" of the learning situation; excessive 
restrictions on the intellectual spontaneity and socialization impulses of 
students). Similarly, although authorities on school discipline and mental 
hygiene discourage the general use of public reprimand as a disciplinary 
method, more than one-third of the teachers and two out of five students 
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reported its use (see Table 4). Many similar specific implications of partic- 
ular findings deserve the attention of school personnel. 

Taken collectively, the total findings are interpreted as warranting the 
following general recommendations: 

1. A comprehensive and well-planned program of in-service, on-the-job 
up-grading of the professional competencies of teaching, administrative and 
other specialized professional personnel in the senior high schools should be 
inaugurated. 

2. The guidance, counseling and student activities programs need expansion 
and improvement. 

3. Principals and teachers need and deserve a greater amount of specialized 
professional assistance (e.g., assistant principals, counselors, instructional 
Supervisors, etc.) than the present allocation of funds for these purposes 
make possible. 

4. Since student misbehaviors and poor student morale—to the extent that 
they are present—are merely symptoms incicating that “there is something 
Wrong” in the teaching and learning situations, major emphasis should be 
given to finding ways of enriching and vitalizing the living and learning 
experiences which the school should provide. Pertinent experience indicates 
that exemplary student behavior, good morale and optimum learning are 
most likely to occur when well-trained teachers have favorable conditions 
of work—in which the classroom becomes a learning laboratory; in which 
the abilities, interests, needs and inherent worth of each individual student 
are recognized and provided for; in which teacher and students cooperate 
in the formulation and attainment of appropriate goals of learning. 
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A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF 
WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS IN A LARGE 
SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL SYSTEM" 


University of Georgia 


JAaMss E. GREENE, SR. 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Recent decisions by the Supreme Court of the United States have held 
racial segregation of students in public schools to be unconstitutional. Im- 
plementation of these decisions presumably will involve many practical 
problems in the administration of the public schools, It is assumed that, 
in considering the implications of these court decisions, boards of education 
and administrators of public schools will need access to valid information 
concerning certain comparative characteristics of currently employed white 
and Negro teachers. ‘The present exploratory study purports to compare 
certain characteristics of white and Negro teachers in a metropolitan 
Southeastern school system. The writer hereby acknowledges his appreciation 
to one of his former graduate assistants, Dr. Earnest C. Phillips, Jr., for 
assistance in the collection of data about individual teachers as obtained from 
official school records and for related services. 


B. PROCEDURES 


With the approval and cooperation of the anonymous school system 
involved, the following comparative categories of data were obtained 
concerning white and Negro teachers: (a) personal and family background 
—14 variables; (b) training background—l10 variables; (c) experience 
background—13 variables; and (d) sub-scores and total score on a standard- 
ized test of teaching competence—6 variables. Conventional tests of statistical 
significance were applied to all interracial comparisons made. 

The comparative test results based on the standardized test of teaching 
competence were obtained (through special arrangements) directly from 
the national organization which originally standardized this test. This 
organization also administered and scored the present test. 

With the exceptions noted below, the data on personal and family back- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on January 26, 1961. 
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ground, training background, and experience background of individual white 
and Negro teachers were obtained from official school records. In most 
instances the items of data about the individual teacher were made a part 
of the official school record as based on information provided by the teacher 
himself (e.g., number of siblings; number of progeny ; number of professional 
magazines read; etc.). It was not considered feasible to attempt to validate 
the factual accuracy of such self-reported items of data. Consequently, 
interracial differences based on self-reported data about a particular indi- 
vidual “condition” or “status” might merely represent interracial differences 
in “reports about a condition” rather than a bona fide difference in the “con- 
dition” itself. 

On the other hand, certain items of individual data were of such a 
character that the official school records were presumed to have a high degree 
of factual accuracy (e.g., number of years experience in the school system ; 
number of leaves of absence; present yearly salary; highest degree held; type 
of teaching certificate held; etc.). Interracial differences based upon such 
items of data having high prima facie validity are interpreted at their face 
value. 


In a few instances, special data-gathering instruments and procedures were 
employed. Scores obtained from a special administration of the Sims’ (2) 
Scale were used as the measure of social class status. Scores designating the 
occuprtional status of the father were obtained from a procedure adapted 
from Warner (3). The “ratings” of teachers’ competence were obtained 
through the use of a rating scale devised by the researcher and his associates. 


Each principal rated each teacher Working under his administrative super- 
Vision. 


C. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


‘The statistical findings resulting from interracial comparisons involving 
43 variables are shown in Tables 1-4 inclusive. It is to be noted that the 
comparisons involved in Tables 1 and 3 are based on “continuous” variables, 
whereas the comparisons involved in Table 2 are based on variables for which 
the basic data were grouped into “broad categories.” The data in Tables 1 
and 3 were subjected to the “t” test, whereas the data in Table 2 were 
subjected to the chi-square test. Table 4 compares the test performance of 


the two racial groups in terms of the per cent of one group falling above 
the mean score of the other group. 


JAMES E. GREENE, SR. 
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1. Personal and Family Background 


Ten of the 14 interracial differences in personal and family background 
were significant at the .01 level of confidence (see Tables 1 and 2). These 
significant differences may be briefly summarized, as follows. Negro teachers 
were more likely than white teachers: (a) to have had a relatively earlier 
order of birth; (b) to have had a shorter period of legal residence in the 
state; (c) to have fewer physical deviations from the norm (as based on 
physical examinations reported by physicians); (d) to identify with a 
relatively lower social class status (Sims’ SCI Scale); (e) to have had 
fathers employed at a relatively lower occupational status (after W. L. 
Warner) ; (f) to have had relatively less well-educated parents; (9) to be 
separated or divorced; (h) fo have been born within the county of present 
residence; and (i) to have had an urban background. 


TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS IN A 
LARGE SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL SYSTEM AS BASED ON “Pa VALUES 
CORRESPONDING TO OBTAINED CHI-SQUARES® 


Categories of interracial cumparisons “pr 

I. Personal and Family Background 
11. Sex of teacher NS 
12. Marital status of teacher 01 
13. Locale of birthplace 01 
14. Rural-urban background 01 

Il. Training Background a 
6. Locale of high school graduation 01 
7. Locale of baccalaureate graduation 01 
8. Locale of Master’s graduation NS 
9. Highest degree held 01 
10. Type of teaching certificate 01 

Ill. Experience Background 
11. Military experience NS 
12. Church membership 


13. Grade level of current duties 


a 4p’ yal ignificant at the .01 and .05 levels are so indicated. Ke values 
which fall to mee the .05 criterion of significance are labeled “NS” (i.e., “not sig- 
nificant”). % 

b Chi-squares were compute 


grouped into “broad categories.” 
based on the “t” test (see Tables 1 and 3). 


d for those variables for which the basic data were 
Comparisons involving “continuous” data are 


2. Training Background 


Seven of the 10 interracial differences in training background were 
statistically significant (see Tables 1 and 2). These differences indicate 
that: (a) white teachers had attended a greater number of individual 
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colleges than had Negro teachers; (b) Negro teachers had completed a 
greater number of years of college training than had the white teachers; 
(ce) Negro teachers had completed their baccalaureate training more 
recently and had completed “course work” more recently thaf had the white 
teachers (although the two groups did not differ significantly in chronologi- 
cal age—sce Table 1); (4) Negro teachers were more likely than white 
teachers to have had their high school and baccalaureate training within the 
state; and (e¢) a higher proportion of Negro teachers than of white teachers 
held Master's degrees and Sth-year-level teaching certificates, 


TABLE 4 
THE CoMPARATIVE PERFORMANCES OF WHITE AXD Necro TEACHERS OX A STANDARMEEID 
Tesr oF TEACHING COMPETENCE ExXrezsao tx Teams or Tut Pex Cewr 
OF Oxx Grour Wuo FALL Asove THz Meax Scout 


OF THE Orns 
Per cent of Per cent of 
teachers 
falling above above 
the mean of the mean of 
Categories of test scores Negro teachers white teacher 
Professional information 14 12 
English expression [1] 10 
Social studies, literature 
and fine art £6 $ 
Science and math Ll bl 
Non-verbal reasoning 83 it 
Weighted score on total test 39 6 


a The per cents were derived through the use of a statistical table based on a 
normal probability curve. 


3. Experience Background 

Six of the 13 comparisons of the experience backgrounds of white and 
Negro teachers yielded statistically significant interracial differences (see 
Tables 1 and 2). These differences were: (a) the mean yearly salary of 
Negro teachers ngarkedly exceeded that of the white teachers; (b) Negro 
teachers “reported” a greater number of memberships in non-professional 
groups than did white teachers; (c) Negro teachers “reported” a greater 
number of professional and nonprofessional magazines read regularly than 
did white teachers; (d) Negro principals assigned relatively lower com- 
petence “ratings” to the Negro teachers under their supervision than 
were the competence “ratings” assigned by white principals to the white 
teachers under their supervision; (e) Negro teachers were more likely than 
white teachers to hold membership in a Protestant Church. 
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4. Standardized Test of Teaching Competence 


‘The data in Tables 3 and 4 present comparisons of white and Negro 
teachers on each of five sub-test categories and a weighted score based on the 
total test of teaching competence. In each of these six comparisons shown in 
‘Table 3 the mean scores of the whites markedly and reliably exceeded the 
corresponding mean scores earned by the Negroes. It is noted that the 
“t” values reported are five or more times as large as would be required to 
yield a difference in means significant at the .01 level of confidence. A 
recent study (1) by Phillips indicated that in only four out of 299 items 
included in the total test of teaching competence did Negroes significantly 
excell whites in the per cent of “‘correct” responses to individual test items. 


If interracial differences in test performance of comparable magpritude 
and reliability to those here reported are assumed for the moment” to be 
typical of Southeastern public schools in general, such a condition would 
appear to have serious and far-reaching educational and social implications. 
‘While it is not assumed that the standardized test of teaching competence 
here employed is a fully valid or inclusive measure of the actual functional 
competence of teachers in on-the-job situations, the test scores are generally 
credited as having considerable prima facie validity. In one state, scores on 
the test are used as a basis for determining the certification status and salary 
level of teachers. Since the test has had extensive use over a period of years, 
it seems reasonable to assume that scores on the test have been or could 
readily be used by school officials as a basis for determining eligibility for 
initial employment, retention, promotion, and salary status. If the test scores 
were used officially or unofficially as a basis of employment, retention or 
promotion, the equal application of a fixed criterion of test performance to 
both racial groups obviously would place Negroes at a serious competitive 
disadvantage as compared with whites. Under such circumstances, it may 
be assumed that many currently-employed Negro teachers would be eliminated 
from the profession and would need to seek non-teaching Yocational outlets. 


As indicated earlier, the present study purports to be exploratory rather 
than definitive in nature. Despite the admitted limitations of such an ex- 
Ploratory study, the present findings taken in their entirety appear to present 
contradictions, or at least a lack of complete logical consistency, in the 
prima facie evidence available concerning the comparative competence of 
white and Negro teachers. As based on the criteria of amount and recency 
of training, level of teaching certificate held, and present salary earned, 
Negro teachers have a favorable status as compared with white teachers. 


a, 
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Conversely, as based on the criteria of the principal's ratings of teacher 
competence and on sub-scores and weighted total score on the standardized 
test of teaching competence, Negro teachers have a markedly unfavorable 
status as compared with white teachers. 

The present problem appears to be one on which further and more definitive 
research should be undertaken within the near future. 
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